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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 


KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 





INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN'T EASY. 





L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 
everything you need to do) and the 
sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know 1s 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 


within half an hour of unpacking it 
you'll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
can't. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 
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standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it is to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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Koos, the Master of Collage by David Page Coffin 
Inspired solutions to machine-appliquéd edges 


Making a Koos by Diane Hendry 


Copy the Clothes You Love by Jann Jasper 
Pants are an easy introduction 


Quilts Celebrate the Human Spirit by Norma Bradley Allen 
The pioneer experience is captured in stitched fragments 


Swedish Two-Strand Knitting by Linda D. Y. Sokalski 
Decorative double-thick fabric from both ends of the ball 


Swedish Mitten Pattern by Linda D. Y. Sokalski 
A Knotted Thread __ by Susan Guagliumi 


Bead stringing revealed 


Smocking Meets the Flat Pattern by Sarah Douglas 
How to shape fabric into clothing with the pleater 


A Warm Quilt in a Weekend _ by Amy Tsuki Yanagi 
Here’s how to make the top part of a traditional Japanese bed 


Beating the Buttonhole Blues _ by Robbie Fanning 
How to get the best from your machine 


Knit One, Sew One_ by Deborah Abbott 
Combine wovens and knits in a single garment 


Finishing Combined Wovens and Knits _ by Julie Cherry 


Hand-Painted Charts | by Lilo Markrich 
Choice cross-stitch florals from a collector’s hoard 


Knit Flowers by Mary Rowe 
Converting needlework graphs to a knitter’s grid 


100 All Her Buttons 
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Letters 





Patternmaking advice 
Congratulations to Rosemary Ingham 
for a well-written article on flat-pattern 
design (Threads, No. 25, p. 62). At the 
top of my book list would be Helen 
Joseph Armstrong’s Patternmaking for 
Fashion Design (Harper & Row, 1987). It 
offers excellent drawings and 
instructions for many design techniques 
that can be easily understood by the 
novice patternmaker. I also recommend 
the 12-in. x 1-in. C-Thru ruler, which is 
sufficiently flexible to measure around 
almost any pattern curve. 

—Joyce Baldwin, Cullowhee, NC 


For those of you trying to locate The 
Pattern Development Handbook (p. 66 of 
my article), contact me at 310 Hedge St., 
Charlottesville, VA 22901; (804) 293-9947. 
—Rosemary Ingham 


Tell us about 

your sewing machine 

I'm researching meat-and-potatoes sewing 

machines: no frills, no bells and whistles, 

just great, straightforward sewing. If you’ve 

bought such a machine in the last five 

years, write to me in care of Threads 

(address, p. 6), giving the brand, model, 

and price and explaining why you like it. 
—Robbie Fanning 


Wants moms’ and kids’ clothes 
I feel strongly that you’re overlooking 
two important areas for the home 
sewer/designer: patternmaking theory 
and adapting designs for children and the 
pregnant woman. 

-Thyva Cooper Wiliams, Missoula, MT 


What’s useful to you? 

I protest Jean Huckeby’s narrow vision 

of a “useful article” (Threads, No. 25, p. 4). 

As a fiber artist and student of Native 

American arts and ethnography, I found 

the articles on the buckskin dresses, 

Navajo weaving, and Chilkat dancing 

blankets very useful and informative. 

Who can tell what may be learned from 

an article about a craft you don’t do 

that can be applied to one you do? 
—Susan Gazell, Lebanon, TX 





I’ve often longed to make a buckskin 
dress, so I was delighted with Donna 
Steinbergs article (Threads, No. 24, p. 62). 
I usually pursue more down-to-earth 
fiber arts, but your magazine stretches my 
imagination and creative spirit. 

—Jamve Gagan, Santa Fe, NM 


Banishing bias 

The illustration for the basketweave 

stitch will cause problems if done as 

shown in Threads, No. 24, p. 41, on 

mono canvas. The descending row should 

go over the vertical threads; the 

ascending row, over the horizontal threads. 
—Lois E. Renfrow, Grand Junction, CO 
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Custom-dress-form alternative 

I enjoyed reading about the two 

methods of making dress forms (Threads, 
No. 24, p. 34) and would like to pass on 

a third method. I begin with two boxes of 
surgical plaster and several yards of 
muslin, which I tear into strips. I wrap 
the plastic and apply the strips as you 
describe on p. 39. After marking the form 
so it can be realigned later, I cut it off 

at the shoulders and sides, lay the halves 
on a table, and remove as much plastic 
as possible. I fill crevices with plaster, 
sand the inside smooth, and coat it 

with three layers of polyurethane. Then I 
layer the inside with enough plaster 
strips to create a second form inside the 
first. When that’s dry and I’ve 

transferred alignment markings, I pull off 
the outside shell, trim the edges of the 
new cast, and reinforce the form from the 
inside with strips of cotton toweling 
dipped into plaster. I cover the arm and 
neck holes on the outside with a thin 
layer of muslin and reinforce them inside 
with toweling. I fill cracks on the 

outside with plaster and sand the form 


smooth. It sits atop an ordinary wooden 
barstool that’s fitted with a flange that 
holds the form securely. 

—Ingrid Morns, Hemphill, TX 


You can also get a paper-tape dress- 

form kit from Angelina di Bello, Box 446, 
Station H, Montreal, Canada H3G 2L1. 
You can buy the instruction book 
separately for $10 and the rest of the 

kit later for $18.95. My advice is to work 
from the hip area up. Leave the neck/bust 
area until last, as it’s too confining. Use 

a yardstick to mark the finished edge, and 
note this measurement so you can 

make the stand the correct height. 
—Shirley Hastings, Kamloops, BC, Canada 


Hanging, conserving textiles 
As a textile conservator, I have 
thoughts on two of your articles in 
Threads No. 24. The bead-knit bag (p. 24)— 
what a phenomenal undertaking. But 
alas, if I were to spend a year or more of 
my time, I'd use linen, ramie, ora 
cotton/polyester thread. Silks, both old 
and new, are deteriorating at a frightful 
rate, due mainly to our environment. As 
for Geoffrey Brown’s article (p. 66), I 
wouldn’t recommend pin couching on 
any but the lightest-weight textiles that 
won't be hung vertically. To put hundreds 
of needles into, and through, a textile is 
asking for possible irreversible damage. A 
woven textile can move up to an inch a 
day, so a lining and support should be 
worked into it. 

—Nancy C. Boomhower, Girard, OH 


rd like to offer two options for hanging 
textiles safely: Sew hook-and-loop tape to 
a muslin strip, which you then sew to 
the top edge of a textile; affix the opposing 
strip to a stick; nail it to the wall; and 
press the quilt to it. Or, sew a strip of 
muslin to the top of the textile, leaving 
the ends open for a rod to be inserted; 
mount brackets on the wall. 

—Tracy Jamar, New York, NY 


Geoffrey I. Brown replies: Pin couching is 
an alternative to a lining with hook-and-loop 
tape. Each technique has its proper 
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o understand Scotland's magnificent textile beritage ta to turn the pages of history. From the earliest tartans and woollen 
garments to traditional knitwear and wonderful tweeds, each item tells a story and each story paints a vibrant picture of life in 


this beautiful and memorable land. 


The Rowan Travel Company, a subsidiary of Rowan Yarns, invites you to join a unique tour to experience the traditional living 


crafts — from fleece to fibre and fashion, of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 


Each tour will be limited to 25 like-minded participants @ traditional Scottish sightseeing to museums and 
from different parts of the world and will be accompanied by distilleries plus a special visit to Dunrobin Castle, home of 
a Rowan Designer Knitter and experttour guide. Lord and Lady Strathnaver 
Your itinerary includes visits to Shetland, Britain's most @ plenty of opportunity for leisure, relaxation and 
northerly point; Fair Isle, source of traditional knitted shopping . . .and much more besides 
designs; the panoramic Highland region; the rugged Western @ Gentleman’s Tour with optional pursuits including whisky 
Teles of Lewis and Harris; the historic Jole of Skye; the romantic trails, hunting, shooting, fishing and golf 
West Coast and the Royal City of Edinburgh. 
HIGHLIGHTS TO ENJOY IN THESE For further information and colour brochure send coupon to: 
ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME TOURS ARE: USA/CANADA The Westminster Trading Corporation, 


5 Northern Boulevard, Amherst NH 03031. 


@ thecontrasts of Fair Isle and Hebridean knitting, the art of 
Tel: 603 886 5041 


Shetland knitted lace, the weaving of Harris Tweed and 
tartan plus the local crafts of natural dyeing and spinning AUSTRALIA Sunspun 
Enterprises, 195 Canterbury 
Road, Canterbury 3126. 

Tel: 03 830 1609 


@ superb Scottish fayre and accommodation in the leading 


country house hotels of each region (all meals included) 


@ demonstrations and participation in the full range of 


Shetland crafts plus meetings with leading Scottish design UK The Rowan Travel 
Company, 24 Huddersfield 


Road, Holmfirth, West Yorks. 
HD7 1JS. Tel: 0484 681795 


and crafts personalities 


@ inspirational workshops and optional evening gatherings 


with your Rowan designer knitter 


@ visits to Scottish woollen mills/mill shops (including 
Jamieson & Smithand T M Hunter) and follow the famous SE ane ae Lena ae ea eT Se: ee: 





wool and cashmere yarns through to colourful knitwear, 
Royal tartan and traditional tweeds 

@ special talks in the world famous Edinburgh Tapestry Name 
studios, the Scottish Tartan Museum and the Queen’s 


Kilt makers | Address 


Zip/Postcode 





context. Pin couching can be done and 
removed quickly, and a novice can do a 
good job. A lining takes expertise; a badly 
applied lining is more of a hazard than 

a help. Pin couching requires only one 
penetration by a smooth surface at 

each support point rather than two 
penetrations with potentially abrasive 
threads. Each pin supports a small area; 
since movement is reduced to the micro 
level, there should be little stress. The 
method has proven successful on large 
or heavy textiles, and over the long term. 
I rarely recommend sleeve mounts, as 
it’s impossible to adjust for proper drape. 


Thanks for the scraps 

Shirley Cohen’s offer of chintz scraps 
(Threads, No. 24, p. 4) inspired inquiries 
from quiltmakers, dollmakers, rag-rug 
weavers, home-economics and fashion- 
design teachers, The Elder Craftsmen, 
Homemakers groups, and volunteer 
organizations. If others of you have 
scraps, please let us know. —Eds. 


Wrong reumnber 
Basket Beginnings’ (Threads, No. 25, 
p. 36) phone number is (408) 269-4513. 





Still in print 

My book, Pulled Thread Embroidery, isn’t 

out of print. I’ve reprinted a facsimile in 

paperback. For $20, 171] airmail a copy 

to anyone. Write to me at 8 Pine Ave., 

West Wickham, Kent, England BR4 OWL. 
—Moyra McNeill 


Source for videos 

Roberta Carr’s videos (Threads, No. 25, 
p. 12) were produced by Landes 
Communications, Box 6866, Beverly Hills, 
CA 90212-6866. They retail for 

$34.95 + $3.25 S&H; two cost $69.90, 
with free shipping. Landes welcomes 
wholesale inquiries as well. 


Disputes review 

What my customers find chatty and 
friendly, Susan Guagliumi (“Videos,” 
Threads, No. 25, p. 74) finds rambling. 
But Guagliumi is not the student hungry 
for information and unable to find it. 
Our home videos were made for the 
hundreds of people who pleaded with 

us at seminars to “please put some of your 
instruction on tape.” We did. And we 
were the first we know who did. To imply 
that our customers are in the hands of 
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amateurs or that the professional 
teaching of an excellent instructor is 
somehow lost in our videos is unforgivable. 
—~Mary Lou Buccicone 
The Knit picker, Portage, IN 


Wants the big picture 


I’m really getting tired of people 
criticizing the content balance of 
Threads. Do I hate some stuff? Am I 
uninterested in some? Sometimes, but I 
don’t mind. As an amateur with broad 
interests and a wide curiosity, I most need 
news of new fibers and sources; access 

to the best technical know-how, even if 
controversial—let me decide how purist 

to be—access to course information; 
projects—let me decide whether to copy, 
adapt, or simply be inspired. I need to be 
stimulated by what’s going on out there, 
traditionally and eclectically. Let me decide 
what I like. Let me be wowed. I prefer a 
broad horizon. How else can I grow? 
—Chris Okawara, Scarborough, ON, Canada 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Organize Projects 


Al iu ‘ * 
——— | Convenient 6" by 7" Binder and Information 
| you can carry Anywhere ! 


Peel 'n Stick adhesive 
Holds Fabric Swatches 


= —— 


— 


r 16.50 

Refills $3.75 Pkg 24 Cards 
StH $2.50/6K.© $.50/refill 
CA residents ~ 6.5% sales tax. 
COT) — $2.75 





800 VIRGINIA AVE. PLAZA, SUITE #53 ADDRESS 





FT. PIERCE, FL 34982 
CITY/STATE/ZIP 


Mood Indigo by Roberta Horton | 
20 - 4” Square Fabric Samples ~ 


$4.00 


(Additiona] 44”w Fabric Available for $6.75 yd.) 


Enjoy the authenticity of 20 different handwoven, imported 
100% cotton fabrics in medium and dark blue. Weights 
suitable for clothing, quiltmaking, etc. Also, LINES (in- 

| cludes EKOTS) by Roberta Horton, 24 - 4” square fabric 9% 


samples. ..$4.50. 


P.O. Box 2263-MI Boise, 1D 83701 
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© Personal and Household 
Measurements Charts 

© Pattern + Supplies 
Inventories 

© Project Cards 

© Average Yardage 

by Garment Type 


® Conversion Charts 


1510 W. Hemlock St. 


(805) 984-1631 Oxnard, CA 93035, 


y* ARROWMONT 


School of Arts and Crafts 
Box 567. Gatlinburg. TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 


One Week Workshops 


MARCH 5-30, 1990 


FIBER/ FABRIC: Corky Struckenbruck, Nancy Halpern, Camille 


Benjamin, Kristin Rowley, Pauline Deppen, Cynthia Neely, Susan 
Kelleher, Scott Gilbert, Beth Hester/CERAMICS/METAL/STONE 


CARVING/WOOD TURNING/COOPERING/CALLIGRAPHY/WATER 


G2, The Cotton Club 
5 100% Cotton Fabric 
COLOR/MARBLING 
Graduate/undergraduate credit 
Assistantships/scholarships 


Year-round gallery exhibition schedule 
Summer workshops June 4-August 10, 1990 


#208-345-5567 Mon-Fri 10:30 - 4:30 


*Foreign add $2.00 U.S. Funds 
= information only send $1.00, foreign vend $2 0), LS Panes 
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Hand Crafted 
CERAMIC BUTTONS 


School of 
Looms Fiber Arts 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. @ Weaving @ Quilting 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. e Spinning « Basketmaking 


All accessories. (Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
Also Plans so you can build yourown. © Papermaking @ Chair Caning 
Keep your name on our mailing list. e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
@ Silk Screening @ Batik 
Send Today for free School and much more 


Brochure and Catalog 54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 
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P.O. Box 100+ Essex, MA 01929 (508) 768-6572 
Retailers and wholesalers please write or call 
for further information 
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¢ Yarn interchange data for over 9500 ° 
yarns 

- Yarns are listed alphabetically by 
company and cross-referenced by «+ 
yarn name 

- Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined 

e Yarn-care instructions 

e Techniques for estimating yardage 
requirements 

«Patterns, and much, much more!!! 
This is a “MUST OWN” book 

for EVERY KNITTER!!! 
.,. |. lf not available at your favorite yarn store, 
3 send $24.95 + $2.00 to 


ALWAYS Knitting 
P.O. Box 32566 
. 1989 Fall/Winter Edition Richmond, VA 23294 
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Certificate Program 
Summer Workshops 
Classes Year-round 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 


2 " Write the school, Dept. B-I, 
and weaving at discount prices. 


8245 SW Barnes Road, 
Portland, OR 97225 
503-297-5544 


12 PERKINS STREET, D- 106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 (508) 937-0320 BOOK ARTS - CERAMICS - DRAWING/DESIGN - FIBERS - METAL - WOODWORKING 
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Questions 





Is tt wool? 
I have many woollike fabrics and yarns, 
but I don’t know which are all wool and 
which are blends. How can I test for 
polyester, nylon, or acrylic content? 
—Crystal Boogaart, Grand Rapids, MI 
David Coffin replies: The easiest way 
to test fabrics and yarns for content is by 
burning a few threads. The way the 
sample burns, how it smells, and what 
the ash is like can quickly tell you 
whether you have a blend. Snip offa 
short length of varn, or a tiny swatch of 
fabric, making sure you have both warp 
and weft threads, hold it over a white 
plate with a pair of tweezers, light it, and 
watch how it reacts. Remove it from the 
flame before it all burns, and notice if it 
continues to burn or goes out. Blow out 
the flame if necessary and smell the 
smoke; then look at the burned 
portion. Let it cool for about a minute; 
then try to crush it against the plate. 
Detecting the presence of synthetics in a 
blend is usually easy because most will 
melt, forming a hard bead that won’t 
crush, even if there’s only a little in the 
blend. All natural fibers leave behind 
ash (plant fibers) or crushable beads 
(animal fibers). To more precisely 
distinguish between the components in 
vour sample, consult a chart that 
describes in detail how each fiber 
reacts. There’s a good one in Threads, No. 1, 
p. 68, and in Clazre Shaeffer’s Fabric 
Sewing Guide (Chilton, 1989), p. 6. It’s also 
advisable to test a few samples of fibers 
whose content you know so you can make 
a comparison. Dyes and fabric finishes 
can somewhat alter how a fiber burns, but 
they won't change the basic reaction. 


Is tt sport-weight? 
As a new knitter, ’'m confused by the 
different terminology that companies use 
to describe the thicknesses of their 
yarns. Is there a list of equivalences? 
—Claudia T. Ambrosino, Flushing, NY 
David Coffin replies: Experienced 
knitters toss around terms like fingering 
yarn, sport-weight, and knitting 
worsted, but theyre not much help when 
voure trying to substitute a yarn you 
like, or can find, for the scarce, expensive, 
or discontinued yarn recommended in 
vour pattern. The vast number of yarns of 
very different character make a simple 
comparison chart impossible. There have 
been a variety of published efforts to 
establish equivalences. The most recent 
to cross my desk is a good example: The 
Pocket Yarn Exchange Guide, 1988 
($7.95, available from yarn shops and 
the publisher: Ruslin Press, 240 Georgia 
Ave. N., Minneapolis, MN 55427; 
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612-545-8811). This guide divides about 
2,000 new and recently discontinued 
varns into six broad size categories, 

then provides yardage, the actual weight 
of a skein, ball, or hank, plus the 
manufacturer’s recommended needle size 
and gauge for each yarn. You find the 
recommended stitches per inch on your 
pattern, then use the guide to find 

other yarns with the same gauge. Once 
vouve selected an alternate, the guide 
can tell you how many yards the pattern 
calls for in the original yarn and how 
many skeins you'll need to get the same 
vardage in the new yarn. For the most 
effective substitution, the guide stresses 
that you find yarns of similar texture, 
and to retain the look of the original 
garment, advises that you use the same fiber. 


Zigzag and biittonhole 
attachments 
Where can I find a zigzag attachment 
for a straight-stitch machine? 

—Jennie Nowakowski, Manistee, MI 


Can one still buy buttonhole attachments 
for machines, like Singer and Greist 
used to make, the kind that use templates 
and can make keyholes and eyelets? 
—Diane Arsenault, Burlington, MA 
David Coffin replies: Greist is 
apparently out of business, but the 
Sewing Emporium (1079 Third Ave., 
Chula Vista, CA 92010; 619-420-3490) 
bought up a stock of their buttonholers 
and replacement templates; until they 
run out, you can order the attachments 
for most machines, even those specially 
made for Bernina and Viking. The 
Emporium sells two other buttonhole 
attachments, not made by Greist, that 
fit low-shank machines. It also has an 
attachment that enables a straight- 
stitch machine to do seven zigzag-based 
stitches, like blind hem, regular zigzag, 
and decorative variations. 


Readers want to know 


Tf you can help with the following, 
please write to us at the address below. 


Where can I get patterns and findings 
for men’s and women’s traditional kilts? 
—Kathy Steffa, Littleton, CO 


I just bought an old loom called The 
Ideal, manufactured by J.L. Hammett of 
Cambridge, MA. It’s disassembled and 
doesn’t look like any loom I’ve ever seen. 
Can anyone tell me anything about it? 
A picture would be a big help. 

—Sandy Farmer, El Paso, TX 


| 


I’m desperately seeking a Paul Dixon 
Double-Treadle Spinning Wheel, which 
Mr. Dixon no longer makes. Does 
anvone have one for sale? 

—Karen R. Nuzzo, Bedford, VA 


Does anyone make a mothprooting 

product for the wash or rinse stage of 

preparing wool fibers or fulled yardage? 
—Mary Alice Hanson, Seattle, WA 


I’m looking for machine-knitting 
instructional videos that are closed- 
captioned for the hearing impaired. 
Any sources? 

—Victoria Robertson, Quincy, MI 


Reader replies 





Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Yarn-tension rings 

Many readers wrote to tell us about a 
device called Cro-Knit, which fits like a 
ring on the knitter’s (or crocheter’s) 
little finger. Yarn passes through an 
adjustable slot, so the tension is 
regulated automatically, a boon to novices 
and the physically challenged. It’s 
shown in catalogs from Herrschners 
(Hoover Rd., Steven’s Point, WI 54492; 
715-341-0604) and Patternworks 

(Box 1690, Poughkeepsie, NY 12601; 
914-454-KNIT). 


Staghorn buttons 

V.J. Eckman of Lutherville, MD, writes: 

I make buttons from “A- to 1-in.-dia. 
staghorn or deer antlers. I hold the antler 
in a vise and cut ’A- to *As6-in. slices 

with a fine-toothed hacksaw. I sand both 
sides of the button until smooth, 
starting with rough-grade sandpaper, then 
with two finer grades, and finally with 
#400 wet-or-dry sandpaper. It’s easier to 
work the buttons back and forth on the 
paper than to rub the paper over the 
buttons. When the buttons are smooth 
and flat, I polish them with jeweler’s 
rouge and a buffing wheel, held in an 
electric drill. Then I drill two thread 
holes. It takes me about an hour to 

make eight buttons, and my wife and two 
daughters, who all knit, love them. One 
daughter discovered that she could color 
the buttons to match the varn with 

Rit dye. 


About the replier: David Coffin is an as- 
sociate editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Theres only one way 
to describe our 
Kenmore 100 Stitch 
electronic sewi 
machine...sew easy! 


ur Kenmore Model 19601 makes sewing 
as easy as pushing a button. Its highly 
advanced electronic touch control panel 
puts 100 different stitches right at your 
fingertips. You can even program the machine 
to “remember” up to 31 selections, to sew 
buttonholes automatically from three basic 
styles. And to electronically adjust the length 
and width of any stitch. In addition, there’s an 
electronic foot ¢ontrol, a three- 
position needle, an automatic 
clutch for simple bobbin-winding 
... the quality features go on and 
on. Leave it to Sears to sew up 
the easiest, most versatile and 
exciting machine ever. Your satis- 
faction guaranteed, of course. 
Just $730. Or buy it on 
the Sears “Charge Plus” 
Plan for as little as 
onth. 
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FULL-COLOR 


1990 QUILT CALENDARS 


This monthly wall! calendar 
features 15 AQS award 


winning quilts. 
Wall Calendar 
(#1987) 58.50 


-§ American Quilter’s Society 


This weekly 
fF engagement calendar 
presents 54 quilts chosen 
for their design, color 
and workmanship. 
Engagement 
q Calendar 
(#1884) $8.95 


Available at local bookstores, 
quilt shops or order 
from AQS using Visa 

or MasterCard 
phone 1-800-626-5420. 
When ordering by mail 
include $1.00 S&H per item 


PO Box 3290 - Dept THS - Paducah, KY 42002-3290 


‘lles! 





LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 
OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 45’, 20 colors ........... .80 
Raw Silk Noil, 36”, 16 colors........... .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 20 colors............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 10 colors............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors................. .80 
Taffeta, hard to get, 3colors........... .80 
Silk Organza, 2 colors................. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 13 colors .......... .80 
Thai Silk, dress weight, 12 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 10 colors .............. .80 
Korean Double Crepe, 6 colors ........ .30 
Peau de Soie, 8 colors................ .60 


sample deposit 
Silk Noil Jacquard, 5colors........... .50 
Crepe Georgette, white and black only . .60 
Satin Jacquards, 8 patterns, many 

colors, each pattern............... 6 

Printed Crepe de Chine, 25 prints 
Printed Jacquards, 40 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
Indian Raw Silks, 5selections......... : 
Silk Matelasse, 12 colors ............. ; 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 3 colors ................ . 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift items and much more! 
SILK SCARVES - 16 vibrant colors, hand hemmed, 8” x 54”, 
for your artistic creations and instant wardrobe magic! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 [_] 
Over 400 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, 
PLUS! will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 L_] 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Free Brochure * Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 














52 pages - over 600 titles 





A Quilting Bookstore 
as close as your mailbox 


OVER ST 


BOOKSELLERS 


39 E. Dover Street « Box 1563 T 
Easton, MD 21601 + (301)822-9329 


Send $2.00 today for your catalog. 





CHRISTMAS 
SALE 


SAVE 15% 


ON ALL TITLES 
PURCHASED 
IN NOVEMBER '89 


Lacemaking, Stenciling, Basketry, 


Spinning, Applique 


Card Weaving, Cut-Pile Weaving, 
Tapestry Weaving, Weave Drafting, 
Bannan i and Rigid Heddle. 

2 TITLES TO CHOOSE F ROM 


FREE CATALOG 
TOLL FREE ORDERING 
| 800 289-9276 
ASK ABOUT OUR RENTAL PROGRAM 


1304 Scott Street 
Petaluma, Ca 94952 
yctions §=7()7 762-3362 
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OVER 450 


BRILLIANTLY YARNS 


COLORED Emphasizing Natural Fibers 










YARNS Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors 
We sell directly only to production 
For Just $9 weavers and knitters or to shops. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed So please either write to us on your «27» 
or Your Money Back. letterhead or ask for our dealers list. “= 


Caress, touch, yank over 
450 samples of the world’s 
finest, most beautiful yarns 
right in the comfort of your 
own home. 


Over 10,000 satisfied Cotton 








Crystal Palace Yarns 


(A division of Straw Into Gold, Inc.) 


Dept. T90 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 





Clouds customers can attest : 

to the beauty and workability (415) 548-9988 

of these yarns—many | We are the 
available only from Cotton at USA distributor for 
Clouds. As you page through am Ashford Spinning Wheels, 
Our ALLO DUE Ihe MaMs, tok \ for more than 50 years the 


looms, needles, books, 
videos—all pretested to 
guarantee you the ultimate 
fabric experience. 


| world's most popular and 
/ affordable spinning wheel. 


Write for our free color brochure of 
wheels and looms plus a dealer's list. 


Ashford 
Spinning Wheels 








Call for your samples and 
catalog today: 


1-800-322-7888. 


In Arizona call 
1-428-7000. 
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HEAD TO TOE 
Knitted Accessories—Hats, Socks, 
Scarves, Vests, and More! 


NEW! 


The latest designer collection of knitting patterns by 
Helene Rush for Down East Books—perfect for gift- 
giving. 

There’s probably still time to knit a very special 
Christmas stocking, or a spiffy vest, or comfy lined hat 

. and if not, the book itself makes a great gift for all 
the knitters on your list! Many charts and drawings, 
plus all finished items are shown in color photographs. 
8'/2" x 10". $9.95 


And still available... two more Helene Rush bestsellers! 
MAINE WOODS WOOLIES: 30 Quick-to-knit Sweaters for Children 


Over 25,000 copies sold! Original designs in sizes from infant to 12 years. 
Charts, drawings, and color photographs. $9.95 


atyre c 


Approximately 10 day delivery 


Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


MORE MAINE SWEATERS: 30 Original Designs in Wool, Cotton, Silk, 
and Alpaca for Men and Women 


Another great collection of Rush originals! 
oie details in an exciting variety of yarns. $9.95 


, TITLE ~ PRICE 
: eA ed te $9.95 
| | stsi‘assSY Maine Woods Woolies 
| More Maine Sweaters 
| SUBTOTAL | 
Maine residents, include 50¢ state sales tax per book." | T/ 
Please add $2.00 UPS shipping for one book, 75¢ for each additional.©* 
You may use your VISA, MasterCard, or American Express card (circle one) | TOTAL — 
when ordering two or more books. 
Check enclosed $ Charge to credit card: # 
Exp. date: Signature: 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Check here] to receive your free Down East Books catalog. 
DOWN EAST BOOKS, P.O. BOX 679, CAMDEN, MAINE 04843 


Actual size 242" x M6" 
Prices 40/$5.95 * 70/$7.95 « 100/$9.95 
(prices are for one name and one style only) 


NAME TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 


OOD s 


ecetetetocetetatatateta=* Sonn * «style 1 sew only 


ecececnees H 
BOBBY SMT afs'100 Name Tapes $4.25 _ 


20:07 


Bere 200 Name Tapes $6.25 | 
Please enclose self- sdtrewsed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 
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Tips 


Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 
good advice, and sources for hard-to-find 
equipment or materials. We'll pay $25 
for each item we publish. Send details and 
photos or sketches (we'll redraw them) 

to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Mending sewing patterns 
Instead of using adhesive tape to mend 
tears in sewing patterns, I use a strip of 
Stitch Witchery sandwiched between 
the pattern and a piece of the cutaway 
edge of pattern tissue. The repaired 
pattern will withstand pressing better 
than with tape, and it won’t get gummy 
over time. 

—Frankie Leverett, Atlanta, GA 


Picking up knitting on fabric 
My method for picking up knitting 
stitches along a fabric edge produces a 
very smooth, even join without pulling 
the knitting through the fabric. I also use 
it when I need to pick up stitches along 
the edge of a knit garment that has been 
worked with an irregular yarn, such as 
bouclé or other loopy or bulky fibers. 

To join knitting to fabric, embroider 
a row of even chain stitches along the 
seamline of the fabric piece. With your 
knitting needle, pick up a stitch beneath 





Embroider a chain stitch along 
seam allowance. Insert knitting 
needle through both loops of 
chain, pulling knit stitch through. 


both threads of each chain stitch, as 
shown above, without going through the 
fabric. In addition to producing evenly 
spaced knit stitches, this will fold the 
seam allowance back to the wrong side. 
To join knitting to knitting, work the 
chain stitches close to the edge of the 
knit piece. This works particularly well 
when you need a perfect binding fora 
convex or concave shape. 

—Ilse Altherr, Lancaster, NH 
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Partial lining for 
handmade camisoles 
I find that underwear is always a 
problem with knit or crocheted cotton 
camisoles, so I cut out bias triangular 
pieces of voile or any light lining 
material in a skin tone. I allow a ‘A-in. 
turn under and slipstitch the pieces in 
place at the bust area. The little 
triangles keep me from feeling exposed 
and eliminate the need for a full lining 
or cumbersome underwear. 

—Dianne Boate, San Francisco, CA 


No-residue fabric marking 
When I’m machine-stitching on the 
right side of a garment and need to follow 
pattern markings; e.g., buttonholes or 
the front fly on a pair of pants, I mark the 
wrong side of the fabric with tracing 
paper and wheel directly from the 
pattern. Then I handsew a running 
stitch directly over the traced markings 
with contrasting thread to transfer the 
markings to the right side of the fabric. I 
use this thread marking as my guide 
when machine-stitching and simply pull 
the handsewn threads out when I’m 
finished. This leaves no unsightly chalk 
or tracing marks. 
—Susanna Prentiss 
Head of Chezzetcook, NS, Canada 


Crochet counting aids 
I usually crochet with a tray table in 
front of me, and I count rows or stitches 
by moving whatever is on the table— 
pencils, paper clips, spoons, a coffee 
cup. I build a pile and then “unbuild” 
the pile. Moving a small item is faster 
than picking up a pen and writing after 
each row. 

~Nancy Kelly, Brooksville, FL 


Rags for rag rugs 
For weaving rugs, I’ve found that 
nothing works better, takes dye more 
reliably, and tears more easily than 
old bed sheets. Alas, they’re in short 
supply. I finally found one laundry that 
handled hotel linen. I bought 50 lb. of 
unserviceable sheets for $50. 

—Kathleen L. Kelm, Wahiawa, HI 


Multifabric designing 
When planning a multifabric design, I 
prepare a design file card to carry to fabric 
stores. It includes a sketch of the 
garment with a number assigned to each 
part for which I’m planning a different 
fabric. I staple on samples of whatever 
fabrics I have on hand and add 
appropriate yardage notes and facts I 
think Pl need. 

—Jean Margolis, Sebastopol, CA 


Winding yarn into a 
center-pull ball 

I prefer to wind my skeined yarn by 

hand rather than use a mechanical ball 
winder, even though it takes longer, 
because it allows me to become 
acquainted with the yarn before I knit 
with it. When the skein is open and 
untied (you can put it on the back of a 
chair, on your knees, or in someone else’s 
hands), pinch the tail between your left 
thumb and forefinger, about a foot from 
the end. Then, with your left thumb as 

a pivot, wrap the yarn around it at abouta 
45° angle (see drawing below). Use your 
left forefinger to move the ball clockwise 
around your thumb as you wind onto 

it, keeping the same angle as you wrap the 
yarn. Be careful not to stretch the yarn, 
or it will lose its loft. Just guide it from 
the skein onto your thumb fairly 

loosely, being careful not to twist it. 

If you continue to wind the yarn 
uniformly like this, you'll finish with a 
nicely wound ball that’s flat on the top 
and bottom so it will sit in your basket or 
on the floor without rolling. When you 
get to the end of the skein, tuck it under 
several layers of wrapped yarn on the 
ball. Remove the ball from your thumb 
and pull the yarn easily from the 

center, where your thumb used to be. 
—Cathy Collier Edmands, Ashland, OR 
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Leaving a tail,/wind yarn around left 
thumb at a 45° angle, rotating ball 
to keep wraps even. 


Eleventh finger 

I’ve found that the tiny screwdriver for 
my sewing machine makes an excellent 
extra finger to hold down and control 

the edge of an appliqué as I sew it in place 
with a satin stitch or other decorative 
machine stitch. It’s possible to allow the 
point of the screwdriver to ride the fabric 
right up to the foot and under the upturned 
edge until the last second, when the 
fabric is firmly between the presser foot 
and throat plate. You won’t sew a 

finger, and your line of vision is clear. 
—Diane Schultz, St. Paul, MN 
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Looking for something to do 
that’s creative, rewarding, 
relaxing and fun? 


How about HANDWEAVING? 


‘ » . ie a ane ‘ 
: i a 
—. - _” 
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It’s a lot easier than you think and 
we're all ready to help you get started. 


Visit one of these fine shops, 
take a class and you're on your 
way to discovering the 
excitement of handweaving. 


Harrisville Designs 
Harrisville, NH 03450 
603-827-3333 


ARIZONA 


Meso‘THE FIBER FACTORY 
602-969-4346 


Scottsdale ARIZONA KNITTING 
AND WEAVING STUDIO 
602-945-7455 


CALIFORNIA 


Claremont'THREE BAGS FULL 
714-624-7764 


Costa Mesa-DENWAR CRAFT 
STUDIO 
714-548-1342 


Mill Valley-MILL VALLEY YARN & 
WEAVING 
415-383-1650 


Son Francisco-SAN FRANCISCO 
FIBER 
415-821-2568 


Scotts Valley-HOMESPUN 
408-4 38-5343 


Sonoma County-SPINNER’S WEB 
707-938-1301 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven‘Thera Yarns 
203-773-1287 


FLORIDA 


Delray Beach. PENELOPE’S 
BREADS & THREADS 
407-272-1000 


Melbourne-WEAVER’S EMPORIUM 
407-259-2215 


Oviedo-FIBER FLAIR 
407-365-6139 


Sorasota-WARPED YARNS 
813-366-8167 


GEORGIA 


Atlantia- DREAM WEAVER 
404-237-4588 
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Marietta-LEAFWOOD STUDIO 
404-952-0694 


Stone Mountain-FIBER DESIGN 
STUDIO 

404-297-4019 

ILLINOIS 

Chicogo-WEAVING WORKSHOP 
312-929-5776 

INDIANA 


Bloomington YARNS UNLIMITED 
812-334-2464 


MAINE 


Bath HALCYON YARN 
800-341-0282 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore THE WEAVER’S PLACE, INC. 
301-448-2428 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amhersi-WEBS 
413-253-2580 


Arlington-BATIK & WEAVING 
SUPPLIER 
617-646-4453 


Plymouth THREADEN 
508-746-7330 


MICHIGAN 


Flin" THE WEAVERS’ PICK 
313-732-7909 


Grand Rapids:FHREADBENDER 
YARN SHOP 
616-531-6641 


NorthvilleTRADITIONAL 
HANDCRAFTS 
313-349-7509 


MISSOURI 


Columbiac‘THE WEAVER’S STORE 
314-442-5413 


Florissan- WEAVING DEPT./MYERS 
HOUSE 
314-921-4606 


MINNESOTA 


Kimball:THE FOLD 
1-800-777-FOLD 


Minneapolis-CREATIVE FIBERS 
612-927-8307 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HarrisvilleTHE WEAVING 
CENTER 
603-827-3996 


Henniker-THE FIBER STUDIO 
603-428-7830 


NEW JERSEY 


Cape May-GOLDEN FLEECE 
YARN SHOP & WEAVING 
STUDIO 

609-884-1718 


Neshanic Station: THE SPINNERY 
201-369-3260 


NEW YORK 


Akron-DAFT DAMES 
HANDCRAFTS 
716-542-4235 


Bainbridge-SPINNER’S 
HILL SHOP 
607-843-6267 


Charlton WOODSIDE WEAVERS 
518-399-7991 


Henrietto‘THE FIBER SHOP, INC. 
716-334-1440 





Quality handweaving yarns and looms representing 


two centuries of textile craftsmanship. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville-THE WEAVERS WEB 
204-252-3221 


Dillsboro-RIVERWOOD 
HANDWEAVING 
204-586-9418 


Raleigh-GREAT YARNS, INC. 
919-832-3599 


OHIO 


Carroll-A TOUCH OF 
AMERICANA 
614-756-4458 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem-WOVEN LIFE STYLES 
215-437-2507 


Conestoga-DOTTY LEWIS- 
DAPPLE CRAFTS 
717-872-2756 


DelmonttKNOTS & TREADLES 
412-468-4265 


East Berlin THE MANNINGS 
HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
800-233-7166 


Philadelphia-PAULA TURNER: 
UNCOMMON THREADS 
215-483-3018 


OREGON 


Roseburg-WEAVER’S CABIN 
503-679-4600 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Madison-SHYRLEE ROLING 
HANDWEAVING 
605-256-3701 


TEXAS 


Conroe-SUZANNE RODDY, 
HANDWEAVER 
409-756-1719 


Houston-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
713-789-8170 


Houston: THE VILLAGE WEAVER 
713-521-0577 


Lubbock-BECK’S 
WARP ’N WEAVE 
806-799-0151 


Ingram-ACORN HANDCRAFTS 
512-367-2567 


UTAH 


Salt lake City SALT LAKE 
WEAVER’S STORE 





801-486-1610 


VIRGINIA 


Timberville-THE RIVER FARM 
1-800-USA-WOOL 


WASHINGTON 


Grandview-LAZY SQUAW YARNS 
509-882-2302 


Olympia-LOOMS & LESSONS OF 
OLYMPIA 
206-352-9118 


Spokane-FIBERS & MORE 
509-922-1483 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee-THE WOOL WORKS, INC. 


414-278-8838 


Mineral Poin: THE LOOMS 


608-987-2277 


Oshkosh-OSHKOSH YARN 
& FIBER 


414-426-2500 


Woshburn- DREAMWEAVER 
WEAVING STUDIO 


715-373-2207 
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Salvaging thread for 
topstitching repairs 
Occasionally I need to alter a garment 
with topstitching in a conspicuous spot. If 
I can’t find a good color match to replace 
the topstitching, I look inside the garment 
for a three- or four-thread overlocked 
seam that matches the topstitching. I snip 
all the threads at both ends, then lift 
out the needle thread at intervals with a 
large, blunt needle that’s short enough 
to allow it to slide out easily without 
breaking the looper threads (see 
drawing below). Snipping off the excess 
needle thread periodically lessens the 
resistance and prevents excessive rubbing 
against the looper threads. When the 
two looper threads are released, each one 
is about three times the length of the 
seam. I press them and wind them onto a 
bobbin, and I get perfectly matching 
topstitching. Don’t forget to restitch the 
seam you snitched from. 

—~Marianne Kantor, Bondville, VT 





Ss Snip Pull 
¢ ex needle looper 
)) thread or threads. | 
threads. , 
A _ 
Xs Cy , 7 


Snip all threads at both ends. 
Remove needle thread(s) carefully, 
cutting away excess to avoid 
damaging long looper threads. 


Machine sewing on knitting 
When machine-stitching the armholes 
of my circular sweaters before cutting the 
center stitch for the opening, I used to 
have problems with the yarn catching in 
the feed dogs. I solved the problem by 
pinning a used fabric-softener sheet on 
the wrong side of the sweater, directly 
below the area to be stitched. The sheet 
tears away easily after I’ve stitched 
down both sides of the armhole. 

—Susan Terry, Norfolk, VA 


Decreasing for sleeve cuffs 
On a child’s sweater I like to eliminate 
1’4 to 2 in. worth of stitches when I get to 
the cutf (knitting down from the 
shoulder), and on an adult’s sweater I 
eliminate up to 3 in. Often when I say 
this, people worry that the sleeve will 
have a puffy look, but it doesn’t. This 
much decrease gives you a comfortable 
sleeve that doesn’t pull or drag when 
worn over a long-sleeved shirt. 

—Jean Baker White, North Haven, ME 
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Interfacing sheer fabrics | 

When using sewn-in interfacing on 

sheer fabrics, baste it to the top collar 

piece rather than the undercollar. The 

interfacing serves as a lining, hiding the 

seam allowance so it doesn’t show through. 
—Edith Frankel, Hannawa Falls, NY 


Isolation lace 

I have a Genie kh-710 Brother knitting 
machine that has a lace carriage but no 
isolation capabilities. Here’s how I 
make isolation lace motifs anyway. 

I knit the garment in stockinette but 
don’t assemble it. Then I shape and knit 
the lace pattern with my lace carriage. 
Using a fade-away fabric marker, I trace 
the design on the garment where I 
want it. If I think that extra support ora 
backing is necessary, I put a piece of 
nylon organdy on top of the outline. Using 
a serger or a zigzag stitch on my sewing 
machine, I sew around the tracing, 
covering the edges of the nylon 
organdy. Then I turn the piece over and 
carefully cut away only the stockinette 
stitches inside the stitching. 

Finally, with the garment right side 
up, I pin the lace design in place over the 
cutout or cutout and organdy, being 
sure to cover the serging stitches. When I 
use a Straight stitch and sewing machine 
to attach the lace, I also edge it with 
purchased lace. For a completely knit 
look, I duplicate-stitch by hand around 
the lace, using the same yarn. 

—Ellen J. Riggan, Gloucester, VA 


Another sewing-machine | 
pincushion 

Your tip about the sewing-machine 
pincushion (Threads, No. 21, p. 10) was 
fine for people who own new sewing 
machines with a smooth body. But I 
suspect that there are many more 

sewers like me who own old machines 
that have a thread spindle or two 
sticking up from the top and all kinds of 
important levers and controls on the 
front. On this kind of machine, there’s no 
place to attach a pincushion. 

The sewing circle I belong to makes a 
nifty alternative. We form a small 
cushion—about 1’A in. x 3 in._from 
leftover fabric and stutf it with cornmeal 
or ground coffee. Either substance gives 
the pins just enough oil to prevent 
rusting. Then we attach the cushion to 
a narrow strap, made of the same 
material, with a buttonhole or a slit in 
one end. The hole slips over the spool 
holder on top of the machine, and the 
cushion hangs either in front of, or 
behind, the body. 

—Philliida B. Mirk, Islesboro, ME 


| for knitters 


Cone holders 





My husband built 
me a little stand to 
help with knitting 
from cones. He drilled 
two holes in a 7-in.-sq. 
block of wood. He Ba 
seta 4-in. dowel in the | | 
center hole to hold | 
the cone and a 36-in. 
dowel with a cup 
hook near the top in 
the corner hole, as 
shown in the drawing 
at right. The yarn oe DE 
feeds smoothly into | 
my hands without ete 
jerking and pulling. _ vA 
—_Joan Debolt, ~ | 
Bradford, PA t 4 


36-in. dowel | 


No-wax thread waxing 

Save your soap-bar remnants and use 

them to run your thread through for 

smooth, tangle-free handsewing. The 

soap won't dry out and splinter as 

commercially sold beeswax eventually 

does, and you won’t have to worry about 

wax Stains. Besides, it costs nothing. 
—Martha McKeon, Sandy Hook, CT 


Flattening thick seams 
Sometimes thick details of a sewing 
project (e.g., the corner where two narrow 
hems meet) are impossible to fit under 
the presser foot. Before stitching, I 
compress these areas with a pair of vise 
grips. Clamp the vise grips on the problem 
spot and turn the adjustment knob to 
flatten the area as much as possible. Be 
sure to protect your fashion fabric by 
wrapping the jaws of the vise grips with 
sturdy scrap fabric. 

—D. Self, Aurora, CO 


Sewing on snaps 

Years ago, when I worked for Mainbocher, 

we used to call the two parts of the 

snap the male and female. Sew the male 

part first and, to make sure it doesn’t 

rip otf, use a buttonhole stitch. Rub some 

chalk on the male part of the snap. 

When vou press the fabric down on it, 

voull have a little dot of chalk right 

where the female part is to be stitched. 
—Lee Pecora, Massapequa Park, NY 


Cutting weights 
I use samples of 3-in.-sq. tiles or heavy 
terrazzo-tile samples for cutting weights. I 
get my best bargains at flea markets. 
The weights save lots of time, as you don’t 
have to pin and unpin a pattern. 

—Thea Renaud, Flemington, NJ 
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an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 

just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible persona! computer (with at least 
192K) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 
DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! | 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 



















Name 

Address 

City State 
Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T15, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 






Zip 
















AMEX accepted. 





PORTABLE WALKING FOOT 
| INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINE 


Specially designed for sewing 


LEATHER - CANVAS - VINYL - WOOL - CARPET 
| PERFECT FOR UPHOLSTERY 


works like the big one - but it's portable 


the MINI BRUTE 





$ 4 00 
Limited Special 958 Regular $789.00 


Introductory Offer 


CALL 1-800-433-9088 EXT. 97 
T & R DISTRIBUTORS 


Shipped U.P.S. 
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Credit Cards or C.O.D. 


 Handknitting Supplier Since 1959 


} ONY SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 
Now available: a NEW book from 
+ 


7 KNITTING AROUND 


Not only Knitting, but also Elizabeth's autobiographical Digressions. 
208pp, hardcover, color plates, over 200 illustrations, $24.95 ppd. We 
have all Elizabeth's other books and videos as well. 
SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS F or wool samples & 
| 6899 Cary Bluff | book-and-tools lists, 
Pittsville, Wi. 54466 (715) 884-2799 please send $2 














THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 
Clean American Fleece for Spinning, Wheels, 
Looms, Accessories, Weekend Weaving, Spinning, | 

Knitting & Dyeing Workshops. Free Catalog. 


Se i 
1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 4S@enaie 
on ish TUNCNES 


Master ardNle2 ean ai 
In the Shenandoah Valley SOU 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies \Wic 


Each year we make a limited 
number of solid pine, walnut 
and oak thread cabinets which 
are modeled after needle, 
thread and button cabinets of 
the Victorian era. The cabinet 
provides useful storage for 
needlework, craft tools, collec- 
tions, jewelry and artist tools. 
Each three-drawer unit has an 
oil finish and measures 
23”"x11”"x11”. 


MCVAISA accepted. $115.00 ppd. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


Country Rose Workshop 
P.O. Box 298 

Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 
| 


(501) 271-2231 














The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


SO new it's patented* 
Takes almost no floor space. 
Depeys & stores Quilt during or 
after Quilting. All Quilts 
up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 
$225. 
Rucker Rack™ 
1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 329-5544 
*US Pat.#4,736,535__ 
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| Price includes shipping, Continental US. 
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CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selectedfor you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per tb for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
woolis shipped. 


If you would like to examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export all 
over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no al al to you. Send 
your name and address to: E 


Carol and Maicoilm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 


First and still the finest Made in the U.S.A., the Jiffy 


Made in U.S.A. since 1940 Steamer will give you years of The Original 


sity 


STEAMER 


dependabie performance. 

@ Five times faster 
than ironing 

e Can't scorch the 
finest materials 

© Compact, lightweight, rolis 
on casters 

® New, longer-lasting solid 
brass J-2 heating unit virtually 
impossible to burn out 

@ Automatic shut-off 
thermostat 

@ New Noryl© steam head, 
lighter weight and cool-to-the- 


J-3 $208.00 
touch {Aluminum steam plus $5.00 p/h 
head optional) 


e J-2 features 1-gallon clear Crafts Unlimited 


plastic, shatterproof 
4986 Warwick 


water bottle 
e J-3 features dual thermostat Memphis, TN 38117 
(901) 682-2358 


and built-in tank of #304 
Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 


J-2 $149.00 
plus $5.00 p/h 


33 stainless steel 


Hox 108 
ove, Wi 53-5-2:7 


HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 
5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 


914-783-3930 


To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 


for complete sample set. (It's well worth it) 


Stores & production weavers only please. 


Individual weavers, please see your local weaving or 
knitting store, or write for list of stores carrying 
Henry's yarns. We appreciate your business. 


o7 A |e af Neral Tt] 
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Vibrant, high quality silk dyes. 
Manufactured by Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 





For your evaluation and testing we 
offer a special 4 color sampler of NEW ADDITION! 
Yellow, Magenta, Cyan & Black at Heavy Duty Professional 
only $8. Vertical Fabric Steamer 
Jacquard Silk Colors: ; 

Paint on pure dyes for silk. 

Steam set or set with dilutant fixative. 


60ml. . . $2.95, 250ml. . . $7.45, 
1000ml. . . $18.95 


Heavy duty, 
stainless steel 
cylinder. 


Constructed for 
life time usage. 
Dilutant Fixative: 


250ml. . $5.00, 1000ml. . . $10.00 


Gutta Resists: 
Colorless: 40z. . . $4.75, 80z. . . $7.75 


Gold, Silver, Black: 
4oz... $7.50, 8oz. . . $11.75 


Applicator Bottles: . . 70° 


Steams fabric up 
to 54" wide. 


2000 watt, 120 voit 
heat source with 
safety cutout. 


Steaming insures 
optimum brightness 
and color 
predictability 

in fabric dyeing. 


Metal Tips: Small, Medium, Large 
. $1.95 each 
Gutta Solvent: 40z. . . $2.95 





Price: $695. 


Jacquard Silk Color Kit: Everything required for silk painting; including 
dyes, gutta, fixative, accessories and instruction booklet. . . $22.95 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. offers a full line of brushes, silk painting books 
and all accessories for dyeing and painting on fabric. Plus 70 different silk 
fabrics, 23 styles of silk scarves, silk men’s ties, silk camisoles and great cotton 
fabrics and scarves. Dealer inquiries welcomed. Ask for our free catalog. 
Prices subject to change. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 
718 College Street, Healdsburg, CA 95448 (707) 433-9577 
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T'S TRANSPARENT!!! 


Freee «GRAPH HELPS “ 
» tao ae ne DESIGN KIT 
-. “Transparent” Graphs that let ( 
, you easily & quickly trace any 
¢ cloth print, picture or logo into 
a knitting graph for: 
* hand knitters 
* machine knitters 
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ULTRA-FAST 


*Matching magnetic fi? COMBO-PICK-UP 
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= Kit "include 
P * 5 sizes of reusable 
transparent graphs 


Toe 


.) rulers TRANSFER TOOLS 
\) * Hints & tips -, aS” FOR MACHINE KNITTERS ( 
, The JOLIE UNICORNS 
0 . 
\) £7 on aX 
Va" QOD ~MeE OF R@ () 
\ ee ro 
Please add $2.50 per order a - Ae a 
postage & handling * ¢ \ 






Universal $8.50 
Standard $7.40 
Bulky $8.80 
*Plus $1.00 S &H 
(unicorns only) 
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wan UF BROCHURE 
HALLANDALL, INC. 


y BOX 91-DEPT. T 
) REMBRANDT. 1A 50576 
V) (712) 286-KNIT 
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Threads books 


Wrap up 
your holiday 
shopping. 








NEW BOOK 
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Rohin & Russ Handweavers 
533 N. Ackims Street 


Robin & Russ Handweavers carries a large assortment of weaving, spin- 
ning and lacemaking supplies and equipment, Looms are ava lable by Or- 
egon Trait (manufactured by Robin & Russ), Norwood, Leclerc, Mua- 


The Ruggery offers an impressive number of supplies 
and patterns for punch-needle rugmaking These in- 
clude cotton backing fabrics in various sizes, Meriwell 


McMianville, OR 97128 
een) <th4e 


Mail order, retail, manufacturer 
Estabhshed in | 946 
iw 


Biohera's ceteris a 
‘Caters Things 
Route 1,)sox 1746 
Mineral Bluff’, GA 30559 
(404) 374-6916 


Mail urder, retail 
Established in 1978 
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comber and others. Yarns and threads in wools, cottons. linens, silks, 
metallics and other exotics are offered, as well as carded, dyed wool tops 
for spinning. Lacemaking supplies include pillows, prickers, bobbins and 
patterns. More than 500 books on all aspects of the fiber arts are listed in 
the company’s extensive catalog. 


Send for a free catalog and price list 


Robin 5. Lewis, owner of Robin's Bobbins, offers an extensive lineofsup- 
plies for lacemaking. These include pillows in various sizes and shapes, 
pillow seands, threads in linen, cotton and metallics, many styles of bob- 
bins, tools, bobbin winders, pattern stock, puns and tatting shuutles. Also 
eis ow pee armel Peed se) La CLs, (i femegears, lay 7 fee wry and 
identification, crochet. embroidery and needlework, needle lace. sinock- 
ing and tatting. 


Discountsare given toteachers; write or call for details. 


fares $C) bow pcre ck ed pee le 





mothproofed rug yarns, Paternayan rug yarns in over 
200 colors, Craftsman's dyes, Cushing Perfection dyes, 
the Craftsman’s punch needle, Tru-Gyde® shuttle 
hookers, frames, fabric cutters and needles. A number 
ofrug-heoking patterns and finished rugs designed by 
George Wells are included in the current catalog. 


Several custom-design services are offered: check the 
catalog for detaifs. 


aibbie | Se Oda business -sized envelope with § 45 postage for a 
catalogand price list. 


The Ruggery 
565 Cedar Saump Road 
Glen Head, Nv 11545 
(516) 676-2056 


Minl order, ret manufacturer 
Estublishedin 1921 
« 





Rumpelstiltskin, owned by Linda Urquhart, offers a variety. of fiber sup- 
plies, including domestic and imported yarns, basketry supplies, looms, 
spinning wheeis and knitting machines Classes in the fiber arts are of- 
fered at the retail | cation. 


N_ catalog is available at this time: write or call with specific requests 


Rumpelstileskin 


Sacraments, CA 9A8 La 
(916) 42-9235 

Mal order, retail 
Established in 19°73 
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St. Peter Wooten Mill is one of the few mills left in the count — that will 
Custom card your wool The mill will also wash or recard wools and 
actylics for spinning or quilt batting. St. Peer makes wool mattress pads, 
pillows and hand-tied comforters. 


Send fora fee brochure 


St. Peter Woolen Mill 
101%’ Broadway 
St Peter, MN 36082 
(507) 93h 37H 
Mail order, cetail, manufacturer 
Established in. [AGT 
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Ruth Ohlsen, owner of the Salt Lake Weaver's Store, offers 2 complete Salt Lake Weaver'sStore 
inventory of weaving and spinning supplies and equipment. Classes are 22°F 33005 

given in weaving, spinning, knittingand basketmaking. salt Lakes Cit. UT84106 

Discounts are given to local guild members. (801) 486-1610 


Send for a free catalog and price list. 


Mieulorder, retail 
Established in 1987 
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Ron and Teresa Parker, owners of Sammen Sheep Farm, supply heavily 
skitted, prime spinning wools from their sheep. They feature Sammmen Se- 
lection silver and Sammen Selecti_n black, which are very bright, lustrous 
and wavy Lincolo/Finn wools. The entire line of Schacht spinning equip- 
ment and accessories is also available 


Send 2 SASE and $100 for 2 current price list and wool samples 


Still searching 
for special materials? 
Look here. 


Sammen Sheep Farm 


Route 1, Box 144 
Henny, MIS 56541 
(258) 583-2419 
Mul order 
Esteblished i I97G 
- 


Now there’s no such thing as hard-to-find materials for 
your fiber arts. Bobbi McRae’s complete, conveniently 
organized sourcebook makes the whole world of fiber- 
arts products and resources readily available to you— 
whenever you need them. This volume contains listings 
and ordering information for more than 650 mail-order 
products and services coast to coast. 


The Fabric & Fiber Sourcebook shows you where to get 
the latest in yarns and fiber, fabric, weaving and spinning 
equipment, papermaking supplies, basketry supplies, 


surface-design materials and more. You'll also find 
information on educational opportunities in the fiber 

arts, publications on textiles, instructional videos, museum 
collections—even computer programs on textile design. 
And it’s all conveniently indexed by subject, company and 
location so it’s easy to use. What’s more, McRae’s 

plentiful fiber-arts tips and lore along the way make for 
good reading. When it comes to finding that perfect fabric 
or fiber, this is the book you have to have. 


Softcover, 240 pages, $12.95, #070087 





Bode) col: am iceloatm Mal: Taunton Press, use the attached insert or call 1-800-888-8286. 
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new line of 


THREADS books. 
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Knitting Counterpanes 
Nreditional Gavewte alters lor Contemporary Ainficrs 
Mary Walker pet 

} ee a die 


Now you can knit linens 
Grandma would be 
proud of. 


In the 19th century, many a bed was adorned with 
elegant knitted coverings called counterpanes. Sadly, the 
patterns for them have been languishing in attics and 
museums for most of this century—until now. 


In Knitting Counterpanes, Mary Walker Phillips gives 
you instructions for 46 individual counterpane patterns 
and 32 lace edgings and borders. This is a rare chance 
to expand your knitting repertoire and create heirlooms 
that will grace your home for years to come. 


Softcover, 192 pages, 157 illustrations, $15.95, #070068 


To order from The Taunton Press, use the 
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BOOKSs VIDEOS 





...Dy fellow enthusiasts 





BEST-SELLER 


Learn the colorful art of 
Fair Isle knitting. 


Alice Starmore gives you the most comprehensive 
account of the craft yet written. You'll learn what 
constitutes a true Fair Isle pattern and how to 

produce one, and you'll discover the secrets of working 
with color. Starmore also instructs you in the 

traditional techniques of her craft and shares a wardrobe 
of patterns for sweaters, hats, mittens and vests. 

There’s even a chapter on creating original designs, so 
you can use what you've learned to make your own 
stunning pieces. 


Hardcover, color, 208 pages, 255 illustrations, 
$24.95, #070066 


“This book is an 
affirmation of the 
tremendous joy to 
be derived from 
working with 
yarn, and a 
reaffirmation of 
the art of hand 
knitting.” 


~ye 
—Ornament & - 


attached insert or call 1-800-888-8286. 
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MUSEUM NEWS 
9,000-year-old textiles 


When you hear the terms prehistoric 
and Stone Age, do you picture crude, 
Neanderthal-looking people who swing 
clubs and lack an appreciation for the 
finer things in life? If so, youre in fora 
surprise, just as I was when I learned 
about an amazing archaeological find. 
In 1983, Israeli archaeologists unearthed 
thousands of prehistoric items from 
roughly 9,000 vears ago in a cave near the 
Dead Sea above a 

dry river bed called 
Nahal Hemar. The 
name means River of 
Asphalt and refers to 
the asphalt that wells 
up to the surtace in 
this area. Thousands of 
items belonging to 
an extensive cache of 
cultic objects were 
uncovered, but the 
most remarkable are 
fragments of baskets 
made of rushes and 
asphalt, linen cloth, 
and intricately 
knotted and twined 
fabrics. The 
workmanship and 
sophistication of the 
designs are entirely 
enchanting. 

As evidenced from 
the twined warps, 
which vary from 8 to 
15 ends/in., basketry 
was a very highly 
evolved skill. Although 
the shape and size of 
the baskets are 
unknown, it is 
obvious that the 
makers created 
decoration on some of 
them by alternating different natural- 
colored wefts to form patterns of bands 
and checkerboards. 

The composite baskets made of fiber 
and asphalt don’t look like much, but 
they represent a technical revolution. 
Pottery didn’t exist, so waterproof 
containers were hard to come by. The 
containers are coiled baskets of sorts, but 
they aren’t sewn together; applied 
asphalt made them rigid and waterproof. 
When I read about the composites, I 
thought, “Maybe this explains how Moses 
could float down the Nile in a basket.” 
Certainly, no basket I’m familiar with 
would have been successful. 
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Reconstruction of a knotted 
linen-thread headdress, 
whose 9,000-year-old 
Jragments were 
found in a cave 
near the Dead Sea. — 
(Reconstruction by 
Tamar Schick, draen 
by F. Veiner; ulustration  — "2 
courtesy of Israel Museion and 
Israel Department of Antiquities) 


The threads and fabrics represent the 
oldest documented linen, and they 
throw a new light on the extent of 
settlements and cultivation. The linen is 
further proof that plant fibers were 
spun before wool. The linen yarns are 
astoundingly fine (‘Az in. to “a in. in 
diameter before plying). The finest yarn 
has as many as 35 twists/in. Tamar 
Schick, Registrar of Archaeology 
at the Israel Museum in Jerusalem and 
a specialist in ancient textiles, 
has concluded that the fragments are 
not early experiments in fiber 
















work but rather the products 
of specialization resulting from a 
continuous development that was begun 
much earlier. 

Fragments of delicate, airy fabrics 
made by twining are part of this 
extraordinary find. Twining is 
essentially a finger weave, but an 
auxiliary object, like a frame, may have 
been used. I was able to study an example 
of the finest split-pair twining up close. 
It was so fine that I had to look at it 
under a 4-power magnifying glass to see 
how it was constructed. It’s mind-boggling 
to imagine anyone doing work of this 
delicacy without some kind of device to 


keep the warps tight and in order. The 
work was evidently not done at the site, as 
no frames or spindles were recovered. 

The most intriguing fiber object 
came to Tamar Schick in several pieces. It 
was apparent from the start that it was 
originally three-dimensional. But what 
was it? After much research, Schick has 
concluded that it is a beautiful and 
complex headdress, which she 
reconstructed to look as shown in the 
photo and drawing at left, below. It’s 
made of linen thread with over 100 
diagonally arranged, tightly knotted 
rhomboids skillfully 
executed with a 
knotted looping 
technique. Each 
rhomboid consists of 
64 loops. The 
headdress band was 
worked flat; 40 
plaited elements were 
interlinked, one ata 
time, with a loose end. 
The edges where the 
thread turns to begin a 
new row were 
eventually sewn 
together, thereby 
forming a circular 
band. The 
overlapping area was 
decorated with a 
green sewn-on 
serpentine bead. To 
begin the net, the 
individual who 
made it hung a row of 
knotted triangles 
from the band, which 
then led to the first 
row of rhomboids. 

The emotional 
impact of seeing this 
9,000-vear-old fiber 
work was tremendous. 
As I reverently 
studied a piece of cloth 
that was lovingly fashioned by someone 
that long ago, it created a sense of kinship 
and understanding that made me feel 
more connected to the past than [’d ever 
felt before. —Veréna F. Gelfand 


Gelfand, who described how to make a 
personal dress form im Threads, No. 24, 
p. 34, 1s a designer and weaver in 
Seattle, WA. Information for this article 
is based on the author’s conversations 
with Tamar Schick and on interim 
reports on the excavation, including 
Schick’s article, “Cordage, Basketry, and 
Fabrics” in the report, “Nahal Hemar 
Cave” (Antiqot, XVIIZ, Jerusalem, 1988). 
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Thinking about a knitting 
machine? Think about Studio 
knitting machines. 


Studio has the right knitting machine for everyone. 
Studio Starters designed and developed for newcomers 
to machine knitting. Punchcard machines to give you 
a lifetime of knitting pleasure. Machines to make 
patterns like Fair Isle automatically. Electronic ma- 
chines to make knitwear you’ve only ever | 
dreamed about. 





Studio 4 Star knits 4 types of yarn 


* Sportweight #* Worsted 
#* Fisherman #* Bulky 












Studio has patterns, teaching videos, accessories 
and a regular magazine packed with hints and 
tips to make sure that a Studio knitter is a 
happy knitter. 


Studio 4 Star makes fabulous 
knitwear for 4 seasons 


* Spring # Summer 
* Fall * Winter 


Studio knitting machines are easy to learn, J ) 
fun to use, and quick to knit. Show your 4 
family how much you care with hand- 
made knitwear they’Il cherish forever. 





4 
Pe 


For more information, please contact: Abs - 


Mary Winner, Dept. SN/89 we 
Studio Knitting Machines 
11760 Berea Road 
Cleveland, OH 44111 


Tel: 1-800-356-1305 
stil 
cS ~ CREATIVE KNITTING MACHINES 
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Clothing from the 
North Pacific 








On this remarkable Koryak shaman’s danc- 
ing coat from Siberia (c. 1900) one can rec- 
ognize constellations. Orion is on the right 
shoulder; Pleiades is on the lower left side. 
This star map is meant to be read from the 
garment’s top by the shaman during seance 
and travel to the other worlds, so the map 
appears upside down to the public. (Photo 
by Chip Clark for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; garment courtesy of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History) 


Lovers of embroidered salmon-skin 
jackets, mountain-goat wool, magic flying 
coats, and iridescent cormorant neck- 
feather cloaks will be delighted to visit the 
exhibition, Crossroads of Continents: 
Cultures of Siberia and Alaska, now on 
tour in the U.S. The first American- 
Soviet joint exhibition ever, it presents an 
exceptional selection of artifacts, one- 
third of them garments and ornaments. 
Clothing made by the Eskimo, Aleut, 
Northwest Coast, and Athapaskan Indians 
and by the Siberian Koryak, Chukchi, 
Even, and Nanai groups displays not only 
a high sense of aesthetic form but also 
a most ingenious use of local and traded 
materials. Spiritual concerns are well 
represented. The symbolic and realistic 
zoomorphic shapes and designs reveal 
the importance of the animal world for 
these hunters and gatherers. Since 
garments were protective in more than 
one sense, beads, animal parts, and 
metal pieces were often sewn onto a 
garment to serve as charms. The beauty 
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and craftsmanship involved in making 
caribou fur or seal gutskin outfits for 

the hunters, for example, were thought to 
be crucial to the outcome of the hunt. 
The ritual coat of a shaman (medicine 
man/woman) often has a back and 

sleeve design that evokes bird wings and 
tails moving during the magic flight to 
the upper world of the spirits. Some coats 
also have a seemingly random design 

(see photo at left) that is actually a map 
for the shaman to find his or her way 
during cosmic travel. 

Crossroads of Continents will be at 
the American Museum of Natural History 
(79th St. & Central Park W., NYC) until 
Mar. 25, after which it will travel to 
Indianapolis, IN; Los Angeles, CA; 
Anchorage, AK; and Ottawa, Canada; 
before starting its tour of the U.S.S.R. 
in 1992. There is a 360-page exhibition 
catalog ($45, cloth; $24.95, paper), 
richly illustrated with photos, maps, and 
drawings (Smithsonian Institution 
Press, Dept. 900, Blue Ridge Summit, 

PA 17294). —Valérie Chaussonnet 


Chaussonnet is an anthropologist who 
collaborated with the Smithsonian for 
this exhibit as a clothing researcher 
and Russian-language expert. 


Calendar sampler 





By the 1800s, needlework samplers, like this 
one by Mary Antrim (1807, Burlington Co., 
NJ), was a rite of passage for girls prepar- 
ing to assume household duties. Many fine 
examples have been collected by the Museum 
of American Folk Art (NYC), which collabo- 
rated with the Zephyr Press to present 13 of 
the best in a 1990 calendar: $9.95 + $2 S&H, 
from Zephyr Press, 227 Tenth Ave., New York, 
NY 10011. (Photo courtesy of the Museum of 
American Folk Art, private collection) 


ABROAD 
Knitting camp in Sweden 


Midway across the Atlantic and on my 
way to knitting camp, I began to have 
misgivings. I hadn’t told the staff at the 
Saterglantan school that I didn’t 
understand Swedish for fear they 
wouldn’t let me come. After all, one 
doesn’t need to speak to knit. The 
Scandinavian Tourist Office in New York 
explained where to send the registration 
and how to get to Insj6n by train, but the 
brochure had many more words in 
Swedish than they'd given me in English. 

I shouldn’t have worried. English is 
compulsory in Swedish schools, and one 
of the school’s apprentices was assigned 
to interpret for me. The week I spent at 
Saterglantan learning two-strand 
knitting gave me a perspective of Swedish 
culture quite unlike what most 
opportunities atford tourists. 

Saterglantan is a craft school in a 
beautiful area near Insjon, in Dalarna. 
Since 1964 it has been run by the 
Swedish Handicraft Industries’ 
Association and offers courses that run 
from a few days to four months; most 
classes meet Monday through Friday. 
Topics emphasize traditional Swedish 
crafts: embroidery, basketry, knitting, 
flax-to-linen processing, weaving, and 
woodworking. The school also includes 
a well-stocked shop that sells yarns 
and threads, as well as finished 
Swedish crafts. 

Our class consisted of seven students 
from various parts of Sweden. To obtain 
credit for the course, we had to 
complete a stitch sampler, a mitten, and a 
sock. The sampler was a prescribed 
pattern intended to teach us basic 
techniques. From there, we were on 
our own in terms of design. Swedish 
knitters tend to rely less on specific 
patterns than we do, and they adapt basic 
designs to the yarn being used and the 
required size of the finished garment. 

I chose a natural black wool for my 
mitten and even tried a motif with three 
colors in the same row. My classmates 
were sure I was making a child’s mitten 
based on the size because Swedish 
mittens are usually made much larger 
than the hand for warmth. The project 
clearly showed the reason textured 
patterns are most often worked in 
white—my work didn’t show up very well. 
Our final project was a slipper sock, 
designed to teach us to add the traditional 
heel after we’d knit the rest of the sock. 

Clary Berggren, our instructor, was 
patient, but firm. Classes were held from 
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4 NEW BOOKS! 


LACE NET EMBROIDERY 
by Th. De Dillmont $6.00 


THE ART OF DRAWN WORK 
by Butterick Publishing Co. $11.00 


THE ART OF NETTING 
ed by Jules & Kaethe Kliot $10.00 


THE ART OF HAIR WORK 
by Mark Campbell $16.00 
Add $2.70 P & H per order. Calif res. add sales tax. 
For comple e ca alog of embroidery & lace send: $1.00 


2982 Adeline Street, Dept THA, 
A ( | S Berkeley, CA 94703 
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Vintage Patterns 


For those who want the elegance of 
period clothing, we offer our catalog 
of patterns ranging from 1805-1950. 
These patterns include Country/Pioneer, | 
Victorian/ Edwardian, Patchwork and 
Ethnic designs. Also offered are band 
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a portfolio of uxury yarns For machine knitting 


Now with actual manufacturers’ sample cards 
8 companies - 26 lines - over 900 individual samples 
—-) MIX and MATCH for QUANTITY DISCOUNTS mc 


— 


Complete set in custom binder - a $60 value - only $45 
($7.50 refundable with order) 
mool. corton-acrylic: cayon-mohair.- alpaca 


VISIT OUR STORE - Tues thru Sat 10-5 
Yam closeouts PASS LP. knitking 


317/290-1500 


6350 W. 37th St. (at Village Sq.) 
Indianapolis, IN 46224 
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Notes 


Photo by Sharon Hissdorph 





8 am. to 4:30 p.m., with an hour for 
lunch. Most evenings, Clary opened the 
classroom and had us continue working. 
Our stay was not all work, however. 
One morning we visited Walstedts 
Textilverkstad, a small, family-run mill 
that produces beautiful yarns; and one 
evening we were invited to a party at 


SEWING NEWS 


If you’ve discovered something new in 
the world of sewing that others might 

want to hear about, please write to us: 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


A quilter’s fabric 

Have you ever wanted to make clothes 
out of beautifully colored and patterned 
quilt fabrics, only to be dismayed by 

the stiff, coarse texture of the cloth? Have 
you envied the subtle and imaginative 
fabrics that appear in old American 
quilts? Quiltmaking teacher and author 
Roberta Horton has marvelously satisfied 
those longings by designing a collection 
of 59 fine, soft, all-cotton fabrics (photo 
below) called Lines. They’re based on 

the woven stripes and plaids that she 
admired in 19th-century quilts. 

The fabrics, hand-dyed and hand-loomed 
in India to the standards of fine 
broadcloth, are so appealing that they’re 
selling to garmentmakers as fast as to 
quilters. They’re 45 in. wide and retail for 
under $7/yd. They'll shrink about 6%, 
but the dyes are colorfast. The slight gloss 
they have on the bolt washes right off for 
a lovely, soft finish. They often come pulled 
slightly off-grain, but if they’re ironed 
when damp, the grain can be straightened. 
For the names of local retailers, write to 
the manufacturer: David Peha, Fabric Sales, 
6250 Stanley Ave. S., Seattle, WA 98108. 
To order swatches and yardage, contact 
Cotton Patch, 1025 Brown Ave.., 

Lafayette, CA 94549; (415) 284-1177 


Every fabric in Roberta Horton's quilt, “38 
Lines Zigzag,” comes from her new collec- 
tion of hand-loomed stripes and plaids. 








the home of the school director, who 
showed us some of her collection of 
Swedish crafts. 

As I left the classroom one night, I 
looked up at the stars. The sky looked very 
different—the North Star was almost 
directly above. It was then that I realized I 
was truly at the top of the world! 





($1.50 for 59 1-in. swatches); or The 
Cotton Club, Box 2263, Boise, ID 83701; 
(208) 345-5567 ($4.50 for 25 4-in. 
swatches). —David Page Coffin 


Advances on fray 

If you’ve ever used Dritz Fray-Check on 
a ravelly fabric but found that it created a 
scratchy, stiff edge, you'll be glad to 

hear about Glu-N-Wash No-Fray from 
Plaid Enterprises. It seems to be a kind 
of thinned rubber cement that dries soft, 
but not gummy. Even better, it dries 
quickly. Like Fray-Check, it doesn’t wash 
out, and it can be ironed over when 

dry. It needs testing, however, to ensure 
that it won’t darken the fabric, as it did 
on several of the dark, thin cottons I tried 
it on. There’s also a No-Fray remover 
available in case it does stain—I didn’t try 
that. I use Fray-Check to stiffen 
buttonholes and keep the raveling cut 
edges from catching on the buttons. 
Glu-N-Wash No-Fray works fine for this, 
too, but doesn’t add any stiffness; and 
since it’s very thin, it more easily soaks 
into the surrounding fabric, so test it. It 
should be stored upright, as it tends to 
leak. —David Page Coffin 


R. Brown Textiles 

The ultimate experience for sewers who 
also knit has to be the discovery of 

R. Brown Textiles. Husband-and-wife 
team, Rita and Peter Brown, produce a 
richly coordinated line of custom-dyed 
yarn and handwoven fabrics. 

The Browns design separate lines for 
fall and spring, paying special attention to 
the skin and hair colors, which define 
an individual’s “season.” Rita takes charge 
of most of the dyeing, while Peter, 
working on a 60-in. AVL loom, weaves all 
the fabric in limited 62-yd. runs. One 
or two apprentices usually work with the 
Browns, who also enlist the expertise of 
knitwear designer Suzanne Bracken in 
developing yarns suitable for both 
handknitting and machine-knitting. 
Blending and plying ensure that yarn 
colors complement the fabrics and 
produce soft, luxurious sweaters. 

Because the Browns design all the 
yarns for the wovens as well as the knits, 
they’re able to combine colors, textures, 








If you're interested in going to 
Saterglantan, request a class schedule in 
English: Saterglantan, Hemslojdens 
Gard, 790 30 Insjén, Sweden; 
tel., 011-46-247-410 45. —Linda Sokalskia 


Sokalski teaches us how to do 
tvaandsstickning on pp. 44-48 of this issue. 


—_————————— 


R. Brown coordinated yarns and handwovens. 


and weights with total control, the drape 
of the fabric is never sacrificed to the 
design. The fall line is dominated by rich, 
elegant wools; silks; and wool/silk 

blends. The spring line is contemporary 
and cool in cotton, linen, and rayon 
blends (see photo above). Some of the 
fabrics are available with choices of 
yarn—a finely textured wool/silk blend or 
highly brushed mohair. 

R. Brown handles wholesale and retail 
mail orders. Fabric is sold by the yard, 
and yarns are sold in single skeins large 
enough for a sweater. While the fabric 
averages about $60/yd., and enough 
coordinating yarn for an average sweater 
may cost $80 to $100, you'll end up 
with a one-of-a-kind that you couldn’t buy 
for many times the price. For samples 
of the current line, send $5 to R. Brown 
Textiles, Box 17360, Fountain Hills, AZ; 
(602) 837-9227. —Susan Guagliumi 


Pants you can fit 

The world needs a lot more sewers like 
Sandra Betzina, who not only generates 
an electric, contagious enthusiasm for 
sewing, but also has fashion flair. If her 
video, Pants That Fit (1988), doesn’t 
help you sew a beautiful pair of 
European-cut pants, nothing will. 

A free Burda pattern included in the 
price is only the start; Betzina covers 
information that Burda doesn’t 
mention in its pattern instructions; 
e.g., determining your hip measurement 
at your widest point and finding your 
“stride” length. After suggesting 
appropriate styles for different figures, 
Betzina describes how to use a 
multiple-size Burda pattern, including 
how to quickly match the pocket shape 
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| SPEED TAILORING ! 
lA completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing the | 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's lined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and | 
| more. $12.95 


1$$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 

custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 

Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 

bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 
| 

| ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR | 

| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- 

| ing how to alter almost every article of women’s ready- 

| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- 

| plete price list included. $17.95 


| 
| 
| 








) ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men’s clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men’s 
| clothing, now is the time! $14.95 
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| You Save $8.00!!! 
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MOVING? 


Don’t miss an issue ok Threads. Just fill out and return this toate at 
least six weeks before you move. Or call 1-800-243-7252 (in CT, 426- 
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Antrim, New Hampshire 
seam to sew, then you'll enjoy the lasting 


beauty of our finest pigskin suede. Plus, oa 


you'llsee how easy it is to sew luxurious gar- 
ment leather on your own sewing machine. 
You get two pre-cut pieces of our fine pig- 
skin suede, real leather lace drawstring, 
metallic beads and complete instructions. 


TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 


Send $2.00 pe ‘1 a pst. hg: per kit to: Tandy Leather 
Co.. Dept. T1289, 934. Ft. Worth. TX 76113. Texas 
residents add aieates tax. Offer ends 5/31/90. Not available 
in stores. FREE catalog and SPECIAL BONUS with order or 
send $2.00 pstg./hdlg. to address above. 
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Jewelry Bag Kit 


Just right to tuck into purse or gym 
bag and so easy to complete. Only one 
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Sheena Ryan, Founder 
The New England School of NeedleArt 
182 Drum Hill Road 
Wilton, CT 06897 
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to the pants: close any front pleats, 
lay the pocket on top, and cut to match. 

Fitting is not left out. Besides 
demonstrating how to adjust the flat 
pattern for a protruding tummy; flat or 
full buttocks; and generous, high hips, 
Betzina shows us on a model how to 
make waistline adjustments. 

If sewing classes aren’t available in 
vour area, this fast-paced video is a 
worthwhile substitute. You can order it 
from Power Sewing, World Trade Center, 
Suite 275 H, San Francisco, CA, 94111; 
(415) 954-0949. It is available in VHS or 
Beta (1 hour) for $19.95+ $3 S&H ppd. 
(Canada, $5 S&H). —Amy T. Yanagi 


Call for workshops 

Many readers have expressed an 
interest in a central directory for 
intensive sewing workshops, so let’s 
make one. Here are the criteria: 

Classes should be on back-to-back 
days of two days’ to two weeks’ duration 
and should have national appeal. 

Schools must assist students in arranging 
for temporary housing—dormitory, 

hotel, etc. Courses should deal with 
concepts such as construction 
techniques, fitting, draping, textile 
science, pattern drafting, and design. 

If voure offering a workshop that 
satisfies these requirements, send a letter 
with the information, including the 
name of a person to contact, an address, 
and a phone number, to Threads 
Workshop, Box 355, Newtown, CT, 06470. 


About the reporters: David Page Coffin 
and Amy T. Yanagi are associate editors 
of Threads. Susan Guagliumi is a 
contributing editor. 





PEOPLE 
Pitcairn quilting party 


It was on Pitcairn Island in the South 
Pacific that Fletcher Christian landed in 
1790 after he and other mutineers 

from the HMS Bounty set Captain Bligh 
overboard. Today, 60 descendants of 

the mutineers live on this 1'2-mile-long 
island. In April, they'll celebrate the 
200th anniversary of the burning of the 
HMS Bounty. To commemorate the event 
and to raise money for the school, 


Pitcairn schoolmaster Lloyd Buckley and I 


decided to have a bicentennial quilt made. 
The 15 children of the island drew 


pictures of their history and everyday life. 


Over 60 drawings were sent to Hawaii, 
where local fiber artists and I selected 30 
and translated them into 12-in. quilt 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
Made in the U.S.A. 


“People working in the crafts are an 
important aspect of the vitality of American 
culture,” says Miriam Caravella of the 
United States Information Agency’s (USIA) 
Arts America program. That vitality is 
what the program tries to communicate 
by sending exhibits of many art media 
overseas. One such exhibit, Threadworks, 
will be touring eight African nations 
with living textile traditions. Artists or 
curators who offer lectures or workshops 
in conjunction with the shows further 
extend the cross-fertilization of ideas. 

Threadworks is an exhibition of small- 
scale textiles celebrating the cumulative 
power of repeated strands of thread. It 
contains works rendered in stitching 
(photo at right), tapestry, crochet, petit 
point, hooking, and knotting. The exhibit 
will be at the Flint Institute of Art (Flint, 
MI) from Dec. 24, 1989 to Feb. 28, 1990. 
In Uganda, the works will be mounted 
at a university art school that has a strong 
needlework program. Tanzania, where 
weaving is a cottage industry, has a 
particular interest in the show’s 
combination of traditional textile 
techniques and innovative ideas. Other 
African sites scheduled are Ruanda, 
Ethiopia, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Zimbabwe, and Swaziland. 

To be considered by the USIA for 
overseas, a Show must be American in 
content and suitable for a large 
geographical area, and works must be 
transportable and available for an 
extended period. Proposals are reviewed 
by a panel of the National Endowment 





An image of the HMS Bounty, as she looked 
in 1790, graces one of 12 quilt blocks in the 
Pitcairn Island bicentennial quilt. (Photo 
by Ed Gross) 





Going to Africa is Mary Bero’s “Head #1: 
Prissy Face,” 6'/s in. x 44 in. 


Smithaonian Institution plain 





of the Arts Museum Program. Final 
selections are based on the needs of its 
United States Information Service posts 
overseas. USIA exhibitions are presented 
under the auspices of U.S. embassies. 

Proposals must be submitted by 
nonprofit arts organizations, rather than 
by unaffiliated curators or commercial 
galleries. Occasionally, a USIA 
representative will find an appropriate 
show and suggest that a proposal be 
submitted. When selected, the exhibit 
becomes a cooperative venture of the 
USIA and the arts organization. For 
more information, contact Arts America, 
USIA, 301 Fourth St. S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20547. —Patricia Malarcher 


Malarcher is a James Renwick fellow 
at the National Museum of American Art 
in Washington, D.C. 


blocks. Five blocks were sent to Pitcairn 
women for sewing and embroidery. 
Assembled and hand-quilted, the result is 
stunning: Each block is a vignette of 
Pitcairn life. Embroidered on each block 
is the name of the child who made the 
drawing that inspired it. 

An image of Isaac Martin, the only 
American among the mutineers, graces 
the back of the quilt. Open the flap of 
his navy pants, and there are all the 
names of the people who worked on the 
quilt. The quilt (75 in. x 85 in.) is being 
raffled on Jan. 23. To participate in the 
raffle, send $1 (by check) for each ticket 
and a SASE: Rozemaryn van der Horst, 
Box 1155, Captain Cook, HI 96704. 

—Rozemaryn van der Horst 


Van der Horst is a fiber artist living 
in Captain Cook, HI. 
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Discount Prices 
Silk Scarves 


Cotton Fabric 
Garments for dyeing 


FREE CATALOG 


Call Toll Free 
(800) 542-5227 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 


textile arts index 
1950-1987 


—sadye tune wilson & ruth davidson jackson 
from selected periodicals: 
Ars Textrina , Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Handwoven, Interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie Wool 
Companion (now Weavers ), Shuttle Craftt Guild Monographs, Shuttle 
Spindle & Dyepot, Spin-Off, Textile Museum Journal, Threads in Action 
Monographs, Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 
1006 pages , 8 1/2" x 11" hardcover 
4|,236 Entries; Acid-free Paper 
Subject Index, Author Index 
Columnar Format-easy reading 
Smyth Sewn-lies flat 
Periodic Updates 
$28.00 plus $3.00 P&H each 
Canada and Overseas P&H $6.80 
TN residents add sales tax $2.17 each 
U.S. Funds; Prepay; Allow 3-6 weeks for delivery 
Wholesale inquiries welcome 
ORDER FROM: Tunstede Press, Sadye Tune Wilson 


212 Vaughn's Gap Road, Dept. TM 


Nashville, TN 37205 (615-352-0971) 


other Tunstede Press titles 


OF COVERLETS the legacies, the weavers 
by Sadye Tune Wilson and Doris Finch Kennedy 
496 pagas— size 10 1/2” x 14*, hardcover 
$70.00 plus $4.00 P&H each 
TN residents add sales tax $5.43 each 
MANUSCRIPT NOTES ON WEAVING-Jarres M. Horres 
republication 1912 edition 
320 pages, 6 1/2" x 9 1/4°, hardcover 
$25.00 pus $1.50 P&H each 
TN residents add sales tax $1.94 each 
color sides of swatches avaiable 
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The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 
tion and patterns that relate to all makes of 
knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- | 
tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 
| WKM.G to keep you abreast of what's going 
on, where to find your favorite yarn and 
accessories, what's new and what's been 


updated. 


U.S.-  lyear ¢ ¢ $18.50 2 years © * $35.00 
Canada- 1 year ¢ $25.00 2 years © * $48.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail ¢ * $25.00 
1 year Air Mail © * $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon,WA 98070 


The Machine Knitter's Source 


ATTEND THE I5TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE 
COUTURE 


SEWING 


| coves the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
the tradition of the French 
masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 






Alt) 
| | 


L | | | 
vt HH 
Sa a | 


WDE 


INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 





oin other enthusiastic 
home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P. O. Box 
61271, Denver, CO 80206 « (303) 355-1655 





NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
TELEPHONE 

T & PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 
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New Book 
Waverly Honor: 


A Workbook of Embroidery 
Design 


Recapture the elegance of antebellum Virginia 
with this valuable design resource filled with 
hundreds of patterns collected by the young 
Virginia Baskerville a 
her home, Waverly 
Honor. The old 
plantation house is 
gone now, but the 
grace and charm of 
those days lives on, 
thanks to the research 
of Martha Anne Hart 
and Hester Neblett. 
Detailed _ instructions 
for 25 whitework embroidery techniques are also 
given in a well-illustrated appendix. 


$ 29.95 





Other Titles: 

Lady Evelyn's Neediwork Collection 
Traditional Japanese Embroidery 
Kurenai Japanese Embroidery Journal 


$ 34.95 
$ 36.00 
$ 18.00 


Shipping charges: $ 2.50 for first book, $ 1.50 
for each additional book. 


Embroidery Research Press 
10800 Alpharetta Highway, Suite 200 G-4 
Roswell, GA 30076 


eae (404) 578-6544 ( 
me Wholesale inquiries Invited. 








Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-12 | 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: (716) 683-4100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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City 
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Koos, the Master 
of Collage 


Inspired solutions to 
enahine -appliquéd edges unite 


art, fashion, and comfort 


by Dawid Page Coffin 


oos van den Akker hates it 
when people call his clothes 
art to wear. “Even when Coc- 
teau and Picasso worked for 
Schiaparelli,” he says, “that 
wasn't art—it’s decoration. It’s too easy.” 
Fabric artists, makers of quilt wearables, 
and imaginative home sewers can be ex- 
cused for seeing artistic elements in the 
rich surfaces and dazzling colors that fill 
this Dutch designer’s Madison Avenue 
store. But Koos (pronounced like coast 
without the t) calls his trademark fabric- 
collaged garments “commercial clothes.” 

Koos maintains an exhilarating, playful 
inventiveness and a remarkable singleness 
of vision in the heart of that most fickle 
and pragmatic world—New York’s Garment 
District. To find out how he does it, I spent 
several days with him and his assistant de- 
signer, Diane Hendry, at his Seventh Ave- 
nue workrooms. 

“T have a background in classic clothes,” 
says Koos, “and I can make clothes fit, so 
now I can be relaxed and make beautiful 
things without worrying about dressmak- 
ing. I love to make unusual combinations, 
and I enjoy clothes. They are absolute 
beauty—they were always on my path.” 

Beneath the swirling surfaces of a Koos 
creation is a basic garment: an oversized 
coat; a boxy raglan top; a straight, tailored 
Chanel-type jacket. These forms are ideal 
canvases, the frames for his fabric paint- 
ings, but they must also function as practi- 
cal, modern clothing, and these unfussy 
geometries are perfect for action as well. 

“People have no time for fashion. These 
days it’s about Benetton and The Gap. My 
clothes must be perfect over a T-shirt and 
jeans. You should be able to throwthem in 
the backseat of your car.” 

No matter what the fabrics in a Koos col- 
lage—from tissue to fur—the machine- 
stitched layers of color make a sturdy gar- 
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ment, a fantasy with pockets. When drape 
and flow are important, some garment parts 
may be “un-collaged,” but Koos’s multi- 
layered fabric is invariably soft and tactile. 
Almost incidental to his goal of making 
lovely things, Koos van den Akker has rein- 
vented the quilted, appliquéd garment. Be- 
sides making it so beautiful that you must 
stop to admire it, he has developed such 
easy, design-sensitive construction meth- 
ods that you know you just have to try 
making one for yourself. 


The path to Madison Avenue—During 
World War II, when Koos was four years 
old, his neighborhood in Holland was 
bombed, and his family evacuated their 
house. “I was playing, and I ran outside in 
my costume—a crepe-paper skirt and wings 
on my back. When I was eleven, I made my 
first dress for my sister, and many more 
after that. My family would go to church 
three times every Sunday, and I'd make 
dresses for all my girlfriends. We'd sit in 
the front row so everyone could stare at us.” 

Koos left home when he was about 15 to 
attend the Royal Academy of Art in The 
Hague but soon gravitated to a fashion acad- 
emy in Paris. Christian Dior’s workers spotted 
him there, and he apprenticed with them 
for the next three years, making suits and 
dresses. He returned to Holland in 1965 to 
open a salon for custom clothes. “It was a 
beautiful shop...we had lovely windows. But 
it was not a success. My father helped me 
start it, but when he died, I left for New 
York.” Koos took with him a portable sew- 
ing machine and $168. 

“T arrived on a Saturday and went straight 
to the Empire State Building and loved 
everything I saw. On Sunday I went to the 
Guggenheim Museum, and on Monday to 
Macy’s to buy fabric, and I was in busi- 
ness.” He made a dress in his hotel room 
every night and soon was selling every- 













































The ability to combine the most unlikely of 
fabrics, layer them comfortably, and use 
their edges as design elements are the keys 
to Koos van den Akker’s successful clothes. 


Koos’s fabric-collaged technique (facing 
page) begins with a layer of base fabric. 
Gauzes and laces can be combined with cot- 
ton flannel, and yards of bias tape create 
shapes within shapes. 
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Koos works on a sleeve for the resort collection. He begins with the on-grain green print sleeve 
shape, then cuts and pins new elements until he’s satisfied. He then glue-baste and sew the 
collage elements flat and cover the raw edges with bias tape. 


thing he could produce. “Thirty-five dollars 
a dress, custom-made, not adventurous. It 
was an easy period.” Within two years, Koos 
opened his own tiny shop on Columbus 
Avenue, where he continued to personally 
make everything that he sold. This is where 
the Koos look evolved. Five years later, in 
1975, he moved to 795 Madison Avenue, 
and he’s been there ever since. “It’s my joy, 
my kitchen, my lab.” 

Koos still spends most days at the sewing 
machine, but now 27 people help him pro- 
duce his collaged garments: a wholesale 
line for a few department stores and his 
collection of one-of-a-kind creations, which 
has lured Barbara Walters, Glenn Close, 
Marilyn Horne, and Bill Cosby (Cosby wears 
Koos sweaters on his TV show) into his shop. 


Where it all comes from—“I start with fab- 
ric. Silhouettes come later. Shapes are not 
really what I’m interested in. I love fabric, 
and I buy it in a very different way from other 
designers, who buy just what they need; 
they have it all figured out, have sketches— 
I don’t sketch. I like to have a library of 
fabric.” Koos’s library is huge and stagger- 
ingly beautiful. Everything comes in bolts. 

A typical Koos starts with the pattern 
pieces for a simple garment, cut carefully 
on-grain from a single base fabric. Depend- 
ing on the fabric, and the season, the pieces 
may be stabilized with an underlayer and 
fused with a spray adhesive (3M #6065). 
Cotton jersey might support a gauzy ma- 
dras, which also would permit a sleeve to 
be cut on the bias and still support multi- 
ple layers of random-grain collage. 
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With scissors and a practiced eye, Koos 
then carves through the heaps of contrast 
fabrics all around him on his worktable, 
finding shapes to fit within the pattern 
piece before him. I watched as Koos trans- 
formed the fabric in the photo above in 
less than 15 minutes, and with scarcely a 
backward glance, from a humble sleeve into 
an excerpt from his endless and ongoing 
abstract mental painting. 

“My designs come from inside; it’s im- 
pulsive. I have no control over it. I don’t 
perfect it. I just do it. But I'll tell you an 
interesting story. A friend gave mea book a 
while ago about Dutch costume. I could care 
less what they wore then, and I never saw 
it when I was a child. When I grew up, my 
parents and our area, it was very plain. But 
there it all was in this book, the whole 
thing, the stripes against flowers, lace, leather, 
combinations—it gives me goose bumps to 
think about it. I’m still not interested in 
the old costumes, but they are exquisite. 
So this is where it comes from; I have noth- 
ing to do with it. There’s no resemblance, 
yet it’s all there. It has to do with heritage, 
whether you like it or not, but [m nota 
folkloric designer. There’s no label that fits. 
Its original. Not fashion, not art, just in- 
spired clothes with a lot of details.” 


Inside the workroom—A sleeve as elabo- 
rate as the one I saw Koos making will be- 
come part of a one-of-a-kind garment. For 
his wholesale line, Koos’s collage designs 
are simpler, and his staff will figure out 
how to reproduce multiples at their ma- 
chines from his prototypes. 


In another area, Diane Hendry works in 
much the same way (see “Making a Koos,” 
p. 33), creating one-of-a-kind Koos garments 
stamped with her more formal and sym- 
metrical vision. She is largely responsible 
for the recent appearance of figurative shapes 
among the flurry of elements in the col- 
lages at 795 Madison Avenue. Diane won 
her job with a completely fabric-collaged 
fan letter to Koos. The letter demonstrated 
her mastery of his techniques and her ca- 
pacity to make them her own. These days, 
Diane also hand-makes Koos’s astounding 
born-again furs. Koos cuts up and machine- 
sews old fur coats as if they were fabric 
(photos on facing page, top and left), and 
adventurous customers bring in their furs 
for rehabilitation. 

Says Koos, “Teaching someone young the 
tricks of fashion, of life, that’s what in- 
spires my life now. It’s behind everything I 
do and directly inspires my work.” Since 
1985, Christian Francis Roth, the son of an 
acquaintance, who described Roth to Koos 
as determined to work in fashion, has been 
studying in Koos’s workrooms. “I started 
when I was seventeen,” Roth told me. “Koos 
taught me how to sew and cut and about 
fabric. I spent about nine months quilting 
coat linings so I’d know how to sew a 
straight line.” 

While studying nights at Parsons and FIT, 
Roth expressed an interest in designing. 
Koos lent him fabric, hired a patternmaker 
to work with him, and sent his seamstresses 
home with work for Roth’s emerging line, 
which debuted as “Fall ’88” with about 14 
pieces. Roth’s third collection, “Fall ’89,” 
which was shipped in July to Bergdorf Good- 
man, Bonwit Teller, and Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue, uses spare silhouettes, with an echo 
of Koos in the elaborate appliquéd cutouts. 
But these are witty images and figures— 
clothespins, puppets, and clocks, in black, 
and infrequently, on solid fabrics. 


Drawing lines with fabric—As I pored over 
Koos’s sumptuous originals, I was contin- 
ually struck by how elegantly the basic 
problem of fabric collage—raw edges—had 
been solved. Koos’s collages are actually a 
form of machine appliqué. Each appliquéd 
element is cut to shape and straight-stitched 
in place. Making a virtue out of necessity, 
Koos has evolved a couple of highly effi- 
cient strategies for covering edges. Their 
function is hardly ever obvious because 
they work primarily visually, adding a free 
linear element, and intricately shaped out- 
lines, to the designs. 

Rarely, Koos or Diane will decide to fold 
under the edges first. But usually they cover 
the edges with cut-to-shape thin leather or 
Ultrasuede patches, or with premade bias 
tape. Koos sends yards of appropriate fab- 
ric out to be formed into continuous rolls 
of tape, either in. wide or, less often, 
’” in. wide (this is useful for both tight 
curves and small designs) when finished. The 
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Assistant designer Diane Hendry cuts old furs into new collaged 
coats (above and left). The collage techniques work easily for fur, 
leather, and imitations because the raw edges don't need finishing. 
Below, more formal designs—com pleted jacket backs. 
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top drawing at right and the top photo on 
the facing page show how the tape is sewn 
around corners and curves. 

To easily make your own bias tape, use 
one of the tape-folding gadgets made by 
Clover. They come in several widths, start- 
ing with 4 in., theyre inexpensive, and 
they work beautifully, especially combined 
with a rotary cutter and mat for etficient 
strip cutting. Follow Koos’s example, and 
buy yardage just for making into bias tape. 
Make lots so you can cut long strips and 
won't have any seams to worry about. 

Koos finds that very small stripes, checks, 
and calicoes work best graphically and that 
bias tapes of large prints take over, weaken- 
ing the composition. When made in these 
simple textures, the tapes provide great con- 
trol over the emphasis that he or Diane 
gives to the appliquéd shapes, softening or 
clarifving the boundaries. They make it easy 
to combine fabrics because the join be- 
tween very similar fabrics needn't be lost, 
and wildly different fabrics can be unified 
by an allover network of the same-print bias. 

The leather, of course, doesn’t need edge 
finishing, and it adds instant contrast to al- 
most any fabric. Leather patches can be cut 
to enclose very distinct shapes. Because of 
the wide variety of printed and textured 
real and synthetic leathers available, this 
technique has many possibilities for provid- 
ing just the needed touch in a composition. 


The upside-down Hong Kong finish— Koos 
takes the idea of decorative covered edges 
to it’s logical conclusion by also finishing 
cuffs, collars, and openings with contrast- 
ing bias strips. If the garment is thin enough, 
the same bias tapes can do the job. If it’s 
too thick, Koos will cut a wider strip. In 
either case, the method is the same, a vari- 
ation on the standard Hong Kong finish, in 
which right and wrong sides are reversed. 

The standard Hong Kong finish leaves 
one raw edge, usually on the wrong side. 
Granted, it’s bias and won't ravel, butit’sa 
good place for another decorative tape. Koos 
arranges the raw edge on the right side, 
where you'll see its covering. He starts on 
the garment’s wrong side with a bias strip 
cut four times the width of the planned 
finish. He sews the tape wrong side up, 
turns it, and stitches in the ditch, then 
trims the raw edge with narrower tape (see 
center drawing). If he’s using tape alone, 
he just unfolds one edge and sews in the 
crease, then topstitches on the right side of 
the garment. 

If the bias strip is wide, it can’t be eased 
simply around corners. It must be mitered 
(see bottom drawing). This takes some ex- 
perience to do beautifully on very thick 
fabric because you have to allow for the 
thickness of the enclosed fabric, but it’s 
worth the effort. [] 


David Page Coffin is an associate editor 
of Threads. 
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Finishing machine-appliqué edges with bias tape 


Always stitch appliqué side of tape first, to catch raw edge. Don't stretch bias. 


Inside corner 





Pointed corner 


< needle. \ 





Always stitch 
from inside 
sleeve. 





outside corners of edge trim 


Mitering 


=— . os = — se 


1. Divide bias strip into fourths, and 
stitch to finished width from corner. 













se Applique | —— = 


Fold end up at 45°. - 


4. Unfold fabric and -~ 
finger-press binding 
to open seam. © 
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6. Stitch in the ditch on wrong 
side; trim binding on right side 
and finish with bias tape. Or 
fold under binding on 
right side to catch in seam. 


Outside corner 


Spiral 


Start stitch 
on inside 
edge. 


Tuck new 

end under 

previous 
tape before 

_ stitching —— 

outside edge. 















ya 
Topstitch 
trim, and bias tape 





turn slee 


to finish. 


~ | 2 Stitch second strip 
from same point. 
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Copy the 
Clothes You Love 





Pants are an easy introduction 


by Jann Jasper 


o you have a favorite garment 
that’s too worn to wear? Per- 
haps there’s a vintage dress 
youd like to reproduce. How 
about those store-bought 
pants that fit you better than any you’ve ever 
made? To make a pair just like them, read on. 

You can make a pattern from an existing 
garment without taking it apart. And you 
can do it very accurately. It’s much easier 
to start with a garment that can be smoothed 
out fairly flat, such as pants, so I’ll use 
them to illustrate the concepts of copying a 
garment. A garment with a lot of shape 
built into the seams (e.g., a jacket or fitted 
dress) is more difficult to copy because it 
can't be flattened. Avoid complex garments 
on your first attempts. A garment with many 
pieces isn’t necessarily more difficult to 
copy, but it’s time-consuming because of 
all the pattern pieces involved. 

Garments of very soft or unstable fabric; 
e.g., Knits and wovens, may have been badly 
stretched or may have distorted grain lines. 
A stretched-out garment fits well because it 
has been forced out of its original shape. It’s 
difficult to duplicate this precise fit in a 
brand-new garment, as you must estimate 
how and where to include the ease, so select 
something less worn for your first try. 

You can make your pattern on muslin or 
paper, but paper distorts less. Any paper on 
which pencil markings are easily visible is 
fine. Pattern paper with horizontal and ver- 
tical lines of dots or letters to denote length- 
wise and crosswise grains is ideal. Light- 
weight or medium-weight shipping paper 
is okay, but markings are a bit hard to see. 
Don’t use newspaper; you can’t see mark- 
ings on it. Artist’s tracing paper is brittle, 
and tissue paper tears. White shelf paper is 
good, but something less opaque is better. 





Preparing the pants— Regardless of which 
garment you choose to copy, start by study- 
ing how it’s made, both inside and out. No- 
tice whether the fit and shape are provided 
by curved seams, darts, pleats, or all three; 
these features will be included in the paper 
pattern. How many pattern pieces will the 
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Comfortable otd clothes don’t have to be mere memories. Use the duplicating tips from Jann 


Jasper to make a pattern for new ones. Prepare pants for taking a pattern by closing and 
pinning all pleats, then thread-tracing the grain line (in brown on pants above). 
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Start with a grain line. Draw one on your pattern paper. Pin the fabric to the paper along 
the grain line, rolling to match lines accurately. 


garment need? If you want to include all the 
details, such as pockets or a fly front, note 
how theyre constructed. Make sure you 
understand how the garment was assem- 
bled before you begin making the pattern. 
The dimensions of pleats and darts must 
be measured in the garment, then trans- 
ferred to the new pattern; they provide ease 
that’s difficult to restore later if missed. 
Think of a pleat as a long dart; it may taperto 
an end at hip level, or its fullness may con- 
tinue well down into the leg. Smooth and 
pin each pleat shut to its natural endpoint 
(photo, p. 35). You can insert a yardstick 
between the layers to avoid pinning the 
pleat to the back, which must remain free. 
If your pants have an elasticized waist, 
and the elastic is inside a casing, you can 
easily remove the elastic and flatten the 
fabric. If the elastic is sewn into the waist, 
no preparation is necessary at this point. 
Since fabric is malleable, especially in 
garments that have been worn and washed, 
you must keep the grain straight while you 
work. To do this, thread-trace the lengthwise 
grain on both the front and back of a pant 
leg down the center. On more complex gar- 
ments you can also trace the crosswise grain. 
You'll leave this thread line in until you're 
finished; later, it will serve as a reference 
point for double-checking your pattern mea- 
surements against your pants measurements. 
Turn the pants inside out and mark loca- 
tions for pattern notches with safety pins 
(they won’t fall out as you work) along the 
inseams and outseams near midleg. Pat- 
tern notches will help you match the pieces 
together and check their dimensions. 


Tracing—It doesn’t matter if you copy the 
front or back first; 1] start with the back. 
Cut pieces of paper wide enough and long 
enough for the front and back pant legs, 
and draw grain lines down the center the 
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full length. Lay the pants on a sheet of pa- 
per, with the wrong side of the part that 
youre working on against the paper. Match 
the thread-traced grain line to the line on 
the paper and pin the lines together from 
waist to hem (photo above). Check often to 
see that the grain line remains straight and 
that the pant leg is smoothed flat. Place 
pins several inches apart. 

Then work from the pinned grain line 
toward the inseam and outseams and fold 
the pleats and darts into the paper (left 
photos, facing page). Measure from the thread- 
traced grain line along the cross grain to 
darts or pleats to find their exact locations, 
and mark the paper. Measure the pleat or 
dart width on the pants; then fold a pleat 
into your paper at the location marked. 
Make sure the fold in the paper is the same 
width and length as in the pants, or you'll 
change the fit. 

The stitching line of a dart makes it easy 
to see how much fabric it contains. Insert a 
pin at the dart endpoint in the pants so 
youll be able to feel for the point when 
marking the paper. Your sense of touch 
will help you smooth the fabric flat against 
the paper to check the location. Sometimes 
it’s also helpful to flip the pants and paper 
over and place a press mitt or tailor’s ham 
inside the dart area to hold out the curve 
and facilitate folding the dart smoothly. 

Pin the darts and pleats of fabric and pa- 
per together. Flip the pants to the top again. 
Transfer the outseams, then the inseams 
(photo at top right, facing page); you'll add 
seam allowances later. Pin the fabric flat to 
the paper and mark the paper at the out- 
seam from hem to waist, smoothing the 
fabric against the paper and checking that 
the fabric grain stays straight. I use short 
pencil marks rather than a continuous line; 
after I trace the pattern, I connect the marks 
into a smooth line. Then roll the pant leg 


toward the inseam, and pin and mark it 
from hem to crotch. Cross-mark the paper 
at the safety pins that you've placed for 
notches, and mark the finished hem edge. 

If the pants have gathers to the waist be- 
cause elastic is sewn to the waistband, you 
probably won't be able to pin the pants all 
the way to the top. When you've pinned as 
close to the waistband as possible, stretch 
the waistband against a yardstick to mea- 
sure the waist distance between the center 
and side seams. Mark this width on the pa- 
per pattern at the height of the waist. Lo- 
cate the grain at the top of the side seam 
and follow it down 3 in. Measure out to the 
side seam; then make the paper pattern to 
determine the rough shape of the hip. 

It’s especially important when youre pin- 
ning the back of the pants to paper that the 
lengthwise and crosswise threads be at right 
angles through the entire crotch and hip 
area, as it’s probably stretched from wear. 
Lay a square on the fabric to ensure this. 
You might not be able to completely 
straighten the stretched areas without hav- 
ing bubbles appear in the seat; those bub- 
bles are the extra room you’ve built into 
the garment by wearing it. 

The next step is to pin and mark the 
waist and crotch seams. Carefully mark the 
paper at the waist seamline, lifting the waist- 
band off the paper if necessary to see it. If 
the waist is elasticized, stretch itoutas you 
mark. Next, mark the crotch, lifting the 
seam allowance so you can see and mark 
the seamline. Once you've squared the grain, 
the back crotch seam and upper inseam 
will probably look wavy because the fabric 
has stretched, just as mine did (photo at 
bottom right, facing page); pat it into place 
to restore the crotch curve to that of the 
original pattern. If you flatten the curve 
and disregard the grain, it will be longer 
than on the original garment. The back is 
done, so unpin and repeat for the front. 


Perfecting the pattern—After you’ve copied 
both the front and back, double-check the 
accuracy of your pattern by measuring it at 
several checkpoints and comparing it with 
the pants. Since fabric isn’t rigid, it’s nor- 
mal to find that adjustments are necessary. 

For reference, draw lines perpendicular 
to the grain line at the following locations 
on your pattern, as I did on mine (top 
photo, p. 38): high hip (4 in. below waist); 
hip (7 in. below waist); top of the inseam; 
midthigh; knee; midcalf; and hem. Pin-mark 
the corresponding points on the pants. On 
both frontand back, compare the widths at 
these places and also the crotch depth and 
total crotch length. 

Make any needed adjustments. When in 
doubt about which markings to follow, make 
the pattern looser rather than tighter. The 
crotch is a tricky and crucial area. If you’ve 
double-checked your pattern against the 
pants at the length from the waist to the 
top of the inseam and you've double-checked 
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Locate dart positions. Pinch in the body of the dart. 





Fold the darts into the paper, wsing a pressing ham underneath to 
mimic body curves (above). Mark the dart legs, and pin the folded 
dart to the pants (below). 
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Smooth the fabric toward the leg seam from the grain line; pin the 
pants to the paper from hem to waist. Mark dots along the seamline; 
roll the leg U necessary to pin the inseam. Since the darts and pleats 
are pinned shut, the pants won't lie flat, but the fabric should lie 
smooth against the paper, as Jasper checks here. 


Pin the crotch so the grain lines are straight. The fabric may ripple, 
but that’s fine; an incorrectly pinned crotch may lie flat but result in 
a crotch line that’s too long. 
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the leg width at the crotch, your total crotch 
length should also be correct. If you’re not 
sure, widen the “hook” area (where the 
back crotch meets the inseam). Women 
usually need more width here anyway. 
Also check the width and length of your 
closed pleats. Pleat length may seem irrele- 
vant, since the pleats aren’t stitched shut, 
but you’ve incorporated the amount of full- 
ness they contain, and you'll need the full- 
ness to reproduce the fit of the garment. 
Since you've double-checked your mea- 
surements, your markings should fall into 
line with only minor deviations. Connect 
and blend the marks smoothly, using straight 
and curved rulers. Cut off any excess pa- 
per, leaving 1’A-in. seam allowances. 
Next, you'll check the lengths of the seam- 
lines on the front and back patterns against 
each other and smooth out any jagged in- 
tersections at the hem, crotch, and waist. 
Starting with the back and front inseams, 
lap one edge over the other from the notch 
at midleg to hem and pin. Correct discrep- 
ancies in seam lengths by dividing the dif- 
ference in half and drawing a new hem. 
Repeat this process for the top half of the 
inseam. Measure the length from the notch 
at the midleg to the crotch; divide the dif- 
ference by 2, and mark the front and back 
at the common length where the crotch 
line meets the inseam. Overlap the front 
and back at this mark, pin them together 
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fora few inches, and draw a smooth crotch 
curve (left photo, above). 

Use the same procedure to match the 
outseam length, evening up the hem if nec- 
essary. Pin shut all darts and pleats and 
draw a smooth waist curve (right photo, 
above). The hip area will cup when you pin 
the seams together, and it’s tricky to draw 
on something that’s not lying flat, but this 
is the only way to prevent peaks or dips in 
the finished waist seam. Draw the waist 
seam in a smooth curve, connecting most 
of the dots and ignoring any that are way 
out of line. 

To match curved seams, like the jodhpur- 
style outseams of my pants, place pins at 
the notch and hem. Hold the patterns up to 
the light—you can compare the two seam 
lengths and shapes in one step. If there’s a 
discrepancy in the shapes, compromise to 
make them match. 

After the pattern is trued and I’ve added 
details, such as the fly front, pocket open- 
ing, and waistband, I use “-in.-wide seam 
allowances everywhere, except at the crotch, 
where I use ‘2 in. Wider seam allowances 
in a curved area obscure the fit because, 
when the fabric is stitched, it won’t lie flat. 
There are so many variations on closures 
and pockets that I won’t go into them here, 
but an easy way to add them is to refer toa 
pants pattern that you have and transfer 
the appropriate parts to your new pattern. 





Check the length and width of the pattern 
against the original. As a reference for the 
hip area, draw horizontal lines perpendicu- 
lar to the grain line on your pattern at high 
hip, inseam top, and midthigh. Then use a 
tape measure to check the width of areas 
that won't lie flat (above), such as the back. 


Redraw the crotch curve (far left) and waist 
curve—green lines (near left)—so the front 
and back meet smoothly at the side seams 
and inseam. Differences are averaged by eye. 


The pattern is finished, but before you 
cut it in the real fabric, test it in muslin or 
a fabric that’s close to the original weight 
or drape. No matter how careful you are, 
there will be some adjustments needed, es- 
pecially on your first attempts. Don’t use a 
fabric that’s limp or very stiff; it won’t give 
a true picture of your fit. Baste the inseams, 
outseams, and crotch seam, and baste on a 
waistband. Don’t iron the muslin; it’s too 
easily distorted. Try the pants on, wearing 
the appropriate undergarments and shoes. 
Pin the zipper opening shut and make sure 
you can comfortably close the waistband. 
Walk, bend, and sit to ensure that the pants 
are comfortable. Note any corrections (for 
help with fitting, see the pants-fitting arti- 
cles in Threads, No. 18, pp. 32-37), and 
transfer them back to the pattern. 

With any new pattern, it’s normal even 
for experienced patternmakers to go through 
a few muslins before getting it perfect. Don’t 
be discouraged; the results will be well worth 
it; its a good investment that you'll use 
over and over again. L] 


Jann Jasper shared tips on correcting 
pants-fitting problems in Threads, No. 18, 
pp. 36-37, and took us on a tour of New 
York City sewing suppliers (No. 18, pp. 76-78) 
and cultural resources (No. 25, pp. 76, 78). 
She 1s a professional free-lance pattern- 
maker and writer in New York City. 
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Quilts Celebrate 
the Human Spin 


The pioneer experience is captured 
in stitched fragments 


by Norma Bradley Allen 


atchwork quilts, Patch- 
work lives. Some life pat- 
terns are svinmetrical, with 
a predictable, repeated, 
elegant form. Others fly 
Off inte a beautiful crazi- 
ness, as if an outer force bumped the 
hand that was sewing, making everything 
into a surprising kaleidoscope of experi- 





ence, There's something awesome and de- 
lighting about every one of them, 


Most of my growing years were sper 
In two little country towns only 90 miles 
apart, Plainview, Texas, and Clovis, New 
Mexico. Both are in dry, flat, brown 
country, now tamed to cotton, wheat, 
and cattle, The land is so flat that when 
the wind isn't filling your eves with dirt, 
vou can sometimes see for 50 miles in 
anv direction. 

Many of the women who came as the 
first pioneers to the Southwest arrived 
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With romantic notions of the unknown, 
They definitely experienced a hard bump 
Of fate, jostling them from the previous 
patterns of their lives, Some had packed 
away a wardrobe of velvet and silk and 
leaped into the void, following the lure of 
the undiscovered and, usually, the charm 
ofa strong, adventiiresome man. Quickly 
they found that the unknown had be- 
come an opportunity to learn whether 
they had the strength to sturvive—to simply 
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stay alive.The next challenge was to do that 
and also to retain their sanity. 

Many who couldn't balance this new, re- 
lentless, rugged, raw life with something of 
feminine softness and beauty went back 
home, went among the walking dead, be- 
came ill and died, or killed themselves. The 
suicide rate for the first groups of pioneer 
women was painfully high. Those who sur- 
vived were of strong spirit and remarkable 
resiliency. They laid the foundation for a 
new life in a new land. They took what was 
given them and made it beautiful. 

Even though my mother and grandmother 
had softened my path through that land, 
still the first goal I remember having was 
just to get out of there, and I did. I went to 
the city and stayed a long time. But as I 
grew older and gained some maturity, it be- 
came compellingly important to me to take 
a look at my roots. Feeling a deep need to 
understand what those other lives had been, 
those other, older women with whom I was 
unavoidably connected, I returned to Plain- 
view and Clovis and also visited many other 
small towns like them, along with lots of 
farms and ranches, where the foundations 
of life in the Southwest originated. I spent 
four years in the area. 

I didn’t know if I'd be able to talk with 
the women I met there. From my youth I 
remembered that they never talked much. 
They were busy. There seemed to be a code 
of the West for women too: If one woman 
had done something very well, mentioning 
it was considered bragging. Since that wasn’t 
acceptable, they didn’t speak of those things. 
On the other hand, complaining was a sign 
of weakness, and that wasn’t acceptable 
either. The women just did their work with 
endurance and an amazing strength. 


During the day, they worked in the fields 
with their men; planted their gardens; canned 
the food; and cared for their houses, 
clothes, and children. At night, many of 
them spent their only personal, quiet mo- 
ments of rest piecing scraps and quilting 
them into beautiful, artful covers for their 
loved ones. 

Through many hours of talking with them, 
I discovered how great was the gift that 
those women had provided. With all the 
physical work required of them, they were 
still able to love deeply, and they created 
and gave beauty by working with only tiny 
scraps of recycled material. 

Most of the women I first visited were in 
their 70s and 80s. And most of them con- 
tinued to make magnificent traditional quilts. 
They were themselves pioneer settlers of 
the land or had come as children with 
their parents to homestead what looked 
like, as one woman said, “No fit place to 
live. It just looked like land—not a country 
at all—but, perhaps, the material out of 
which a good country could be made.” 

They were still mostly working from well- 
packed piece bags that often contained scraps 
that their mothers or grandmothers had 
placed there. They used those pieces, but 
sparingly. They made their quilts a very 
special journal of family history; each per- 
son or remembered event was captured and 
symbolized by a tiny piece of cloth. With 
the quilt as a focus for their memories, 
they were happy to talk, finally having some- 
one express an interest in their work. 


Rosie Fisher—Rosie Fisher, shown in the 
photo at right, below, lived on a Texas farm 
with her husband, Joe. The first time I met 
Rosie, she was wiping dripping peach juice 
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One of Rosie Fisher’s star quilts hangs in a cotton wagon. At right, Fisher sews a quilt top 


together while Joe, her husband of more than 50 years, joins in the conversation. 
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from her hands onto her pink chicken-feed- 
sack apron. She was barefoot. She laughed 
and said that she just never had learned to 
like the feel of shoes. She didn’t wear them 
unless she had to. As we talked, Joe was 
coming up from the old wood barn with a 
bucket of eggs that he’d just gathered. They 
both invited me in through the old screened 
porch. Rosie had one quilt frame set up in 
the living room and another suspended 
above the bed (see her quilt in the photo at 
left, below). 

Rosie had a lot to say, and I had a lot to 
learn from her. She talked of her life and 
what quilting meant to her. She said, “I’m 
eighty-three, and I've done a heap of quilts, 
girl, but I remember like it was yesterday, 
my first quilt. Mama had one of them frames 
that swings down from over the bed, just 
like I do, and there was always a quilt on it. 
She quilted for the public to help pay our 
way. Now, we might take one out late one 
night when it was finished and wait till 
mornin’ to put the next one in the frame, 
but that was as long as it was ever empty. 

“Mama was a beautiful quilter. She done 
the best work in the county. Everybody 
knew it too. She wouldn't let nobody else 
touch her quilts. I always longed to work 
with her. And I can tell ya how plain I re- 
call the day she said, ‘Rosie, you come quilt 
with me now if you want to.’ 

“IT was too short to sit in a chair and reach 
it, so I got my needle and thread and stood 
beside her. I put that needle through and 
pulled it back up again and down, and my 
stitches was about three inches long. Papa 
come in about that time. He stepped back 
and said, ‘Florence, that child is flat ruinin’ 
your quilt. Mama said, ‘She’s doin’ no kind 
of a thing; she’s quiltin’ her first quilt.’ He 
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said, ‘Youre gonna just have to rip it all out 
tonight.’ Mama smiled at me and said, ‘Them 
stitches is gonna be in that quilt when it 
wears out. All the time they was talkin’, 
my stitches was gettin’ shorter and shorter. 
That was my first quilt.” 

Rosie paused and smiled the inward smile 
that looks upon a time past and said, “T still 
have to look at it sometimes.” The memory 
of the first lesson in the pleasure of excel- 
lence is a joyously light piece in the patch- 
work of one’s life. I saw that on her face. 

She continued, “Me and Joe been right 
here on this place since 1904. There ain’t 
nothin’ ever gone to waste here yet, and 
there ain’t never gonna be. Lots of stuff 
around here is just about gone now. We 
ain’t got much but chickens and dogs and 
cats, but we make it good, Joe and me. I 
never quilted for the public like me Mama —_— 
did. Joe said that wasn’t never gonna be Z ll a 5) i ‘ i ; a 4 
necessary for us. It was always sun up to During the long drought in the 1950s, Erma Wink kept the cattle alive on singed cactus. She 
sun down for us. But the Lord’s been good tended to the ranch, which was 40 miles from anywhere, while her husband, Leslie, worked in 
to us. One never worked no less than the the city. Quilting at night kept her sane. Now she quilts mostly Texas stars and flowers. 
other.” Her voice softened. “And I love the a - 
ole boy like I did when I was a girl.” Embar- 
rassed by that confession, she laughed loudly. 

“When Papa was out behind them mules, 
I was keepin’ my scraps caught up. Now my 
fingers done got old, and the mules are 
gone, but I told that old man of mine that 
folks is liking my quilts again, and he may 
find hisself the only farmer around that 
knows how to plow with mules.” 











Erma Wink-—I traveled on to the ranch of 
Erma Wink (top photo), which is deep in 
the West Texas cactus and mesquite coun- 
try, where water is truly more precious than 
gold. Erma told me the story of the seven- 
year drought on their ranch in the 1950s. 
She and her husband, Leslie, were raising 
their young family on a ranch that they’d 
saved very hard to own, and with a lot of 
hard work they were doing fine. 

“Well, we never had to worry about food,” 
she said. “Oh, we had to worry a bit about 
raisin’ it and keepin’ things alive, but all 
that was was work, as long as the rain came. 
But it stopped. It just stopped rainin’. Fora 
long time, as we watched the grass turn 
brown and the creek get lower, we kept 
thinkin’ tomorrow. It’s just got to rain to- 
morrow. Then the cattle had to be sold. There 
wasn’t anything for them to eat or drink. 

“The hardest part for me was when Les- 
lie had to leave to find other work. There 
was sure no work near us. Most every other 
man had already gone. And the few jobs 
there were already filled by folks in the 
same boat. 

“I was left with four babies, forty miles 
from anywhere, some chickens, afew cows 
that we had to try to keep alive so we could 
start our herd again when the grass came 
back. I ran clear out of feed for the cattle, 
and they were dyin’, so during the day I 
would walk out into the field and chop cac- 
tus, stack it and burn it to get the stickers 
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Arthur's mother made during the mid-1880s as a surprise present for his father. Nothing 
could be a greater contrast to it than the Woodburns’ other treasure, the crazy quilt at right 
that Arthur’s mother made without using scissors. Making the quilt helped restore her sanity 





off to feed the cows, and I was figurin’ out 
ways that we could eat it in the house. I 
was so tired and burned at night you would 
have thought I would just fall. But piecin’ 
up my scraps and quiltin’ kept me together. 
I was always proud that the children never 
knew it was so bad. 

“Well, first before we went clear under, 
Eisenhower gave us some relief, and then 
the Lord did. ['d like you to be able to feel 
my spirit when it rained and Leslie come 
turnin’ that corner.” She unconsciously held 
her hand over her heart for a brief moment, 
then slapped her knee and laughed. “Seems 
like now I quilt things about water and 
bright flowers [see her quilt in the bottom 
photo on p. 41], and I cover my grandbabies 
in little Texas star quilts!” 


Arthur Woodburn—In Clovis, New Mexico, 
I met Arthur Woodburn and his wife, Wil- 
lie. He referred to her as his child bride. 
She called him “Teacher.” When I arrived 
at their home, Arthur had just celebrated 
his 93rd birthday. Their house was only 20 
miles from where he’d been born. He and 
Willie had an extensive quilt collection, 
but Arthur had two quilts that he called his 
own. They had both been monumentally 
important in the patched pieces of his life. 
He held them across his long, Levi-covered 
legs, one quilt draped over his spur-scuffed 
boot. He spoke softly and almost reverently 
as his calloused fingers almost impercepti- 
bly stroked the cloth. 

“This quilt is mine now, but it was made 
for my pa [photo at left, above]. He and 
Mama married back in Virginia, but he had 
made it clear to her that he wanted to move 
West as soon as they could. He got a job 
layin’ track for the very first railroad that 
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after her husband was killed in a railroad accident. 


ever went into New Mexico. When they got 
through layin’ it, he was picked to stay on 
with the company. He was given the job of 
keepin’ twenty miles of that track inspected 
for safety. That was done on foot, and he 
walked it. If he didn’t have to do any repair 
to it, he could walk it all and back in a day. 

“Mama was home to care for the stock 
and me. I reckon she wanted to make some- 
thin’ nice for him, so she started on this 
quilt. I remember her watchin’ for him so 
she could hide it before he came in the 
door. Lots of times she’d be runnin’ when 
he hit the door. I know Pa knew somethin’ 
was up, but he didn’t mess with it. It was 
her ‘do.’ 

“Ittook her the better part of two years to 
get it all done. It was perfect little work, 
and even when she had time, her eyes got 
tired. When she was ready to give it to him, 
she called me inside. He took it and stud- 
ied it and studied it. I didn’t think he was 
goin’ to say anything to her, and she was 
commencin’ to cloud up. But then he taken 
that quilt and wrapped it around Mama and 
swung her up off her feet and sashayed her 
all around the kitchen. Both of ’em laughin’ 
to beat the band. Turned out to be a real 
fine present. 

“The next spring, Mama had wrapped up 
her work for the day and was piecin’ up 
some scraps to cover the baby that was 
comin’ due in the summer. “She had just 
litthe lamp, when we heard a lot of horses 
comin’ up the road, ridin’ straight and hard. 
Mama looked up at me and seemed to reach 
way down deep to get her breath. She throwed 
her work down and ran, but I beat her to 
the porch. 

“There was five men from the railroad. 
They were sweatin’ and talkin’ over one an- 


other’s words. Mr. Rice thought maybe Pa 
had fell and hit his head on the tracks. 
Slim Jenson thought maybe the heat had 
got him. None of ’em could figure out why 
he didn’t hear that train. We never had a 
clear reason, but they had to bring him 
home to us in a bushel basket. Mama didn’t 
cry, and she didn’t say one word. She just 
sat down on the porch kinda in a little ball 
and started rockin’ back and forth. 

“I was relieved greatly when the women 
came and my grandma taken us both over 
to her place. She said we should stay with 
her at least until the baby came. 

“Some days I helped Grandpa with the 
stock, and I washed cannin’ jars for Grandma; 
but Mama never came out of the back room 
where they'd put her that first day. She just 
sat there rockin’ and starin’. She looked real 
little in there. 

“Then one day Grandma went after her 
old piece bag with all them material scraps in 
it and gave it to Mama with a needle, a spool 
of thread, and a pair of scissors. Mama’s eyes 
focused on them scissors, and she stared at 
"em, but she left ’em layin’. I don’t think 
she ever wanted to see another cut thing. 

“A few days later, Grandma asked me to 
carry Mama’s dinner to her. And, lo and 
behold, there she was sittin’ and sewin’ 
pieces together. It didn’t seem to matter 
any to her which ones she pulled out. Just 
takin’ what was on top and sewin’ it any- 
where to the others. She put all them pieces 
together without ever layin’ cuttin’ edge to 
any of ’em. 

“Four months later, she hada whole quilt. 
It was just finished when the new baby was 
born.” Arthur hesitated and cleared his 
throat, “That’s when my Mama’s eyes come 
clear again.” 
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Lessons of the quilters—The quilters fre- 
quently chose their patterns from the land 
and their environment. Their patterns also 
came from dreams and memories of where 
they had been. Many of them had first 
lived in square, colorless dugouts or in log 
cabins. Even their next homes didn’t have 
a lot of color or style, because it was much 
too time-consuming and expensive to build 
such places. But the Log Cabin quilt could 
have style and color, and it certainly did, as 
can be seen in the photo below. The quilt- 
ers put those colors in and turned the logs 
of cloth in a zillion different ways. The ba- 
sic premise of the log laying remained the 
same, but oh, the magic in a bag of old 
scraps. If you have a dark, use it. Then 
reach next fora light. The joy balances the 
pain. The overall picture is dazzling and 
warm and full of comfort. 

It is obvious that the quilters didn’t de- 
vote themselves to their art. From the time 
that they were very young, they had to toil 
in the fields. Frequently they married in 
their early teens, trying to escape the harsh- 
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ness of that life, only to find that things 
were worse. They quilted for their hope 
chests, for their lovers, for warmth, for their 
children, and for their grandchildren, to give 
to others—and as a means of survival—men- 
tal as well as physical. 

They documented not only the world 
around them, but their own inner world, a 
landscape of their lives in living color. Quilt- 
ing was their release from the hard-edged 
pieces of their lives into bursts of bright, 
spiritual energy. In the interviews with them, 
which later became the book, The Ouilters: 
Women and Domestic Art, my co-author, 
Patricia Cooper, and I discovered that there 
had been enormous hardship, but there 
was no evidence of self-pity amongst this 
group of brave pioneer artists. 

They cut away the pieces that were rot- 
ting and saved the beautiful, whole parts, 
which they combined with new or rescued 
pieces and tried a new design. They smoothed 
and reformed and softened, embodying a 
spirit of toughness and discipline and the 
necessity of completing a task begun. They 





The darks of pain and the lights of joy take their places in a Log Cabin quilt. A continwum of either would take away from the beauty of the 


whole. This quilt is a testament to the life of the 19th-century woman who made it. 
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quilted a new thing. The process employed 
darks and lights, circles and squares, trian- 
gles and pyramids—all the shapes of art 
since time began. They found a balance 
and a center, making a complete thing of 
beauty. The quilt, the beauty, the love, the 
life, the spirit. It circled and grew and be- 
came larger than the life that had created 
it. They came to a land, much of which was 
bare and bleak. They colored it and covered 
it. Their hands and their visions helped 
piece a land into a country. LJ 


Norma Bradley Allen, of Cedar Hill, TX, is 
co-author of The Quilters: Women and Do- 
mestic Art (Doubleday, 1977; reissued in 
1989-—$15.95). Winner of the 1977 Notable 
Books Council Award and other awards, 
it was the source of the musical drama, 
Quilters, by Molly Newman and Barbara 
Damashek, which was nominated for seven 
Tony Awards. Some parts of this article 
have been taken from the book. Photos on 
pp. 39-41 by Bill Helms; photos on this 
page and the facing page by the author. 
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Mittens and gloves are 


the most common appli- 


cation for tiiindsstickning, 


Linda Sokalski’s mittens are 


fun to knit because of the vari- 


ety of crooked-stitch designs 


(the pattern is on p. 45). In true 


Swedish style, the mittens aren't 


interchangeable, as the thamb gus- 


set is formed on one side only, and 


the back of the hand is patterned. 
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alarna Province, in the heart 
of Sweden, is a striking con- 
trast to the modern, progres- 
sive image we generally asso- 
ciate with Scandinavia. It is 
here that a most unusual knitting tech- 
nique quite unlike anything encountered 
in any other part of the world is still prac- 
ticed and taught. The technique is called 
tvadndsstickning (tvo-ends-stick’-ning, lit- 
erally two ends knitting). To do it, you con- 
tinually twist two strands of yarn around 
each other, forming alternating stitches. 
The reverse side resembles crocheted af- 
ghan stitch, and the fabric is dense and air- 
tight, perfect for cold Swedish winters. The 
density, as well as the absence of long floats, 
also contributes to durability. 

While on a business trip to Sweden a few 
years ago, I was introduced to tvadnds- 
stickning at the Stockholm Handcraft Guild. 
Among the books I acquired, Tvaddnds- 
stickat, published in 1984 by the Dalarnas 
Museum, is probably the most comprehen- 
sive. I’m sorry the English translation wasn’t 
available then (Twined Knitting, 1989, by 
Birgitta Dandanell and Ulla Danielsson, In- 
terweave Press, 306 N. Washington Ave., 
Loveland, CO 80537; $18.95 + $2.50 S&H). 
It would have saved a lot of confusion when 
I tried to teach myself the technique with 
only the photos and drawings as guides. A 
picture may be worth a thousand words, 
but a picture with a few words of explana- 
tion is probably worth ten thousand. I also 
assumed the accuracy of two English refer- 
ences that asserted you could achieve the 
same effect much more easily by strand- 
ing, where one strand is always above the 
other. This technique will yield different 
results, depending on the number of stitches 
being odd or even, but it isn’t tuddnds- 
stickning. To convince myself I was doing 
it right, and to learn more, I eventually 
spent a week at Saterglantan, a craft school 
in Dalarna (see “Notes,” p. 22). 

Your initial reaction to the correct tech- 
nique may be like mine. You may wonder 
if the effort of continually twisting the yarn 
is worth it. But if you persevere, complet- 
ing the mittens in the photo at left (pattern 
on p. 48), you're likely to become as ob- 
sessed as I am with this unique and fasci- 
nating technique. 





Background—Tvdaddndsstickning had been 
largely forgotten in the 20th century until 
1974, when an archaeological investigation 
in the old copper mining town, Falun, pro- 
duced a glove so interesting that it inspired 
extensive research. Initially, it was thought 
that the glove, made before 1680, could 
have been worked in ndlbinding, a type of 
needle lace common to Scandinavia since 
the Iron Age. Closer investigation, however, 
indicated it was knit in tuddndsstickning, 
the only knitting technique known to the 
peasant population of Dalarna by the mid- 
dle of the 1600s. Because there were many 
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immigrants at that time, one historian, Inga 
Wintzell, postulates that the technique may 
have originated in Germany. The technique 
is also known in bordering areas of Nor- 
way, where coarse gloves are worked with 
the wrong side out. The warmth is often 
increased by pile, which is sewn through 
the horizontal stripes. 

Despite its lack of popularity during most 
of this century, tuadndsstickning never fell 
into disuse in Soller6én, an island in Lake 
Siljan. Soller6n is particularly known for 
elaborately patterned gloves and stockings 
using krokmaskor, textured surface pat- 
terns. Gloves were usually worked in white 
cotton and were made for weddings-—finger- 
less gloves for the bride and finger gloves 
for the bridegroom. Lima parish, on the 
Norwegian border, is also known for wed- 
ding gloves dating from the 1800s. The pat- 
tern was generally plain—at most a border 
pattern and usually some marking of the 
thumb gusset. What is remarkable about 
these gloves is their fineness—the gauge 
was typically 23 sts/in. 

While the origin of tuddndsstickning is 
unknown, its decline is well documented. 
Tvddndsstickning was always done with 
the yarn held in the right hand and thrown. 
In the 1860s, however, Eilert Sundt, a Nor- 
wegian sociologist, issued a report that 
“proved” knitting could be done faster with 
the yarn held in the left hand. Around the 
same period, knitting began to be taught in 
the elementary schools, and the left-hand 
technique was taughtas the “correct” method. 
There are still some older women around 
who recount the difficulty of learning the 
school method after having learned the old 
method at home. Sundt’s studies never con- 
sidered tuidndsstickning, which also was 
not included in the school curriculum and 
thus fell into disuse. 


Yarn and needles—Tvddndsstickning is 
usually worked in the round on double- 
pointed needles with fine yarn. European 
double-pointeds come in sets of five instead 
of four, and patterns like the pattern on p. 48 
are written accordingly. It’s assumed that 
there are equal numbers of stitches on each 
needle unless the pattern states otherwise. 

Older pieces were most often knit in wool, 
but linen and cotton are also found. Wool 
yarn was sometimes blended with rabbit 
hair to obtain a whiter color or with dog 
hair to be more waterproof. Since textured 
surface patterns show up best in white, it 
was the most popular color, often with red 
trim. Black was also used frequently, and 
sometimes various shades of green. In Nor- 
way, coarser work was done in natural gray. 
Today, it’s also very popular to use one 
strand of white with one strand of gray to 
create striped fabric, but white remains 
the most common color. 

Traditional Swedish yarns tend to be firmer 
and less elastic than most of our wool yarns, 
but fingering or sport-weight wool is suit- 


able for tuadndsstickning. Worsted-weight 
yarn is too heavy for most garments. 

Before you begin knitting, roll the yarn 
into a ball that feeds from both the inside 
and outside—thus the two ends. When the 
yarn becomes excessively twisted, pin the 
two ends to the ball with a knitting needle, 
as shown in the drawing below, and let the 
ball spin to untwist them. 

Most of the yarns we buy today are S-plied. 
The twisting motion of tvddndsstickning 
will twist these yarns tighter, and it will 
sometimes feel as if the yarn is fighting 
back. Examination of old pieces disclosed 
that they were often done with Z-plied yarn, 
which untwists as it’s knit. A special Z-plied 
yarn is made for tuadndsstickning by Wahl- 
stedts Textilverkstad, Box 731, 780 44 DALA- 
FLODA, Sweden. It’s available in white and 
natural black for 55 crowns (about $8) for 
100 g. A sample card is 35 crowns ($5). 


Working in teddndsstickning —Traditional 
application of tuddndsstickning is generally 
limited to mittens and gloves (the most 
common), stockings and socks (which I’ 
discuss in my next article), and sleeves. Oc- 
casionally sweaters are worked in tvuddnds- 
stickning, but caps rarely are. 

Since Swedish mittens are usually made 
very large to allow air circulation for warmth, 
there are a number of shaping variations. 
Older patterns didn’t use ribbing at the 
cuff. The mittens were knit straight or with 
a gauntlet to fit over the sleeve cuff. The 
decreases at the fingertips and thumb or at 
the top of a mitten are always at the sides 
rather than evenly spaced. And because of 
the way the shaping is done, the two hands 
are worked as mirror images. 

In general, the thumb gusset lies on the 
palm side of the glove, rather than at the 
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all. Spread strands 
and let ball spin to untwist. 
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Insert needle into thumb loop. 

Bring lower strand in front of previous 
stitch and around needle. Then lift 
thumb loop over new stitch. 


Hold two strands in right hand, 
as for knitting, and form cast-on loop 
with third strand and left thumb. 


Double-twist cast-on 
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Hold three strands as for basic cast-on, 
forming thumb loop the same way, but 
insert needle from back of loop. Form 

- §titches with right-hand strands, just 
as for basic cast-on. 


After forming new stitch, bring thumb 
loop over needle to complete stitch. 
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The cuff of this satire mitten 1s decorated with AaORAGROR: m preereneeen and full YTOWS, aviga 
maskor, and reverse (purl) rows. (Photo courtesy of Dalarnas Museum) 
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side. The simplest gusset has no shaping at 
all. When you're ready to separate for the 
thumb, you put half the required number 
of stitches on a holder and cast on an iden- 
tical number. Formerly, a mittten was of- 
ten knit without a thumb. After the body 
was completed, the knitter would cut the 
opening at the proper position and pick out 
the correct number of stitches. She picked 
up stitches along both sides and knit the 
thumb to the proper length. (See “After- 
thought pockets” in Meg Swansen’s article 
in Threads, No. 25, p. 49.) This unshaped 
thumb opening works largely because of 
the loose fit. 

Shaped gussets can have increases along 
both sides or at the center. One of the most 
common has increases along one side only 
(see pattern, p. 48). 


The basic technique—T he way you hold the 
yarn and the way you use your right hand 
differ greatly from the methods used in or- 
dinary knitting. At first, tuddndsstickning 
may seem awkward, especially if you’re used 
to holding the yarn in your left hand. But 
with practice you'll find it more comfort- 
able, and the knitting will go more quickly. 

To knit, hold the yarn in your right hand, 
one strand in front of (or below) your index 
finger and the other between your middle 
fingers. Pick up the strand below your in- 
dex finger by tilting your index finger into 
position, and use it to knit the next stitch 
(photo at top right, facing page), which re- 
sults in a half-twist of the two strands. 
Then insert your index finger between the 
strands (photo at left, facing page), followed 
by your middle finger, to return to the 
starting position. Repeat this process with 
each stitch, each time lifting the strand 
under the index finger forward over the 
strand used for the previous stitch. 

For reverse (purl) rows, both strands 
are on the front, and the new strand is 
brought under the strand previously worked 
(photo at bottom right, facing page). Al- 
though the motion seems to be in the op- 
posite direction, you're still twisting the 
yarn around the previously worked strand 
in a clockwise direction. Since tvddnds- 
stickning is usually worked in the round, 
reverse rows are used mainly for decorative 
effects (see top of mitten cuff on pp. 44 and 
48 and in photo at left). You can also work 
a reverse row after casting on to help pre- 
vent the edge from curling, but it’s easier 
to do this if you work a knit row on the 
wrong side before joining the round. 

Casting on for tuddndsstickning is sim- 
ilar to the common two-tail or double cast- 
on, but you use three strands instead of 
two, typically one strand of red and two 
strands of white. Start with a large slipknot 
with all three strands. (You'll drop this knot 
off without knitting it at the end of the first 
row, before joining the round.) Hold the 
red strand in your left hand and the two 
white strands in your right, in the same 
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To twist strands for the next knit stitch, slip your index finger under the strand you just knit 
and scoop the back strand forward (photo above). Replace your second finger between the re- 


positioned strands and knit with the strand in front of your index finger (top photo, right). 


manner as for Knitting. Form a half-twist 
loop with your left thumb (drawing at top 
left, facing page), and insert the needle. 
Wrap the first white strand around the tip 
of the needle and pass the loop over it 
(drawing at top right, facing page). Repeat, 
using the second white strand. Continue 
like this, each time bringing the new white 
strand forward over the one used to cast on 
the previous stitch, in the same manner as 
for knitting. The strands will twist. 

A variation of this technique, sometimes 
called the double-twist cast-on, involves a 
full twist of the left-hand loop rather than 
a half-twist. After forming the loop with 
your left thumb, insert the needle from the 
back, under the thumb (drawing at lower 
left, facing page). Treat the two strands in 
your right hand in exactly the same way as 
with the basic cast-on method. Pass the red 
loop over the stitch (drawing at lower right, 
facing page). This cast-on is not only very 
decorative, but it also results in a more 
elastic edge, which is particularly suitable 
for cotton and linen yarns. 

After casting on, you generally work two 
rows before joining the round. The first 
row, which is a wrong-side row, adds a 
decorative ridge if you knit it. Working it in 
two colors gives the appearance of a twisted 
cord. The second row is a right-side row, 
which you must complete before joining so 
youll be working in the right direction. 

Increasing in tvédndsstickning is re- 
markably simple and relatively invisible. 
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Since there are two strands of working yarn, 
you just work a stitch twice—once with 
each strand in the same side of the stitch, 
always continuing to twist them. Double 
increases, i.e., 3 sts in 1 st, are unknown. 
But if it were necessary, you’d make single 
increases in adjacent stitches. 

Decreases are worked as in plain knit- 
ting, either right hand (k2tog) or left hand 
(sl1-kl-psso or SSK). 

Embellishment of tvédndsstickning falls 
into three basic categories: embroidery, multi- 
color knitting, and textured patterns, known 
collectively as ytmoénster (literally, surface 
patterns). Often all three were combined in 
the same garment. I’ll concentrate here on 
single-color textured patterns and follow 
up in my next article with multicolor work. 


Surface designs, ytmdnster—Tvddnds- 
stickning is best known for its wide variety 
of textural surface patterns. To create these 
patterns, you normally bring the strand 
that wasn’t used to work the previous stitch 
over the other strand and between the nee- 
dles to the front. You can purl the next 
stitch with the front strand or knit it with 
the back strand. In either case, the non- 
working strand is carried across the stitch 
(in front if you knit, behind if you purl). 

The most distinctive textured pattern, 
unique in tuadndsstickning, is created with 
krokmaskor (literally, crooked stitches). Pat- 
terns generally consist of combinations of 
odd numbers of stitches, in which stitches 


Purl, holding both strands in front. Bring the 
strand to be purled under the one just worked, 
and wrap the yarn as a normal purl stitch. 





purled with the front strand and stitches 
knit with the back strand alternate. You 
leave the front strand in front until the 3, 5, 
etc., pattern stitches have been completed, 
carrying it across the alternating knit stitches. 
Successive rows alternate knit and purl 
stitches. That is, you knit the stitches you 
purled and purl the stitches you knit. If 
you work two rounds this way, the result is 
a chainlike pattern such as that produced 
on rnd 3 and rnd 4 of the mitten pattern 
on p. 48. The strands don’t twist around 
each other while you work krokmaskor. 
The design in aviga maskor, another type 
of textured pattern, consists of purl! stitches. 
Knitting proceeds in the normal, twisted 
manner until you bring a strand forward 
for the next purl stitch. Since the strand 
used to purl is brought to the back of the 
work after each purl] stitch, aviga maskor 
differs little in appearance from textured 
patterns created with purl stitches in nor- 
mal knitting (see photo, facing page). 
Krokmaskor and aviga maskor can be 
used in numerous designs. Patterns are 
usually geometric and appear to be adapted 
from weaving or pattern darning. You can 
work the same design, using either tech- 
nique, but the effect is very different. O 


Linda D. Y. Sokalski of Hudson, OH, an en- 
gineer and a district manager with Ohio 
Bell, knits in her spare time. She pursues 
the byways of knitting on intensive knit- 
ting vacations. 
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A Knotted Thread % 


Bead stringing revealed 


by Susan Guagliumi 


v father’s mother was a 

tiny, fastidious woman 

with a delicate trade: She 

strung pearls and other 
gem-quality beads on knotted cords for jew- 
elrv stores. In retrospect, I guess it’s easy to 
understand why she closed the door to her 
workroom as soon as I'd arrive to visit. At 
age ten, I was a rambunctious tomboy, al- 
ready taller and heavier than my grand- 
mother. Nevertheless, I was fascinated by 
the elegance of the beads and by my grand- 
mother’s quick, clever movements as she 
formed the knots between them. 

By the time I was in college, I'd cleaned 
up my act considerably, but I still met with 
resistance and with the crazy disdain that 
some craftsmen develop for their own skill 
over the years. “Its a curse to know,” she 
declared with a finality that closed the sub- 
ject for good. I couldn’t appreciate the ten- 
sion of close, eyestraining work with ex- 
pensive jewelry that wasn’t hers (she was 
bonded for security) that left her neck stiff 
for days. I saw only the beautiful gems that 
she transformed into elegant necklaces and 
placed in velvet-lined boxes. 

Years later, my curiosity about bead 
stringing still strong, I met Eileen Fowler. 
Eileen learned to knot pearls when she 
married into the jewelry business, and she’s 
done all the knotting in the family store for 
the past 20 years. While she didn’t exactly 
call it a curse, she did confirm that string- 
ing is a tedious process, but she cheerfully 
agreed to show me how. 





Susan Guaglhtum forms an overhand knot 
around two fingers, then positions it next to 
the pearl with needle-nose tweezers, which 
hold it in place as she tightens the knot. 
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As Eileen arranged her materials, I felt 
as if I'd taken a trip back in time. Her 
grooved wooden tray for arranging the col- 
umns of beads by size or color was a well- 
worn version of the one I knew. Pearls are 
always strung on silk or nylon bead cord; 
Eileen finds nylon stronger and easier to 
work with. Most glass and metal beads would 
cut either silk or nylon and are often just 
threaded onto flexible stainless-steel jewel- 
er’s wire. Cord is available in a range of 
sizes to accommodate the holes in the beads 
and should be the largest size possible to 
ensure that the knots won't be swallowed 
up by the holes. To test for size, Eileen 
Uheacds a doubled strand of the cord through 
a bead twice to be sture she'll be able to pass 
it back through the holes at the beginning 
and end of a strand to hide the knot. Bead- 
stringing needles look like pieces of finely 
twisted wire with a loop at one end. They 
are blunt and flexible and available in var- 
ious sizes. All these supplies, including 
simple clasps, can be mail-ordered from 
Optional Extras, Box 1421, Burlington, VT 
05402 (802-658-0013); and from jewelers’- 
findings dealers throughout the country. 

Eileen cuts apart prestrung beads with a 
razor blade and even has a miniature drill 
with a bit fine enough to remove a clogged 
knot from the hole of a pearl. She keeps a 
regular supply of book matches for burning 
off and sealing the ends of the nylon. Jewel- 
ers who work with silk use snips and super 
glue. But Eileen’s main tool is a pair of sturdy 
needle-nose tweezers, which help her place 





The Tri-Cord Knotter simplifies forming the 
knot exactly agamst the pearl: The knot ts 
formed around the pointed tip and slipped 
off just as the knotter presses it in place. 








each knot firmly 
against the bead. 

This, of course, is the 
hard part. I was disappointed 
to learn that lots of practice is 95% 
of the trick. The 5% of knowing how re- 
volves around keeping the loop of the ordi- 
nary overhand knot loose until it’s posi- 
tioned right next to the bead and holding it 
in place with the very tip of the tweezers 
(photo at left, below). I was delighted to 
learn that a recent invention (photo at right, 
below), simplifies this trick and makes 
knotting accessible for almost anyone. The 
Tri-Cord Knotter is available as part of a kit 
of supplies and video instruction or alone 
from Tri-Cord, 36380 Brashears Rd., Den- 
ham Springs, LA 70726 (800) THE-KNOT. 
However you form the knot, here’s the pro- 
cess Eileen showed me: 


1. Lay out the beads in a column in a tray or 
in the grooves of corrugated cardboard 
to measure their length. Arrange them 
by color, size, or design requirements. 

2. Thread the needle double and knot it at 
the end. The doubled strand should be 
five times the length of the bead col- 
umn—you can’t run short and add more. 

3. Begin by threading two pearls and then 
the clasp to within 6 in. of the knotted 
end of the cord. 

4. Bring the needle back through both pearls, 
forming a knot after each pearl. Melt off 
(clip and glue if using silk) the beginning 
tail of the cord close to the second bead. 

5. Thread all the beads onto the cord, or 
pick them up one at a time. In either 
case, form the knot after each bead by 
creating a loop over your first two fin- 
gers, and then drop the knotted length 
through, and tighten it. 

6. At the end of the strand, thread the last 
three pearls and the clasp. Bring the 
needle back through the last pearl and 
form a knot; then bring it through the 
second-to-last pearl to form the last knot. 
Seal the end as before. 

7. Rolling a finished strand between your 
palms will soften the crimp if the beads 
were knotted too tightly; hanging the 
strand for a while will also help. [] 


Susan Guaghumi is a contributing editor 
of Threads. 
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Smocking Meets 
the Flat Pattern 


How to shape fabric into clothing 


with the pleater 


by Sarah Douglas 


hen I began smocking 
# years ago, there were two 
) garments that every 
cae po smocker made for herself— 
a reproduction English country smock and 
a peasant blouse. I made them too. Both 
were ethnic-cut garments, so the pattern 
pieces were rectangles, planned to waste as 
little fabric as possible and to support end- 
less hours of lavish handwork. I put in my 
hours, but when the garments were fin- 
ished, they fit like decorated laundry bags. 
To say that I was disappointed is to severely 
understate the situation. I guess [’d thought 
that smocking a block of cloth would magi- 
cally change the laws of geometry that gov- 
ern patterns and clothing, grain and cloth. 
It doesn’t. 

I began to study smocked clothing from 
the pattern-drafting perspective, looking for 
ways to ensure a good fit and make the 
decoration an integral part of a garment. 
An attractively fitted garment is shaped to 
maintain the balance of the grain line of 
each piece on the body. The grain may be 
straight or bias, but it must be in balance. I 
wanted no less of my smocked clothing. 





Adding pleats to garment shapes—A mod- 
ern pattern begins with a sloper, or basic 
fitted shell, which itself begins with a rec- 
tangle, but through cutting and darting, 
the rectangle comes to match the shape of 
the body. The cuts establish the outline, 
the neck, the armscyes, and the balance of 
the grain. Darts remove excess length or 
width, maintaining the balance, while mak- 
ing the fit precise. 

You need excess fabric if you plan to 
pleat and smock a garment without de- 
stroying the fit, so I deduced that I could 
use the excess fabric that darts fold out by 
pleating it out. On commercial patterns, I 
figured that if the piece had pleats or tucks 
or instructed you to gather between dots, it 
also could be pleated and smocked. 

I knew that you could pivot darts to re- 
position the excess without distorting the 
grain. Beyond that, you can introduce deco- 
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rative fullness by slashing and spreading 
an entire area—evenly, unevenly, from both 
sides, or entirely from one side, in con- 
junction with darts, or independently. 

But what about smocking’s inexorable 
connection to the straight grain? Smockers 
had always done cartridge pleating by fol- 
lowing the grain line and counting threads— 
easy to do on relatively coarse-grained home- 
spuns and yielding perfectly even and on- 
grain pleats. To do justice to the complex- 
ity of modern garments, I had to be able to 
pleat and smock anywhere on them, re- 
gardless of grain. 

Enter the smocking pleater. As I pointed 
out in my article on pleaters in Threads, 
No. 21, p. 54, you can manipulate the pleater 
to change the depth of the pleats slightly 
from one end of the pleat to the other. 
Thus, you can follow a curve and pleat odd 
shapes, making smocked clothing with no 
hint of “ethnic” awkwardness. The pleater 
even allows you to pleat and smock gar- 
ments cut on that most elegant and useful 
of grain lines, the bias. 

J eventually discovered that I could break 
down into four categories the situations in 
which pleating could be used to shape gar- 
ment pieces. In the photos and drawings 
on the following pages, you'll find exam- 
ples of pattern shapes and garments from 
each category. 





Fabrics of any shape or size can be pleated. 
Here, Sarah Douglas assembled the gears 
around the fabric to pleat an unbroken circle. 


A tour of the tool kit—Before you start 
shaping garments with a pleater and smock- 
ing, you should understand how it works. 
The gears are the guts of a pleater. They are 
the four rotating bars that hold the needles 
and serve as the mechanism through which 
the fabric passes. The upper, front gear is 
removable, so that the operator can get at 
the needles and sometimes more precisely 
position work in progress. Fabric that you 
don’t plan to pleat doesn’t go into the pleater 
(see photo below), unless there’s no other 
place for it. The loops that hold the gears 
together (called end plates) are open so 
that cloth of any width can be pleated. Nee- 
dles can be removed to protect fabric that 
youre not pleating or to clarify the work 
area. Most work is done at the end away 
from the handle because that’s easier than 
working around the handle. 

Smocking refers to the stitching that holds 
the pleats in the desired final shape after 
the pleating threads have been removed, 
and it gives the pleats elasticity. The stitch- 
ing may be inside, controlling the shape; or 
outside, shaping and decorating. It’s the 
tension of the smocking, more than the 
number of pleats, that determines the width 
of a smocked area. By changing the ten- 
sion, you can change the width. Smocking 
is almost always needed to maintain the fit 
that your pleating has established. 

To ensure that a pleated section of the 
pattern piece will smock to exactly the shape 
I want, I make a smocking guide from 
heavy paper in the final size and shape of 
the original pattern piece. I baste the pleated 
fabric to the paper and smock it till it fits. 

In some cases it’s easier to smock a large, 
unshaped section and just cut out the shape 
you want, so I make a cutting guide, a pat- 
tern piece heavy enough to trace around. I 
trace the shape on the smocked material, 
pin the fabric to stabilizing paper (which 
will be torn away), and machine-stitch around 
it twice in the seam allowance with small 
stitches to hold the smocking threads and 
preserve the shape, then cut around it. 

(continued on p. 52) 
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Dowuglas’s pleated and smocked garments 
ecfully combine handiworked embellish- 
ment traditions, he innovative use of the 
smocking pleater, and the principles of flat- 
pattern design. 


Group 1: Straight pleating, cut to shape after pleating and smocking 


Smocked bodice 

















Cutting 
guide 
from 

fitted 
bodice 


Bustline 


Waistline 
Selvages — 


Smocked yoke, 
cut in one 
with sleeve 


Hiustrations by Chris Clay 









This is straight, 
7 on-grain pleating. 


Group 1: Parallel pleats, straight edges— 
The first group uses entirely on-grain, par- 
allel, straight pleating. It applies to pattern 
shapes or sections where the excess full- 
ness is even across the area (see Group 1 
drawings above). You cut the pattern shape 
from a rectangle of pleated and smocked 
fabric, just as you cut a sweater shape out 
of knit yardage. The smocking allows the 
material to spread or contract, like knit 
fabric. The cut-out holes for neck and arms 
make it possible for the grain of what is left 
to sit straight on the body. 

The top photo above shows a dress with 
the bodice fitted by smocking, which re- 
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Yoke 
smocking 
guide 


Smocking guide 


_— Pleated fabric 


leases into a full skirt. The front and back 
were each made of a dress-length piece of 
45-in.-wide fabric. I made the pleating about 
2 in. longer than the bodice because smock- 
ing becomes shorter as it spreads when the 
garment is worn. 

I ran the fabric through the pleater as 
often as necessary to make the pleating 
long enough, starting at the cut edge and 
using threads longer than the flat fabric so 
I could spread the work for additional passes 
through the pleater. I kept the bands of 
pleating parallel by aligning the thread from 
the last needle with the unthreaded top 
needle on subsequent passes, and I matched 


pleat to pleat (carefully steamed on the 
pleater with a steam iron before being 
stretched flat) by aligning the pleat marks 
and stitches with the gear teeth each time. 

In this case I used both smocking and 
cutting guides, which I made from a fitted 
bodice pattern. The smocking guide was 
wedge-shaped below the bust and straight 
above it to keep the grain straight above 
the bust shaping. It was half the bust mea- 
sure wide from bust to top, narrowing to 
half the waist measure. Following the guide, 
I smocked even from neck to bust, then 
gradually tightened up the tension toward 
the waist. 

To make the cutting guide, I traced the 
fitted bodice above the bustline, traced that 
line onto the smocked front, then stitched 
and cut around it, as described above. The 
smocking provides the shaping at the bust 
and below; above, the cuts provide it, and 
because this is Group 1, the pleats remain 
parallel to the grain the whole time. 

To create the chevron effect in the simi- 
lar dress on p. 51, I shifted the fabric side 
to side regularly, counting pleats as a guide: 
6 left, 3 level, 6 right, 6 left again, etc. In 
this case I left the cut edges raw and later 
treated them with fray-retardant. 

The sleeve pattern in the drawing at left 
was for a box-pleated shoulder yoke that 
could simply be pleated and smocked in- 
stead (bottom photo). I cut rectangles to fit 
the unpleated sleeves and outlined the pat- 
tern on them, then pleated straight across 
the yoke portion. I tied off the pleating 
threads inside the outline before cutting 
out the sleeves and made a smocking guide 
by folding out the original pattern as the 
designer intended. 


Group 2: Parallel pleats, curved edges—All 
of the remaining groups involve pleating 
curves. The pleating problems vary from 
group to group, but there are some con- 
stants. The number of pleating rows is limited 
by the shape of the curve and the weight of 
the fabric; fewer rows are possible on a 
tight curve ora firm fabric than on a broader 
curve ora soft weave. I mark the pieces lav- 
ishly in order to guide the shaping of the 
pleats and work one pleat at a time, adjust- 
ing the fabric constantly. I make sure that 
the 'A in. about to go into the gears is 
smooth so the pleats will be neat, since a 
ripple going into the gears comes out as a 
fold in the pleats. 

Pleating odd shapes is confusing. You’re 
often working across the grain, which makes 
it easy to shape the fabric but hard to see 
where you are. I mark the vertical grain 
and divide any curves into small, easily 
manipulated sections. I like to make marks 
with fold lines pressed into the area that 
lm pleating. When the piece is unfolded, 
the lines are visible from either side but 
disappear into the pleating and have no 
chemical aftereffect. Basted lines also work, 
but they must be removed. 
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In Group 2 patterns, the fullness is even 
across the area to be pleated, but the edge 
is curved and cut before the fabric is pleated. 
The smocking remains on-grain, but I shift 
the fabric sideways as I pleat so the gather- 
ing threads follow the garment line. As you 
can see in the drawing at right, these edges 
tend to be cuffs and waistlines. The curve 
in these patterns is essential to the fit of 
the garment; it represents a change in the 
length of a section of the body. Fora sleeve, 
the back is lengthened to accommodate 
the length over the elbow. A skirt waist is 
higher at the hip to make the hem straight, 
as the body is longer over the hips than in 
the center front and back. 

Why don’t I just pleatthese pieces straight 
and cut the curves into them later? Because 
these edges are often borders, and it would 
be a pain to try to smock a border without 
being able to follow the pleating threads. 
So, since I need the same number of pleat- 
ing rows all along the area, I put that num- 
ber of rows in, following a curved edge. 

As I pleat this type of piece, I keep the 
pleats parallel to the vertical grain and the 
cut edge parallel to a needle. I move the 
fabric along the gears; I don’t push and 
pull into or out of them. The maximum 
movement is in the ‘As-in. to “4-in. range 
for each pleat. Cut edges stretch easily, and 
I mark the vertical grain frequently to help 
keep the pleats accurate. I often baste a 
“handle” of hem tape, or something simi- 
lar, to the cut edge to make it easier to pull 
on. It keeps the edge from stretching at the 
same time, and it’s much easier than using 
my fingernails to scratch the edge over to 
the guide needle. 

By changing only the depth of the pleated 
area at the waistband or cuff, you can make 
simple style changes on skirt and sleeve pat- 
terns. You can also lengthen sleeves to in- 
corporate a pleated, smocked cuff; substitute 
smocking for skirt waistbands; and change 
stitched-down pleats over the hips to smock- 
ing. Smocked edges can be finished with 
hemmed ruffles, narrow self-facings, or deep 
shaped facings. Add facings before pleat- 
ing; they'll be caught by the pleating threads 
and held by the smocking. 

The skirt in the top photo was cut on the 
bias. Bias pleating is another way to makea 
garment more interesting without compli- 
cating the pleating much. It merely requires 
that you go slowly, adjusting and smooth- 
ing the fabric as it passes through the gears, 
and that you steam the pleats as you go, all 
of which advice applies equally well to most 
garment pleating. 

I sewed the bias skirt together before I 
pleated it. The seam runs at an angle through 
the pleating. I took the machine apart and 
reassembled it around the skirt, the gears 
perpendicular to the cut edge, the skirt ina 
loop around the machine. The pleated ma- 
terial must be spread out again as it comes 
from the pleater so that the pleater will 
continue to fit inside the skirt; yards of 
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Group 2: Straight pleating, following a curved edge 


Smocked waistband, straight or bias skirt 


Pleated area at waist — 


Slashed and spread 


basic fitted skirt 


Smocked 
cuff 


—=— 


Slashed and spread 
basic sleeve pattern 
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Pleated 
area at 
wrist 










This is straight, 
on-grain pleating, but 
fabric has been shifted 
to follow curved edge. 


thread are needed, and a thread rack is a 
necessity (see photo, p. 50). Straight-grain 
skirt sections are also sewn and pleated as 
a continuous piece, but the pleating can 
begin at an open seam. On-grain seams 
should parallel pleats. 

I pleat separately sleeves and other pieces 
that come in shaped pairs, but I start the 
pleating from the same place on each piece, 
either at the back seam or at the front 
seam. One piece of the pair will be pleated 
right side up; the other, wrong side up. The 
pleats match because I handle the curves 
the same way. It’s easier to pleat sleeves 
flat and, if the design requires a placket, to 


cut it later, but substituting smocking fora 
cuff makes the end of the sleeve elastic 
enough so that no placket is needed. 
You don’t usually need smocking guides 
for Group 2 patterns. I’ve never seen a cuff 
smocked too tight, nor have I ever used a 
wrist measure. I just smock cuffs tight. I 
smock waistbands to two-thirds of the waist 
measure, checking as I go that the elasticity 
is good. As a theater costumer, I was taught 
never to let anyone step into a skirt. If you 
wriggle in from underneath, you won't dam- 
age anything. My paisley skirt (see p. 51) 
has a ribbon-tie belt for security and adjust- 
ability, and the bias skirt has elastic added 
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Group 3: Curved pleating, concave edge of curve toward center of pleater 


Bishop blouse with raglan sleeve 


Smocking guide 
from basic fitted 
bodice, front 

and back joined 
at shoulder 


Pleated, seamed | 
bishop blouse 





at the top to ensure that it holds up through 
long, active days. Both strategies work. 


Groups 3 and 4: Radiating pleats—The full- 
ness or excess in these patterns is usually 
added for decorative effect. One edge of an 
area is longer than the other because most 
fullness has been added from one side; the 
pattern may be also be spread unevenly for 
fullness. Hence, the curves in these pat- 
terns reflect shaped areas, as well as shaped 
edges, and the pleats that will shape the 
pieces to the body aren't parallel; they radi- 
ate, either in or out. You can see the differ- 
ence, and the types of patterns where this 
occurs, in the drawings above and at right. 

For pleats to radiate, they must be deeper 
at one end than at the other, and which 
end depends on the shape of the curve. In 
Group 3 patterns, the curved cut edge is 
concave, as in the neckline in the drawing 
above, and the pleats need to be deeper in 
the middle of the fabric. In Group 4, the 
edge is convex, as in the shoulder seam in 
the drawing at right, and the pleats need to 
be deeper at the edge of the fabric. In either 
case, the edge of the fabric is positioned in 
the middle of the pleater, and you adjust 
the fabric differently in each case. 

You can shape curved areas by changing 
the tension on the fabric, by forcing mate- 
rial into the gears to make deeper pleats, or 
by restraining it to make shallower ones. 
Tension changes are effective over only part 
of the length of the gears, so on wide areas 


o4 


Optional 


collar 


you have to force fabric at one end and re- 
strain fabric at the other end. 

Deciding what to do where, and by how 
much, is easier if you’ve subdivided the 
curved area with marks perpendicular to 
the cut edge. You have to make the pleats 
parallel to the vertical grain when they 
come to it, center front and back. If there 
are seams, the pleats should parallel these, 
too, so mark the balancing grain lines first, 
and base the subsequent divisions on those 
marks and any seams. Then adjust the fab- 
ric as you work so that marks and seams 
enter the pleater parallel to the gears. 

The concave cut edges of Group 3 are 
placed in the middle of the pleater, and the 
cut edge follows the same needle the entire 
length of the edge. I don’t try to do all the 
shaping at the outside of the pleater, where 
the pleats are deeper. I alternate, making 
one pleat deeper at the outside, then mak- 
ing the next pleat shallower in the middle 
of the pleater. This makes it easier to keep 
the edge in line with the needle. 

The classic bishop, or peasant, blouse 
(photo above)—the ethnic garment that got 
me started—represents a summary of Group 3 
pleating problems. I join the sleeves and 
body pieces all together before pleating, 
making a long, unevenly curved unit, un- 
seamed at the center back, and pleat it in 
one grand pass. When I’m done, the grain 
of each piece should balance, and the pleats 
should appear to radiate from the neck and 
parallel the seams. 
















Pleats 
radiate 
J off-grain, 
d deeper at edge. 





Fabric pivots to right. 


I smocked the blouse on a guide made 
from the back and front of a fitted bodice, 
joined at the shoulder (see drawing above). 
I matched the vertical grain lines of the 
blouse with the center front and back and 
aligned the shoulders of the garment and 
the guide. The depth of the smocking is 
usually the width of the bodice shoulder, 
but it can grow toward the centers. I smocked 
toward the neckline, and when I reached 
the circumference that I wanted for the 
stand-up collar, I smocked it even and then 
lined the neck to hold it all in shape. 

On Group 4 patterns, the pleating often 
needs to be a bit shallow overall because 
there’s not much fabric to pleat over. Al- 
though the pleats are deeper at the edge, 
it’s usually better to make shallow pleats in 
the middle of the garment piece by holding 
fabric back than to make deep pleats at the 
edge by feeding fabric in. I shape the pleats 
by stretching the fabric at the outer edge of 
the pleater. When there’s plenty of fabric, 
you can force-feed a bit of the extra length 
into the center of the machine by pushing 
it into the gears with a fingernail or a small 
screwdriver or by sewing a “handle” onto 
the edge and pulling it through the gears. 

For the ram’s-head sleeve in the photo 
on the facing page, I spread the “horns” to 
about twice the length of the strip that 
they’d be smocked back to meet. I began 
pleating at the wrist and took the machine 
apart to release the fabric when I reached 
the end of the horn. 
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Group 4: Curved pleating, convex edge of curve toward center of pleater 





Pleated area 


Working with fabrie—Making pleated cloth- 
ing involves more than knowing how to 
use a pleater and shape garment pieces. 
Successful results also depend on your 
choice of fabric, your construction meth- 
ods, and, of course, your smocking. 
You're looking for a fabric that can be 
worked and shaped. It must be woven firmly 
enough to survive mild abuse; it must be 
bulky enough not to disappear when pleated, 
soft enough to drape a bit, and lively enough 
to contribute to the project; and it shouldn't 
lie dead in your hands. If taffeta was the 
obvious choice for the unpleated original, 
it still is; however, there are taffetas and 
taffetas! ve learned the hard way to buy 
some fabric and to test the combination of 
pattern, fabric, and pleats before I get seri- 
ous about a garment. I cut enough of the 
part that matters (the edge of the sleeve, 
not the entire sleeve) to see how it handles 
in the pleater: Is it possible to shape and 
control? Does it drape after pleating, as the 
garment requires? Is it better on the bias? 
I look at the pleated test piece to see if it 
will fit the space available without being so 
crammed or stretched that it breaks the in- 
tegrity of the pleat pattern. Would a wider 
fabric, smocked more tightly (or the oppo- 
site) be more appropriate? A fabric that’s 
too light can be made heavier with a lining 
so long as it’s appropriate to the garment as 
a whole. Fabrics that don’t hold pleats neatly 
can be steamed on the needles to set the 
pleats. Silk and wool will hold well-steamed 
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Basic sleeve with 
ram’s-head cuff 


Pleated area 


pleats for years if theyre dry-cleaned. Many 
synthetics will hold steamed pleats even 
through washing. 

Because were making clothing, seams 
are inevitable, and seams may be pleated. 
Many seams will naturally run parallel to 
the pleats, but a flat seam is pleatable re- 
gardless of the angle at which it comes into 
the pleater. I trim the seam allowances to 
4 in. or less, press them open, and baste 
the edges to the body of the garment so 
they won’t fold back. Seams perpendicular 
to the gears should run between two nee- 
dles with the seam allowance wide enough 
to be caught by the needles. Pleaters feel 
overworked if asked to shape fabric and 
pleat a seam parallel to the gears in one 
bite; arrange the fabric, and then pleat the 
seam straight. When youre ready to smock, 
don’t smock into seam allowances parallel 
to the pleats; it causes obvious lumps. Do 
smock into seam allowances that cross the 
pleats; it will hold the seam allowance in- 
side the pleats. 

The interaction of fabric, shape, pleat, 
and stitch is something learned by experi- 
ence. The traditional smocking stitches, wave 
and cable, have an elasticity that embroi- 
dery stitches, such as Cretan or feather, 
lack. The degree of elasticity also depends 
on the stitch spacing, the amount of fabric, 
and even on the direction of the stitches (a 
diagonal line has more give than a horizonal 
one). Close rows of stitching hold the pleats 
more tightly than well-spread rows, and 





Basic 

fitted 
bodice, 
fullness 

at shoulder 


Pleats radiate off- 
grain, shallow at edge. 
Fabric pivots to left. 


careful control of stitch tension and spac- 
ing is critical to subtle garment shaping. 
Stitches on pleats create distinctive tex- 
tures. You can smock the back to texture 
the front. Study both sides of the work so 
you won't overlook a good idea. 

Stitch patterns that end in a wave shape 
blend the pleating into the rest of the gar- 
ment better than those ending in straight 
lines. Smocking tends to be loose at the 
start, so I usually start smocking within 
the garment, where looseness is a virtue, 
and work toward the edge. 

The thread you choose for the embroi- 
dery has to be compatible with the fabric; 
neither should damage the other. I’ve used 
%-in. ribbon on wool and pulled the nee- 
dle through with pliers; wool closes around 
the holes, where satin would be destroyed. 

Ive run miles of fabric through pleaters; 
I have a smocked wardrobe and boxes of 
pleated scraps that didn’t work as I had 
planned. They do, however, have possibili- 
ties for being something else. Many spec- 
tacular ideas develop from accidents. What 
you can do with a pattern, a good pattern- 
drafting book, and a pleater is limited only 
by what you have the courage to try or the 
occasion to wear. [] 


Sarah Douglas wrote about pleaters in 
Threads, No. 21, p. 54. She is the author of 
The Pleater Manual ($11 ppd.), which is 
available from her at 88 Barbara Road, 
Orinda, CA 94563. 
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A Warm Quilt 
in a Weekend 


Here’s how to make the top part 
of a traditional Japanese bed 


by Amy Tsuki Yanagi 


love burrowing into bed under a 
thick, warm quilt. My favorite quilt, 
which I swiped from my Grandma 
Fujimoto’s spare bedroom, is a Jap- 
anese futon; peacocks strut across 
its silky top against a light-pink background, 
while a 4-in.-wide bright turquoise border 
frames the birds. This quilt was soiled and 
worn from years of use, so I decided to make 
a new one (facing page) for my king-size 
bed. Making a futon takes very little time; I 
made mine in two days. The trick is know- 
ing how to roll the batting into the shell. 
The word futon applies to both the mat- 
tress and quilt of a traditional Japanese- 
style bed, which rests on the floor. The 
quilt is just a bit bigger than the mattress 
so it won't drag on the floor. It’s wonderfully 
soft and puffy. In the U.S., when people 
hear the word futon, they usually think 
only of the mattress, which sits on a frame 
for use as a Sofa or chair during the day and 
is opened up for use as a bed at night. 
The futon shell is like a big cloth enve- 
lope with a yard-long opening that’s left 
unstitched in back so the batting can be 
inserted. The batting is about 2 in. thick 
and is held in place by ties that form dia- 
mond patterns. Fabrics are cut as little as 
possible and run lengthwise, with seam allow- 
ances taking up any extra width. You hand- 
stitch the back seam after rolling in the 
batting, which you remove for washing. 


Fabric in a frame—A futon is ideal for dis- 
playing a beautiful fabric. A silk top would 
be luxurious, and you could paint your own. 
A floral chintz would also work well. My 


Using fabric imported from Japan, Amy Yan- 
agi (facing page) copied her grandmother's 
futon in two days. The final step, after roll- 
ing in the batting, is tying the quilt loosely 
to keep the batting from shifting. Yanagi ar- 
ranges her large ties in a widely spaced dia- 
mond pattern, puts decorative loops around 
the plump border, and finishes off by round- 
ing each corner with a small tie. 
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fabric, a printed 100% cotton sateen, came 
from Nichi Bei Bussan (1715 Buchanan Mall, 
San Francisco, CA; 415-346-2117). NBB 
doesn’t sell mail order because it can’t guar- 
antee what type and how much cloth it can 
import. It also has a store in San Jose, CA 
(140 Jackson St.; 408-294-8048). 

My fabric was printed accurately enough 
so that I was able to match the repeating 
pattern at the center seam, but you should 
check the match before buying your fabric. 
Don't feel that the pattern has to match; 
some of the peacocks in Grandma’s quilt 
stop at the center seam. For the back and 
border I chose a 100% cotton to match the 
cheerful red of the print fabric. All the 
futons I’ve seen have a solid-color border 
and back. I also bought four skeins of red 
DMC cotton embroidery floss for the ties. 

I had wanted to stuff my quilt with cot- 
ton or wool because I was after a soft filling 
that wouldn’t make bumps on the surface. 
However, I finally settled on readily avail- 
able, inexpensive polyester batts carried by 
quilt shops in prepackaged rolls. I used two 
layers of Fairfield Processing’s Polyfil Hi-Loft 
100% polyester; it’s the thickest batting 
Fairfield makes (*4 in.), and it has a soft 
surface but is bonded enough to prevent 
lumping. You can also use three layers of 
Fatt Batt, made by the Stearns Technical 
Textiles Co.; or you can sandwich one batt 
of Fairfield’s Hi-Loft between two of its Clas- 
sic Batts (80% cotton/20% polyester). If you 
know of a source for thick bonded or en- 
cased cotton or wool batting, I’d like to 
hear from you. 


Sewing the fabric envelope—All the fabrics 
were cotton, so I allowed extra for shrink- 
age and washed and ironed all of them be- 
fore cutting any lengths. I needed to know 
exactly how wide the shrunk fabrics would 
be to figure the widths of seam allowances, 
as well as to avoid future shrinkage. 

I wanted the top decorative panel of my 
quilt to be the same size as the mattress 
(78 in. x 80 in.) so that only the border 





would drape over the edges (see my fabric 
calculations in the drawing at left, p. 58). 
The red border would be 6 in. wide. I mea- 
sured the lengths, tore the fabric, and then 
ironed the edges to straighten the grain. 

The pattern on the decorative fabric imi- 
tates a Japanese fabric called tsujigahana, 
which combines dyeing and painting tech- 
niques. | wanted to match the tiny red and 
white squares exactly, so I used a fell stitch 
to hand-baste the two fabric lengths to- 
gether, working from the right side (photo 
below), before machine-stitching the seam. I 
left the fell stitches in even after machine- 
stitching to create a softer, hand-stitched 
look, and I ironed the seam allowances to 
one side. 

The mitered corners of the border came 
next. To accurately mark the seamline (cen- 
ter drawing, p. 58), I multiplied the border 
depth (6 in.) plus the seam allowance (1 in.) 
by 2 (14 in.) and marked this length on the 
wrong side from the corner in both direc- 
tions. Connecting the two marks gave me 
the hypotenuse, and I drew the fold line 
perpendicular to the hypotenuse to meet 
the corner. I machine-stitched the miter 
along the hypotenuse, leaving the 1-in. seam 
allowance at the inner border unstitched. I 
stitched a second seam for 3 in., % in. from 
the open seam allowance, angling a little 





To match the repeated pattern perfectly, 
Yanagi fell-stitched the seam from the right 
side before machine-stitching it. 


Fabric calculations and cutting | Layout for king-size futon 
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Rolling the batting into the futon: Roll di- 
agonal corners to the middle until the slit 
shows (above); roll the two remaining cor- 
ners to the middle. Pull the quilt back 
around the fat square to the top, while push- 
ing the rolls through the slit (below). When 
you unroll the quilt (right), the right side of 
the backing faces up. 
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away from the miter seam into the seam 
allowance, as shown. Folding and pressing 
the miter seam along this short outer seam 
produces a soft, slightly lapped look. 

To iron the miter, I folded a cotton kitchen 
towel into a square and placed it in the 
miter to avoid creasing the border edge, or 
the corner. I also basted a “pull” thread 
into the corner with the ends hanging on 
the right side so I could turn the corner out 
after inserting the batting. Finally, I basted 
the fabric square of the miter down so it 
wouldn’t shift during stuffing. 

To make the center piece of the back, I 
split the short length of fabric and stitched 
the ends together, with the selvage edges 
on the same side (drawing at top right, fac- 
ing page). I machine-stitched this narrow 
panel to the side panels, leaving a yard-long 
opening, where two selvages meet, which I 
hand-basted together. Then I ironed the 
seam allowances to one side. 

I laid the back on the floor, still wrong 
side out, with the border facing up. I laid 
the top panel, wrong side up over it, and 
hand-basted the two together just inside 
the seamline. Even with my careful mea- 
surements, I had to ease some of the seams. 
I rolled the quilt to machine-stitch each 
seam to the corner and tied the thread 
ends, rather than backstitch. I pressed the 
seams toward the border and then gave the 
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whole quilt a light pressing, wrong sides 
out. I was ready for the fun part—stuffing. 


Ona roll—I laid the quilt shell on top of the 
two batts and trimmed the batts to 1 in. 
larger all around for a plump border. To 
prevent the batting layers from shifting, I 
loosely basted them together with stitches 
that were 8 in. long. 

It’s easier for two people to insert the 
batting (see photo sequence above). My hus- 
band and I did it in five minutes. I re- 
moved the basting that held the slit shut in 
the quilt back and laid the shell on the 
floor with the back down. Then I laid the 
batting on top and aligned all the edges. We 
started at diagonally opposite corners and 
tightly rolled the shell and batting together 
toward the futon’s center as though we 
were rolling a down sleeping bag (bottom 
drawing, facing page). When the slit was 
visible, we stopped rolling. Then my hus- 
band held the rolls in place as I rolled the 
remaining corners in. Each of us reached 
underneath to the slit and pulled the back 
around and to the top. Then we reversed the 
process and unrolled the quilt. Voila! The 
batting was on the inside, the futon was 
right side out, and the back was facing up. 

I pulled the corners out with the pull 
strings. In those areas where the batting 
wasn’t lying flat to the quilt edges, I used a 





yardstick to push it in place. When I was 
satisfied with how it looked, I slipstitched 
the slit together. 


Ties to the finish—The ties keep the batting 
in place and are also decorative. My old fu- 
ton even had loops around the border, which 
I decided I liked and included in my new 
one. I spaced the ties and rows about 10 in. 
apart, using stitches about 1’ in. long of 
unsplit floss. Each group of four ties in 
three rows forms a diamond pattern. 
With the quilt flat on the floor to keep 
the batting from moving, I tied from the 
edges toward the middle. To keep the stitch 
the same length on both sides of the quilt, 
I pushed the needle straight down from 
the top with one hand, and with the other 
hand underneath, I pulled the thread 
through and pushed the needle up again. I 
tied the ends with a square knot and cut 
them to '2 in. The ties are loose enough so 
the batting is unsquashed, but the shell 
doesn’t bag. I also put ties across each cor- 
ner of the decorative panel, in the diagonal 
miter seam, and on the corner tips to pinch 
them round. | 


Amy Tsuki Yanagi is an associate editor 
of Threads. A northern Californian now 
lianng in Connecticut, she thanks her mom, 
Dorothy Yanagi, for her assistance. 





How to get the best from your machine 


by Robbie Fanning 


ome send their almost-finished 
garments home to Mom; others 
take them to an alterations shop; 
still others choose only zippered, 
snapped, or pullover patterns. Fear of mak- 
ing lousy buttonholes is widespread. Is a 
poor buttonhole the machine or the opera- 
tor’s fault? The answer depends on the ma- 
chine, the thread, and the fabric. Once you 
understand how these elements interact, you 
should make better buttonholes or have rea- 
son to blame poor ones on your machine. 





The machine—Aware of the home sewer’s 
buttonhole phobia, manufacturers of sew- 
ing machines have been perfecting button- 
hole automation for the last 30 years. First 
came a one-step buttonhole that didn’t re- 
quire the garment to be turned. Then came 
simplicity of stitch selection. Instead of mov- 
ing a stitch-width dial back and forth four 
times, the operator punched a button once 
or twice. Next, a slot for the button was 
added to the buttonhole foot so the length 
of the opening didn’t have to be measured. 

Today, the ultimate buttonhole automa- 
tion is found on top-of-the-line computer 
machines. Punch one button, tell the ma- 
chine how long to make the buttonhole, 
and put it in memory. The machine will 
make the same buttonhole over and over. 

You can still make a poor buttonhole on 
a computer machine—the bead length may 
be uneven, the thread may be too fat for 
the needle or fabric, the grain may be off, 
the fabric may pucker, or the distance be- 
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tween the beads may be so close that when 
you cut open the buttonhole, you slice the 
threads of the bead. 

Start to make better buttonholes by us- 
ing the correct foot—a buttonhole foot with 
two parallel grooves on its underside. Your 
machine makes a buttonhole by zigzagging 
down one side and then the other, in a for- 
ward direction for one bead, in reverse for 
the other. The parallel grooves enable the 
machine to move smoothly over the first 
bead of zigzag stitches without jamming. 

A machine is more likely to make un- 
even stitches zigzagging backward than for- 
ward. If you tug on the fabric, or if the foot 
must climb over part of a seam allowance, 
the stitches may wobble. A sliding button- 
hole foot (see photo above), which clamps 
onto the fabric and remains stationary while 
a foot within the foot slides up and down 
the buttonhole, solves this problem. If your 
dealer doesn’t have one for your machine, 
determine if you have a high- or low-shank 
machine (distance from center of screw 
that holds on presser foot to bottom of foot 
when it’s in down position is about ’/ in. 
for a low-shank and 1 in. for a high-shank 
machine). Machines with similar shanks can 
sometimes use the same accessories. 

In most cases, you'll have a better but- 
tonhole if you loosen the top-thread ten- 
sion a bit (not all machines allow this ad- 
justment). This causes the satin stitch to 
form a nice mound on top and prevents 
the bobbin thread from drawing in the fab- 
ric underneath to form an unsightly tun- 


nel. If the neck of shirts, blouses, or lapels 
will lie open, however, the underside of the 
buttonhole will show. Tighten the top ten- 
sion so the loops don’t show on the bottom, 
or stitch that buttonhole underside up. 

One factor over which you often have no 
control is the distance between the two 
beads. If the beads are too close on your 
machine, you can use the correct foot and 
needle, choose the correct thread and in- 
terfacing, stitch the perfect buttonhole, and 
still slice the threads of the beads when 
you cut open the buttonhole. On computer 
machines, you can adjust the bead width, 
but the distance between the beads, which 
is programmed into a chip, can’t be changed. 
On some mechanical machines, the dealer 
may be able to make a calibration adjust- 
ment to increase the distance slightly. 

When youre buying a new machine, don’t 
be distracted by a smooth, satiny bead—most 
good machines can be fine-tuned to pro- 
duce one. Look, instead, at the distance be- 
tween the beads, and ask the demonstrator 
to cut open the buttonhole. 

The closeness of the stitches is a personal 
choice. The stitches in ready-to-wear but- 
tonholes look more like loose zigzags than 
satin stitches. Consider how your garment 
will be used and how its fibers will hold up. 
Fora closely woven shirt that will be washed 
and worn often, for example, you may want 
to put a fusible interfacing in the button- 
hole area and use a close zigzag. 

After the foot, the most important part of 
your machine is the needle. By the time 
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Buttonhole-making tools: 
sliding buttonhole foot, 
raised-tip scissors, button- 
hole scissors, buttonhole 
chisel, machine-embroi- 
dery threads, Clo-Chalk, 
Surgitube, removable tape, 
seam ripper, machine- 
embroidery hoop, Simplex 
gauge, tear-away, water- 
soluble stabilizer, test sam- 
ples, C-Thru ruler, water- 
soluble marker. (Photo by 
Mary Galpin Barnes) 





youre ready for buttonholes, you’ve prob- 
ably sewn for hours with the same needle. It 
may have become dull or gotten nicks from 
sewing over pins. To prevent dropped 
stitches or glitches in the bead, use a new, 
sharp needle, preferably a size 70 (10/11) 
or 80 (12), depending on the base fabric. 


The thread—A fine thread is the secret to 
attractive buttonholes. Imagine hand-em- 
broidering a satin stitch with all six strands 
of floss; it would look lumpy. On a minia- 
ture scale, the machine-made buttonhole 
is similar. You can lay in more strands of a 
fine machine-embroidery thread than of, 
say, regular cotton-covered polyester. (Most 
dealers load demonstration machines with 
machine-embroidery threads like Zwicky, 
DMC, and Mettler, because they handle a 
zigzag, a satin stitch, and decorative stitches 
well.) To make a keyhole buttonhole look 
handmade, however, use a topstitching thread 
or silk twist, with a sharp size 90 (14) nee- 
dle. The photo above shows buttonholes 
stitched with eight different threads. 

If your machine doesn’t allow you to loosen 
top tension, try a heavier thread, like Dual 
Duty, in the bobbin and a fine thread on 
top. This will produce the same result—pull- 
ing the top thread slightly to the underside. 

Some people recommend rayon machine- 
embroidery thread for buttonholes, but I 
don’t like it. If you don’t have a horizontal 
spindle, it tends to slip off the spool and 
twist around the spindle, causing jerks in 
the satin stitch or thread breakage. Its shine 
draws the eye to the buttonhole, it isn’t 
strong, and it’s slippery, so threads break 
or come unlocked. If you want to use it, 
however, buy a box of Surgitube, a tubular 
gauze bandage, from the drugstore. Slice 
off 1-in. tubes and place them on the rayon- 
thread spool. The thread will be released 
evenly without falling to the bottom. (This 
also works on serger thread.) 


The fabric—When you delve into the mys- 
teries of buttonholes, you learn to respect 
fabric grain. Buttonholes stitched parallel 
to the lengthwise grain of the fabric and 
the interfacing grain will nestle around the 
button. Those stitched cross grain, however, 
may stretch, sag, and ripple, allowing the 
button to escape at stress points. 
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For comparison, Robbie Fanning made the same buttonhole with different threads. From 
left: (A) Mettler, 50/3, cotton; (B) DMC, size 50, cotton; (C) Metrosene Plus, 100/3, polyester; 
(D) Dual Duty, extra-fine machine-embroidery, cotton-wrapped polyester; (E) Gutermann, 
polyester; (F) Dual Duty, regular, cotton-wrapped polyester; (G) Molnlycke, polyester; 
(H) Belding Corticelli, size A, silk. Shown 1°2 times enlarged. 


Women often automatically change ver- 
tical buttonholes on blouse patterns to hori- 
zontal so the buttons will have less propen- 
sity to pop out. Yet, this change can cause 
the very problem it was intended to solve, 
unless the buttonhole is stabilized. 

The easiest way to avoid stretching the 
buttonhole, regardless of grain direction, is 
to puta stabilizer under it during stitching. 
You can use typing-weight paper, wax paper, 
or water-soluble or tear-away nonwoven sta- 
bilizer. Tear-away pulls away easily from 
the garment, provided you work slowly. It 
will leave a white cast to the buttonhole 
until the garment is washed, and sometimes 
even after washing. For neckline button- 
holes that may be turned back, use two lay- 
ers of water-soluble stabilizer instead. 

A stabilizer also prevents tunneling—the 
bunching together of the fibers—on light- 
weight fabrics. The fibers tend to pull to- 
gether, creating a small tunnel under the 
zigzag stitches that is released in a pucker 
at either end of the buttonhole. Adding a 
nonwoven stabilizer temporarily fools the 
fabric into being medium-weight to heavy- 
weight; yet there’s no stiffness after the 
tear-away is removed. Alternatively, if there’s 
room at the garment edge, you can use a 
small machine-embroidery hoop to hold the 
fabric absolutely taut for each buttonhole. 

The base fabric generally determines the 
buttonhole style. Lightweight wovens usu- 
ally call for a standard buttonhole with a 
bar tack at each end and a narrow bead and 
short length (because the buttons are usu- 
ally small and delicate). However, machine 
buttonholes are generally calibrated for 
medium-weight wovens and thus have a 
wider bead than you might want. If your 
machine offers it, try a rounded-end but- 
tonhole for horizontal placement on medium- 
weight fabrics, putting the rounded end 
closest to center front or back. 

The problem with knit fabrics is that the 
buttonholes may stretch and ripple. Since 
knits don’t ravel, you can use a more open 
zigzag. Better yet, use a stretch overlock 
buttonhole. (For more on buttonholes in 
knits, see Threads, No. 19, pp. 60-65.) 

When making buttonhole placement or 
alignment changes, consider both fabric 
grain direction and garment design; verti- 
cal buttonholes create a more pronounced 


vertical element. Don’t automatically change 
the placement of buttonholes on bodices 
so that one buttonhole falls at the bustline 
stress point. This may backfire because the 
next button up may be too high to be com- 
fortable or attractive when buttoned. The 
remedy is to learn to alter patterns so that 
you have enough ease in the bustline. Then 
you can put the buttons where the designer 
intended, avoiding popping buttons and gap- 
ing center fronts. 

If you foresee trouble with the button- 
holes, change your pattern. ’ve never had 
luck making buttonholes in cotton ribbing, 
so I change the closure to snaps or to fake 
buttoning (I sew on buttons but don’t make 
buttonholes and never close the garment). 
Or, if the garment will fit over my head, I 
close it at the waist, sew it together invisi- 
bly, and put fake buttoning on top. 


Measuring, marking, and cutting—I usually 
follow buttonhole-placement guidelines on 
the pattern, but not length markings. But- 
tonhole length is determined by the diam- 
eter and thickness of your button. Follow- 
ing Claire Shaeffer’s method, I measure the 
button, using a buttonhole measuring strip, 
as Shown in the drawing on p. 62. 
While the Simplex tool for measuring 
buttonhole spacing is useful, I am habit- 
bound. I lay the pattern tissue over my gar- 
ment on the ironing board and push pins 
through the centerline of each buttonhole 
marking. Then | lift off the tissue and secure 
the pins in the garment perpendicular to 
the buttonhole line. I find the midpoint on 
my buttonhole measuring strip by bring- 
ing the fold to the pin and creasing. I align 
this crease line to the pin on the garment 
and mark the two ends of each buttonhole. 
I always use a C-Thru ruler so I can mark 
precise distances from the front edge, par- 
allel or perpendicular to the edge. I draw 
the ends of the buttonhole wide enough so 
I can see them on either side of my button- 
hole sliding foot when it reaches them. 
The marking tool you use depends on the 
smoothness and color of the fabric and the 
way your machine makes buttonholes: You 
must be able to see the marks when you're 
stitching. For example, in the Viking sam- 
ple (photo, p. 62), I drew a line of disap- 
pearing chalk, but since the Viking starts 
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Machine buttonholes compared 


You'd think all machines would make buttonholes the same 
way, but they don’t—some stitch down the left side and up the 
right; some do the reverse; some never stitch backward. 

Here’s a rundown of the ordinary bar-tack buttonhole from six 
top-of-the-line computer machines. I used Metrosene Plus 

in the top and in the bobbin and a size 80 (12) needle on 
each. The fabric is backed with Stacy’s iron-on Shirt-Fuse, 
plus a layer of tear-away stabilizer. 

I made the first column of buttonholes in the photo at 
left at the automatic setting. To make those in the second 
column, I adjusted the stitch length to achieve a denser 
bead, which I prefer. The setting numbers for stitch width (W) 
and length (L) on computer machines are in millimeters. 

(On mechanical machines, the settings aren’t measurements; 
the number 1 on one machine could be a very different 
setting from the number 7 on another.) 

All machines except the Bernina 1130 can make other 
types of automatic buttonholes (keyhole, rounded-end, etc.) 
and other sizes of bar tacks. All but the Singer 6268 can 
adjust the widths of bar-tacked ones. 

Bernina 1130. The stitch pattern is straightforward, and 
the stitch length and width are infinitely adjustable. I shortened 
the stitch length for the left bead. On the right bead, I 
pushed the “+” button once (push it after the first bar tack; 
otherwise, the stitches will pile up). The distance between 
beads seems close. The instructions and graphics are clear. 

Elna 7000. The automatic setting is W 4.4, L .4, but I 
used L .1. Elna recommends that you reduce the speed setting. 
Making both beads even takes practice because the first 
stitch is backward; the machine has a fine-tuner to help. 
Practice with lines drawn on your sample so you can gauge 
where to start and how to line up the second bead. The 
computer graphics are clear and easy. 

New Home Memorycraft 7000. The automatic setting is 
W 4, L .45, but I used L .3. The 7000 has two buttonhole feet, 
a sliding foot with a photosensor laser that allows for the 
thickness of the button and a foot that memorizes a length 
and repeats it. The stitch pattern requires stitching 
backward, so it’s easy to misalign the buttonholes. Practice 
with lines drawn on your sample. The other buttonhole foot 
allows you to fine-tune the right bead with a “+/-” dial. The 
bead in the sample needs to be tightened, but I couldn't 
move the dial on the machine that I borrowed. An automatic 
tension regulator precludes loosening the top tension. 

There’s one clearly marked button to push. 

Pfaff 1473 CD. The automatic setting is W 4.5, L .5, but I 
used L .3. The sliding foot grasps the fabric, and the stitch 
pattern is straightforward. The manual suggests stitching slowly 
and reducing the top tension; the machine automatically 
slows at the bar tack. Without looking at the manual, you'd 
never figure out how to manually set the stitch width and length 
the first time. After that, it’s easy. One subtlety: The centerline 
of the foot isn’t the centerline of the stitched buttonhole. 

Singer 6268. The stitch pattern is strange. The fabric is 
clamped securely between two long plates. The length is set 
behind the foot, where a button sits (markings on your 
fabric wouldn't help). You can’t override the width or density 
of the bead. The guide in the lower plate prevents stitching 
a buttonhole more than 1'/ in. from the right side unless you 
fold the fabric. The instructions are easy. 

Viking 990. The automatic setting is W 5, L .4; I used L.3, 
the only other option. Because of the stitch pattern, the 
buttonhole’s centerline is obscured by the foot, so it’s easy 
to make a crooked buttonhole. It ties off with three small stitches 
at the left side. The instructions are very clear. —R.F. 
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Mail-order sources 

(The first three offer a free catalog.) 
Clotilde 

1909 S.W. First Ave. 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33315 

(305) 761-8655 

Schmetz needles, Clo-Chalk. 


Nancy’s Notions 

Box 683, Beaver Dam, WI 53916 
(414) 887-0391 

Buttonhole foot, chisel. 


Sewing Emporium 

1079 Third Ave. 

Chula Vista, CA 92010 

(619) 420-3490 

Automatic buttonholer; sliding foot. 
Treadleart 

25834-I Narbonne Ave. 

Lomita, CA 90717; (213) 534-5122 
Janome automatic buttonholer; 
catalog, $1.50 (refundable). 
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at the front end and stitches backward, I 
couldn't see where I was going and stitched 
a crooked buttonhole. A better marking 
method for this machine would be a line of 
removable tape to guide the foot along. 

On smooth, mid- to dark-value fabrics I 
use Clo-Chalk, a disappearing white chalk 
with a sharp edge. On light fabrics I use a 
water-soluble marking pen. People who have 
more time than I baste their guidelines. 

Stitch your buttonhole slowly, with a light 
hand on the fabric. Arrange the garment so 
it will move smoothly over the needle plate, 
with nothing dragging the fabric away from 
the needle. Let the machine do its job with- 
out your pulling on the fabric. On the best 
machines, you don’t have to touch the fab- 
ric once you've positioned the foot. 

Before cutting the stitched buttonhole, 
stroke the area several times with the back 
of a seam ripper. Then insert it from the 
bar tack to the center of the buttonhole 
and rip. Repeat for the other end. You can 
also fold the buttonhole in half and make a 
snip between the beads with scissors; then 
cut to each bar tack. Place a pin perpen- 
dicular to the inner side of the bar tacks so 
you don’t cut too far. You can also use but- 
tonhole scissors. A section cut away from 
the blades lets you position the scissors at 
the garment edge and cut only in the but- 
tonhole (works best on horizontal button- 
holes), and a screw adjusts the length of 
the cut. The best cutting device is a button- 
hole chisel. Place the wooden block under 
the buttonhole and push the chisel through 
the buttonhole for a clean cut. If the but- 
tonhole is shorter than the chisel, position 
the fabric over the edge of the wooden block 
and cut one half at a time. 


Test, test, test-—Now your're ready to plunge 
in, but first set up a test situation identical 
to the garment—same grain direction as on 
garment and interfacing, same thread in 
top and bobbin that you'll use, same stabi- 
lizer underneath, and same seam situation. 
If your buttonholes are %. in. from, and 
parallel to, the center front, will half the 
buttonhole foot ride on the trimmed seam 
allowance as you stitch one side of the but- 
tonhole? If so, it may affect the quality of 
the stitches, especially on computer ma- 
chines. Some computer machines count 
the number of stitches per buttonhole, not 
the desired buttonhole length. If stitches 
pile up because of a hidden seam allow- 
ance or bulk at a garment edge, that side of 
the buttonhole may be shorter than the 
other. Sometimes you can rig a shim out of 
folded fabric or a thin note pad so the two 
sides of the foot are evenly raised. Once 
you think that you’ve set your computer 
machine to the correct length, test twice 
more before tackling the garment. 

After stitching the buttonhole, clip the 
top threads; then yank a little on the bob- 
bin threads to pull the top threads to the 
back. Use sharp- or curved-pointed scissors 
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to trim close to the stitching. Tweezers help 
hold the thread taut. Cut open the test but- 
tonhole and slip the button through. This 
will reveal any problems with length, width, 
stitch density, or fraying fabric in the hole 
area. Here’s how to correct or disguise fraying: 
1. If the area is accessible on the garment, 
slip a rectangle of fusible web between 
fabric and facing at each buttonhole; 
stitch the buttonhole and place it right 
side down on a towel. Using a wet press 
cloth over each buttonhole, lock the threads 
of the beads and fuse the fabric fibers. 
2. Put No-Fray on the buttonhole back. 
3. Darken the white edges of the interfac- 
ing peeking out in the buttonhole area 
with a permanent marking pen in the 
color of the garment. 

Write on your test samples in pen what 
you've tried so you'll learn the quirks of 
your machine. Sew an extra button onto 
the sample and put it in your sewing note- 
book with a notation on fiber content, in- 
terfacing, thread, and pattern number. 

If you make a buttonhole that’s too short, 
too long, or unattractive, cut the stitches 
on the back side with sharp scissors or 
your ripper. The thread on the top side 
should lift off easily. Then use removable 
tape to lift off the small thread ends and 
fuzz. Put fresh stabilizer under the button- 
hole and stitch a narrow zigzag around the 
hole. Slowly stitch a second, wider satin 
stitch around, letting the needle swing off 
the fabric into the hole with each stitch. 

If you conclude that your poor button- 
holes are your machine’s fault, here’s what 
you can do: Have your buttonholes made; 
they'll cost about $.75 to $1 each. Join the 
American Sewing Guild and make friends 
with better machines than yours. Make a 
concealed buttonhole flap to hide your but- 
tonholes. Sew buttons on top, but don’t 
make buttonholes; put snaps behind the 
buttons. Change the buttons to heavy-duty 
gripper snaps. Use your intended pattern, 
but add a seam at center front; leave areas 
unstitched for buttons to come through. 
Hand-stitch corded piping to the front edge, 
leaving unstitched areas for the buttons to 
slip through. Learn to make bound or faced 
buttonholes. Let Mom make your buttonholes 
with her good old template buttonholer. 

Two last bits of advice: Your buttonhole 
can’t properly close around a button sewn 
without a shank. If you machine-sew but- 
tons on, tape a toothpick to the top of the 
button and finish the shank by winding 
the thread tails around it. Finally, be easy 
on yourself. Except on jackets that you re- 
move, few people notice your buttonholes, 
unless threads are hanging off. Trim them. [_] 


Robbie Fanning is a contributing editor of 
Threads. She thanks Copp’s Sew Smart and 
Douglas Fabrics, both in Palo Alto, CA; 
New York Fabrics in Cupertino and Menlo 
Park, CA; and The Quilting Bee in Los An- 
geles, CA, for the use of their machines. 





by David Page Coffin 
After watching my machine 

(a mechanical Pfaff 1229) make 
buttonholes for me a few hundred 
times, I realized that it wasn’t doing 
anything much—just picking two 
different zigzag widths and three 
needle positions and cranking 

them out in the right order. I'd 
always wanted the buttonholes 
narrower, with less space in the 
middle (fewer threads to clip and 
snag), so I decided to try improving 
on the built-in buttonhole by 
adjusting the preset parameters and 
running through the steps 

manually. I was delighted by the 
results (see photo above). 

The key to my success is that on 
my machine I can adjust the needle 
position exactly where I want it; 

I'm not restricted to a few settings, or 
to %2 mm clicks. If you can’t make 
precise needle-position adjustments 
on your machine, it will be harder 

to fine-tune your buttonholes. 

I mark the ends of the buttonhole 
and start with a centered bar tack 
about half the width of the preset 
one on my machine and narrower 
than the finished buttonhole. I 
adjust the stitch length to satin stitch 
and make two stitches forward and 
two backward. This creates a sort of 
rounded bar tack when the thread 
is machine-embroidery cotton, which 
I always use for buttonholes. Then 
I switch to my narrowest zigzag and 
to a riglt-of-center needle position. 
Determining exactly how far right is 
the critical part; once I established 
the position on either side of center 
that would give me the narrowest 
cuttable gap, I marked the settings on 
the needle-position dial with tiny 
dots of white-out. 

After [I’ve finished the right side, 

I make the rounded, centered bar 
tack again, then switch into reverse 
and to my left-hand needle position. 
At the top, I tie off by making a few 
very short straight stitches, but I do 
them in the center, on top of the 

bar tack, so theyre invisible, and they 
hold the starting stitches too. 

With all my machine settings 
marked, I can make a buttonhole as 
fast now as the machine used to do 
on its own, and it’s a much nicer one. 


David Page Coffin ts an associate 
editor of Threads. 
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knit One, Sew One 


Combine wovens and knits in a single garment 


by Deborah Abbott 


@ often find myself wanting to sew 
with a piece of beautiful fabric that 
isn’t quite big enough for the pro- 
ject at hand. Even though [’m a 
weaver and may have woven the 

fabric myself, weaving more fabric is likely 
to be as out of the question as buying more. 
But knitting additional fabric is a wonder- 
fully flexible option. The process that I’ve 
found most useful is to start with a com- 
mercial dress pattern and then to Knit care- 
fully chosen pieces to complement the re- 
maining pieces that I cut from the woven 
fabric, using the appropriate pattern pieces 
as knitting patterns. 

Just about any woven fabric can be com- 
bined with knitting as long as the scale of 
the knitting harmonizes with the woven 
piece. Since I usually prefer to knit with 
larger needles (sizes 5 to 8), I gravitate 
toward more coarsely woven fabric. A rough 
rule of thumb is: The number of ends per 
inch in a fabric is about twice the number 
of stitches per inch in a comparable knit 
section; e.g., if a fabric is woven at 12 epi, 
the knit section is knit at 6 sts/in. Your 
choice of pattern stitch, combination of 
yarns, and the hand of your gauge swatch 
will affect the number of stitches per inch. 

If you're planning to knit directly from 
the woven piece or crochet along its edge, 
you must consider whether your needle or 
crochet hook can pierce the fabric without 
splitting ends if it’s too closely woven or 
fray the edge so it falls apart if it’s too loosely 
woven. This wouldn’t mean that the fabric 
was inappropriate, but you’d need a differ- 
ent method of attaching the knitting to it. 

The knit and woven fabrics should also 
coordinate in style. The knit and woven 
sections must relate to each other visually 
and functionally. For sources of handwoven 
fabrics and coordinated yarns, see the sup- 
plies list on p. 66. 

I use commercial patterns extensively. 
Because they’re already sized, and most of 
the quirks have been worked out, I can 
save time. And, if !'m working with a cli- 
ent, the pattern catalog can help us com- 
municate. I can draw over the image as we 
discuss a commercial design she chooses 
and use the pattern as the starting point. I 
often use the same process when planning 
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clothes for myself, but designing one’s own 
suitable patterns for woven/knit combina- 
tions can also work well, as they’re usually 
made from simple shapes. In many cases 
you don’t need a pattern to knit from, espe- 
cially if you're adding knit waistbands, cuffs, 
and neckbands to woven garments. 


Selecting patterns—When going through a 
pattern catalog, I isolate the essential lines 
of a pattern. It’s helpful to look at the small 
line drawings at the bottom or side of the 
catalog page; they’re usually on the back of 
the pattern envelope. These show the seam- 
lines and garment proportions stripped of 
the glamour of the fashion illustration. Be- 
cause I’m designing the fabric, and it will 
be the focus of the garment, I look for pat- 
terns with simple seamlines, where blocks 
of cloth can be admired without the dis- 
traction of complex construction. The il- 
lustration on the facing page shows pat- 
terns that could easily have knit sections. 
I avoid curved seams because it’s diffi- 
cult to knit a curve unless you're using 
very fine yarn. I find the stepped grada- 
tions of decreases awkward, and if left in 
the seam allowance, they’re bulky. I look 
forseamlines that can be eliminated, like a 
straight center-back seam. Two adjacent 
pattern pieces can often be pinned together 
and knit as one; e.g., the front band or lapel 
of a jacket and the jacket body. With woven 
fabric, these pieces are cut separately to cre- 
ate a bias area to facilitate folding the lapel. 
If they’re knit, the natural elasticity of knit 
permits them to be knit as one piece. 
Short-rowing (turning and knitting back 
before the end of a row) can be done to 
internally shape a single piece of knitting 
to replace shaping seams and darts in wo- 
vens, but it can’t be done with many pat- 
tern stitches. A godet can be inserted into a 
skirt with short rows instead of seamed in 
place, and in the same manner, extra full- 
ness can be added to the bust area, serving 
the same purpose as a stitched bust dart. 
One of the pleasures of knitting from a 
sewing pattern is translating the sewing 
details into knit ones. Small fabric tucks 
can become knit tucks. Applied trim can 
be replaced with a fancy textural stitch; 
prints or patterned fabrics can be mim- 


icked with brocade or lace knitting. Fabric 
piping can give knit seams emphasis and 
stability and can visually tie the woven and 
knit pieces together. Knit piping, edging, or 
cording can do the same thing against wo- 
ven pieces. Any pattern that calls for com- 
mercially knit ribbing bands can use a hand- 
knit or machine-knit substitute. Knit stripes 
can replace woven ones; popcorn stitch can 
echo polka dots. Bias bands, contrast bands, 
collars, cuffs, godets, lapels, yokes, belts— 
all these can be replaced by knit shapes. 
Once I’ve chosen the pattern and altered 
it to fit, I pin the pieces together on the 
seamlines as if I were sewing them up to 
wear. I put this paper garment on my dress 
form or try it on in front of a mirror. Even 
though it’s flimsy, this three-dimensional 
mock-up gives me a good idea of the gar- 
ment’s construction and helps me decide 
which pieces [ll knit and which I'll cut 
from woven cloth. Then I choose a knitting 
stitch and knit my first gauge swatch. 


Planning the knit fabric—Since I usually 
start with a piece of fairly complex hand- 
woven fabric and then try to find a yarn 
that will complement it, I often need to 
mix several fine yarns of different colors 
and textures to make a suitable yarn of the 
right gauge. If possible, I use some of the 
same yarn that I used in the weaving. Some- 
times the yarn I want to use will dictate 
what pattern piece I knit (a fine yarn in the 
right color might suggest sleeves), but more 
often the pattern piece is what dictates the 
weight and selection of the yarn and the 
stitches I use. 

A balanced combination of knit and purl 
stitches (e.g., in a seed or basket stitch) cre- 
ates a fabric that will lie flat and have less 
tendency to stretch, appropriate for a yoke, 
or a section with a pocket. For a gathered 
or draped effect, a loosely knit stockinette 
or lace stitch would be a good choice. 

Because the selvages become part of the 
piece, selvages chosen beforehand produce 
the best results. For enclosed edges, I make 
a simple selvage by knitting the first and 


last stitches of every row. This makes a ver- 


tical row of loops, which I pick up when 
seaming, pulling the sewing yarn as lightly 
as possible to allow for an elastic edge. 
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Deborah Abbott plans her knit/hwoven gar- 
ments around commercial patterns, often 
knitting and weaving with the same yarn. 


A chain selvage is a neat edge. I use it 
when there will be stitches picked up and 
knit and when the selvage will show: 
Row 1 (right side of work): Slip 1st st (k-wise), 
work to last stitch, knit this stitch. 

Row 2 (wrong side of work): Slip lst st 
(p-wise), work to last stitch, purl this stitch. 

A picot selvage is fancier and is a good 
choice with lace patterns or when the knit 
piece is being appliquéd on top of wovens: 
Row 1 (right side of work): Yarn forward to 
make 1 inc, k2tog. 

Row 2 (wrong side): Yarn to back of needle 
to make 1 inc, p2tog. 

Once I’ve picked a knit fabric that I think 
will work, I knit a 6-in.-sq. swatch, wash it, 
and measure it. Then I scrutinize it. Will it 
do what I want it to do? Does it have body? 
Does it feel scratchy or limp? I continue 
making swatches, judging them after wash- 
ing, until I’ve designed a fabric that seems 
rightfor the pattern. From the final swatch 
I determine the gauge. 


Knitting from a paper pattern— Having de- 
termined the gauge, I go back to the sewing 
pattern and examine the pieces. Do any 
need lengthening or shortening because 
I'm going to knit them or attach knitting to 
them? For example, when I added a knit 
cuff to the sleeve in the jacket in the photo 
on p. 67, which was originally designed to 
be rolled up, I shortened the sleeve piece a 
lot because I was adding a cuff and taking 
away the roll-up allowance. 

Next, I review the construction steps and 
the seam allowances I'l] need. Which piece 
will be sewn to what, and in what order? 
Will the knit pieces be sewn to the woven 
pieces, or will they be crocheted together? 
If theyre crocheted, I won’t need seam allow- 
ances, but if I’m going to sew them, I[ will. 
For a related discussion of knitting from 
sewing patterns, see Threads, No. 24, p. 30. 

For my jacket, I knitthe upper front and 
back. I eliminated the shoulder seam allow- 
ances because I knit the shoulders together, 
but I left the side seam and armscye allow- 
ances intact for the traditional “ in. Since 
the shoulders support the weight of the 
garment, I inserted twill tape in the seam, 
and along the shoulder line, to prevent the 
knit piece from stretching. 

I decided to lap the upper front and back 
over the lower, woven parts and appliqué 
them down. Therefore, I needed the lower 
body’s seam allowance but not the upper 
body’s. I eliminated the seam allowance 
around the neck because I picked up and 
knit the collar instead of sewing it on. 

Once I’ve made these decisions, I put the 
original pattern piece under a piece of trac- 
ing paper and trace a new pattern that’s ex- 
actly the shape I plan to knit. I use a solid 
line for the outside edge, but when I’m in- 
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combined wovens and knits 


by Julie Cherry 


I weave yardage and then cut 
it to sew into garments with 
knit waistbands, necklines, 
and cuffs, like those in the 
photo on the facing page. I 
call them sweaters, and I put 
them together with a few 
tried-and-true techniques that 
give me a finish I like. I 
spend a long time on finishing; 
I like to cover any edge that 
might be seen. I serge all the 
woven cut edges and adda 
few rows of tight straight stitch, 
% in. to A in. inside 
the serging. 

When fm handknitting 
into a woven edge, I start by 
pulling a row of yarn loops 
through to the right side 
of the fabric on the seamline 
with a crochet hook, counting 
and measuring the loops 
very carefully to match my 
knitting gauge. Then I pick 
the loops up on circular 
needles and knit away. I do 
the same thing for knit 
neckbands, but for 
neckbands I fold back the 
woven seam allowance and 
hand-stitch it with doubled 
thread to hold it against the 
garment body. This works well 
when I’m handknitting, but I 
prefer to do as much as 
possible on my bulky 
knitting machine. I learned to 
machine-knit in order to add 
shape to my garments, and I’m 
by no means an expert, but 
there’s no doubt that machine 
Knitting is a far more 
efficient method for many 
knitting tasks. People have 
suggested that I hang the 
woven pieces on the 
machine and knit directly, but 


when I’ve tried that, it has caused 
me many more headaches 
than hand-finishing. 

I knit the ribbing for the 
cuffs and the waist on my 
machine in one or two parts 
(a waistband may be too wide 
for the machine) and take it 
off on waste yarn. I unravel and 
discard the waste yarn and 
sew the knitting to the fabric as 
follows: Laying the raw knit 
edge along the “%-in. seam 
allowance of the fabric and 
using a needle threaded with 
the yarn I knit with, I stitch 
up through the fabric and back 
down into a knit loop. I take 
a small stitch in the fabric and 
come back through the same 
loop; then I go down into the 
next loop, and so forth, 
around the ribbing. This keeps 
the knitting flat against the 
woven fabric, and it stays 
stretchy. To prevent the 
stitches from gathering the 
woven fabric, about every 
4 in. I make a backstitch 
with the yarn that ['m stitching 
with. After catching six or 
eight loops, I hold the yarn 
tightly with my right hand at 
the first loop and pull the 
end threaded through the 
needle taut, then backstitch 
and continue. 

Whether I’m attaching 
hand or machine knits to 
garments, I usually mark 
both the woven edge and the 
knit piece in fourths to help 
get the stitches distributed 
evenly. I try to keep the 
ribbing approximately 4 in. 
shorter than the garment 
edge, like a ribbing is ona 
knit sweater. 


When I’m sewing a 
machine-knit band of vertical 
ribbing onto the front of a 
cardigan and around the 
neckband, as in the photo on 
the facing page, I use the 
following method to hide the 
serged edge (see top drawing at 
right): I pin the band to the 
garment edge, wrong sides 
together. Then, with the 
same yarn that I’m using for 
the knitting, I sew the pieces 
together, using a running 
stitch. I usually hide 
this seam in a purl row. 

Then I turn the ribbing out 
and go back along the edge 
of the knitting witha 
whipstitch, catching the knit 
edge to the main body of the 
garment on the right side 
and hiding the serged edge 
inside the seam. 

I’ve been using bands of 
vertical ribbing a lot. I take 
them off the machine with a 
few rows of waste yarn and pull 
out the waste yarn as I slip 
the stitches onto a knitting 
needle. I graft the two 
opposing rows of stitches 
(one from each bed) together 
with the bind-otf shown in the 
lower drawings at right. This 
way, both cast-on ends look the 
same, and it’s an especially 
useful trick if I’m doing a long 
band. I knit the band a few 
rows longer than I need, apply 
the band, and adjust the 
length by pulling out any 
unneeded length. Then I 
bind off the end just where 
I need to. 


Julie Cherry is a production 
handweaver in Eugene, OR. 


Stitching vertical ribbing 
bands to wovens 





With woven fabric and ribbing 
wrong sides together, attach 
with running stitch along seam- 
line and in first purl rib. Open 
seam and whipstitch rib selvage 
to cover woven seam. 


K1, p1 rib bind-off 
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Go p-wise into 1st knit st 
and k-wise from behind into 
Ist purl st. Leave both 
stitches on knitting needle. _ 





Insert tapestry needle k-wise into 


Ist knit st, and drop it. Then 
go p-wise into 2nd knit st. 


i 1b Bes 


Go p-wise into 1st purl st, and 


drop it. Loop yarn to right under 


knitting needle, and insert 
tapestry needle k-wise from 
behind into 2nd purl st. 





cluding a seam allowance, I mark it in with 
a dotted line, as a reminder that this edge 
will be hidden in a seam. 

Next, I measure the width at the starting 
edge of the pattern piece, multiply that by 
the number of stitches per inch from my 
swatch, and cast on the appropriate num- 
ber of stitches. I don’t calculate increases 
beforehand. As I knit, I follow the pattern 
piece, matching my knitting to large curves 
in the pattern with increases and decreases 
and ignoring slight curves because of the 
knit’s ability to stretch. 

As I work, I always write down what I do. 
I may want to change something later and 
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not remember what I did. I may want to 
repeat the directions for the other side but 
reverse the shaping. I may want to make 
the garment again but in another size: I 
can grade up or down one or two sizes from 
my own directions instead of buying an- 
other pattern and figuring it out all over 
again. And, if I can’t finish the garment in 
one sitting, I can easily discover where I 
left off when I pick up my work again.[{_] 


Deborah Abbott is a frequent contributor 
to Threads. She is currently marketing a 
line of yarns to knitting and needlework 
stores under the name Aurora Designs. 


Sources for handwovens & yarn 


R. Brown Textiles: (602) 837-9227 
Box 17360, Fountain Hills, AZ 
See “Notes,” p. 24, for report on R. Brown. 


Connected Threads: (919) 852-4560 
Box 19101, Greensboro, NC 27419-9101 


Patrice Designs: (505) 835-1304 
Box 331, Socorro, NM 87801 


Picks: (703) 548-0573 
3316 Circle Hill, Alexandria, VA 22305 


Jennifer Pixley: (207) 866-3783 
175 Main St., Orono, ME 04473 
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Hand-Painted Charts 


Choice cross-stitch florals from 
a collector’s hoard 


by Lilo Markrich 


t was thanks to the simple and 
venerable cross-stitch that I dis- 
covered the ease of transferring a 
printed chart pattern from paper 
to cloth. I was on my last compul- 
sory school-needlework project, a baby’s 
romper with several kinds of fine seams, as 
well as decoration. Since there was no baby 
in the family, I had no intention of spend- 
ing any more time on the project than nec- 
essary, so I took a shortcut. I chose a simple 
motif from one of the many color-printed 
DMC chart books for children’s clothes. I 
basted a piece of cheap, cotton Penelope 
canvas (now known as waste canvas) across 
the yoke. Then I worked one cross-stitch 
for every printed square across the canvas, 
careful to stitch simultaneously through 
hole and cloth without catching any can- 
vas thread. When I was finished, I used a 
pair of tweezers to pull away the basting 
and canvas threads. While my classmates 
were still struggling, my gaggle of duck- 
lings marched across my romper’s yoke. 

Since then, my interest in pattern charts 
has grown. I’m intrigued by how time and 
again artists and craftsmen adapted designs 
to meet new needs and fashion preferences. 
My collection contains old-magazine clip- 
pings with black-and-white symbol charts 
typical of 19th-century thread promotions 
and color-printed charts for every conceiv- 
able domestic use. 

But none is as appealing as the charm- 
ing, hand-tinted, multishaded charts (see 
pp. 70-71) that were created in Berlin be- 
tween the 1830s and 1860s, when the city 
was only the capital of Prussia and provin- 
cial compared with London and Paris. These 
patterns, produced and sold to meet local 
demand, were the work of artists who painted 
in the period’s romantic spirit, rather than 
the work of designers who looked to French 
fashion books for ideas. They were the fore- 
runners of a flood of pattern charts that 
later saturated the European needlework 
market until, at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Arts and Crafts Movement labeled 
the work uncreative and unartistic. 

The popular Berlin printed chart work 
enabled a woman to see in full color what 
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she was about to stitch and helped her 
choose her colored threads. It was also in- 
strumental in changing the nature of nee- 
dlework, which had formerly been avail- 
able to the affluent only. The style con- 
tributed to the rapid development of the 
needlework-supply industry, resulting in 
low-cost embroidery materials. By the end 
of the century, even the poorest woman 
could enjoy stitching something pretty for 
just a few pennies. 

Aware of Berlin’s growing demand for 
English embroidery wools and French tap- 
estry canvases, European manufacturers cap- 
italized on the fad. Taking into account 
that every woman knew how to work a 
cross-stitch, they developed a special double- 
thread, machine-sized, open-hole canvas, 
called Penelope, especially for chart work. 
It eliminated time-consuming thread count- 
ing. Special wools and cheap cotton were 
spun to encourage the use of the half 
cross-stitch as a means of cutting costs. 
The number of different canvases and 
threads increased quickly so that retailers 
could meet any request for fine, medium, 
or coarse canvas work in any price range. 
Thus, needlewomen could enlarge a design 
by working it on coarse canvas or reduce it 
dramatically by working it on fine mesh. 
Enlargement increased the amount and cost 
of materials but reduced working time. 
Working a chart on silk gauze with a few 
skeins of silk was time-consuming but rel- 
atively inexpensive. When manufacturers 
began to supply patterns, as well as instruc- 
tions, to increase sales, it was a coming to- 
gether of the ready-made, the affordable, 
and the easy—to the delight of millions. 


The history of charts—The first European 
commercial charts in the 16th century were 
expensive woodcut books sold by printers 
to the embroidery trade or aristocratic es- 
tablishments. They provided workshop own- 
ers With limited access to innovative em- 
broidery designers’ new styles, which could 
be copied, altered, modified, or reinterpreted. 
It was taken for granted that any buyer 
knew how to use them and that one black- 
marked square on the grid-ruled pattern 


page was equal to one stitch, loop, or pick. 
These charts were as useful a pattern de- 
vice for a lacis, cross-stitch, or tent-stitch 
embroiderer as they were for a lacemaker 
or weaver. 

In the 17th century, the new copperplate 
technique allowed for a far smaller pattern 
grid, which meant that a pattern designer 
had more squares available for larger and 
more ornate motifs. By 1660, a third tone 
was introduced, allowing greater emphasis 
on curvilinear form. 

A century later, in Leipzig, Germany, hard- 
and soft-bound books for the wives and 
daughters of newly affluent men offered 
both charts and information about the lat- 
est French fashions, etiquette, and new ac- 
complishments. The charts in these small 
“workbasket” books were no longer black 
and white; the small printed grid was sub- 
tly shaded with hand-painted motifs. 

The most interesting aspect of the late- 
18th-century painted charts was the pro- 
cess by which an original design was repro- 
duced. After an artist had drawn and then 
blocked out both design and colors on a 
previously printed piece of squared paper, 
each color was assigned a symbol. An en- 
graver marked a squared-off plate with each 
delicate symbol in its correct location and 
number of squares. After printing, these 
svmbol-marked black-and-white charts were 
turned over to the cheapest artistic labor— 
women, who colored each square as indi- 
cated. For the next hundred years, all hand- 
tinted charts were mass-produced this way. 

Publishers were always searching for new 
designs, but toward the end of the 18th 
century, instead of looking to Paris, Voss 
and Co., of Leipzig, purchased the more 
eve-catching and better-painted Berlin 
charts of one Mr. Phillipson. His studio of- 
fered neoclassic designs and themes: ara- 
besques, flower-and-fruit compositions, 
flower-filled vases, olive-branch swags, 
birds, funerary monuments, landscapes, 
and borders, which were widely used for 
carré (Square, presumably bead) knitting. 
They were also popular for canvas work, a 
much more economical pastime than bead 
knitting. Borders were used above and be- 
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low floral designs, which were generally 
worked in tent stitch or petit point on silk 
gauze. Phillipson’s charts were the first in- 
ternationally known “Berlin” charts. 

With its textile industry and access to 
embroidery yarns and its porcelain factory 
and resulting surplus of artists, Berlin could 
easily meet the growing demand for can- 
vas, wool, and designers. Its sudden rise in 
population and the expansion of the mid- 
dle class in the early 19th century also pro- 
vided a huge source of cheap, genteel la- 
bor—the wives and daughters of military 
officers, civil servants, and professionals. 

The opportunity to discreetly color charts 
at home was one of the few ways these 
women could alleviate financial strain with- 
out loss of respectability. Viewed in this 
light, the early Berlin charts are not just 
pretty patterns but evidence that, for wom- 
en, embroidery was as much an ill-paying 
trade for the underprivileged as it was a ro- 
mantic pastime for the well-to-do. As the 
latter grew tired of counting squares and 
holes, women were also hired to lay chart- 
matching horizontal threads across can- 
vas, today known as trammé, so that the 
affluent stitcher could, without counting, 
cross these threads with matching varn, as 
shown in the photo below. 

Another important aspect of Berlin work, 
besides its ease and affordability, was that 


the designs and materials lent themselves 
to new concepts in home furnishings. In 
mid-19th-centurv Berlin, sturdy, quality fur- 
niture with simple lines became popular, 
in contrast to the earlier preference for 
imitations of elaborate French Court styles. 
This “Biedermeyer’” style was the perfect foil 
for the new, colorful canvas work. 

Eventually, the popularity of Berlin work 
was such that more was never enough, es- 
pecially when it came to include a canvas- 
work reinterpretation of the old linen 
counted-thread work. Toward the latter part 
of the century, a new generation of sophis- 
ticated “art needlework” embroiderers con- 
sidered Berlin work less creative and less 
artistic than other forms of needlework be- 
cause of the repetitious use of tent stitch 
and cross-stitch. Among them was Lady AI- 
ford, who helped found the Royal School of 
Needlework, which also competed in the pat- 
tern and embroidery-wool business. Wil- 
liam Morris and his friends created special 
designs for these artistocratic patrons, com- 
plete with stitch and color instructions. These 
kits were sometimes even prestarted. 


Using charts—Charts offer us a chance to 
experiment with color by changing a pre- 
scribed tone or hue. I’ve used motifs from 
them here and there for weaving, knitting, 
and stitching. For me, charts are like cook- 
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Although the chart shows a footstool suitable for cross-stitch or needle-point, the unknown embroiderer worked it as a beaded needlepoint 


ing recipes: I can add, leave something out, 
combine; and instead of throwing out a fail- 
ure, I just rip some stitches. 

I approach charts with care only when I 
begin to transpose a design onto canvas or 
linen. I first mark canvas with pencil, and 
linen with sewing thread, drawing or stitch- 
ing in the same number of square-containing 
blocks as the chart. This is a nuisance, but 
since I start in the bottom center and work 
the first row from the center to the left and 
right, I can build each segment of a motif 
on top of another, confident that I won’t 
run out of room. ’'m aware that this method 
is contrary to popular advice, but I get more 
dependable results with it. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the true 
Berlin charts are the only ones I consider 
art, as opposed to decorative guidelines. 
Those early sprays, wreaths, and bouquets 
were painted not only with perfection but 
with an artist’s eye. It’s easy to understand 
that for women whose lives were restricted 
and demanding, seeing such stitched flow- 
ers growing under their hands enabled them 
to garden and dream in the privacy of their 
minds. And at the same time, they gained a 
sense of personal, creative achievement that 
their everyday lives rarely offered. > 


Lilo Markrich is a contributing editor of 
Threads. Photo below by Sandra Markrich. 


cushion. The unfinished needlepoint rug underneath shows evidence of trammé, which spares the needleworker the chore of following a chart. 
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Berlin charts 
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Flowers 


Converting « 
needlework, graphs 
to a knitter’s grid 


by Mary Rowe 


ne. “ ‘ayutiher nariation Ganirek: naisttiiea Rowe” for her 
‘daughter, She weed Shetland yarn to knit the tam 


2am Broen Sheep Lamt)’s Prideto knit the sivcater. 


7] 
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v love for florals was 
born in my mother’s gar- 
dens. I went from them 
to a passion for Impres- 
sionist flowers to a more wide-ranging love 
of painted florals, including works by Hol- 
bein, Diirer, Rousseau, and Picasso. My 
search for flowers led me from paintings to 
the needle arts: tapestries, quilts, embroi- 
deries. I found exquisite florals in porce- 
lain collections and inlaid in wood in 
French furniture. 

The more I searched, the more I longed 
to create my own florals. As a knitter, my 
obvious choice was knitting. But, for many 
vears I lacked the courage and technical 
skill to venture into floral knitting. My first 
experiments came as part of my Fair Isle 
knitting. I became more and more interested 
in those small, continuous border patterns 
that look so flowerlike. My first attempt to 
make realistic floral patterns was on a tam. 
I knit the naturally colored border patterns 
in the round, often carrying three or more 
colors per round. Later, I tried flat knitting 
with bobbins and highlighting with dupli- 
cate stitching. Now I sometimes embroider 
isolated motifs with duplicate stitch, which 
seems to me more logical. 

I soon found that my knitting library was 
limited when it came to Knit floral motifs, 
so I began to explore the floral offerings of 
needlepoint, cross-stitch, and other embroi- 
deries and to adapt these patterns to my 
knitting. My collection now includes over 
300 floral motifs, mostly borders of fewer 
than 30 rows and some allover patterns— 
all charted for knitting. 





Graphing flowers for knitting—While knit- 
ters can use these lovely embroidery graphs 
as is, the expected beautiful results are not 
forthcoming. Knitting from square-gridded 
graphs produces images that are foreshort- 
ened, or “squashed,” when oriented to the 
horizontal or elongated when oriented to 
the vertical. 

Recently, graph paper that approximates 
the shape of a knit stitch has become read- 
ily available in a variety of sizes and gauges. 
I use Knitter’s Graph Paper (see “Supply 
sources,” p. 74). It accurately portrays the 
ratio between stitches and rows—about 1:1.4, 
allowing me to produce an accurate chart 
of any image I desire. 


Another of my favorite tools is a set of 


knitter’s grids on transparent plastic called 
Graph Helps. I use them to convert an un- 
charted picture to one accurately charted 
for knitting. I can also save a lot of time by 
placing them over a square chart and color- 
ing in over the design for an immediate 
conversion to knitting. Choosing a plastic 
sheet with larger grid spaces results in a 
smaller knit design because there are fewer 
stitches and rows. A sheet with small grid 
spaces enlarges the knit motif, since the 
number of stitches and rows is increased. 
If I flip over the colored plastic grid, I’ve 
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changed the motif’s right/left orientation; 
and I can change up and down and even 
shift from the horizontal to the vertical. 
This requires some redrawing (see illustra- 
tions, p. 74). Since the ink in the transpar- 
ency markers that come with the knitter’s 
grids is water-erasable, I copy transparent 
graphs to paper graphs for permanence. 

I also hand-color my charts when using 
more than three colors. For this I use col- 
ored pencils and felt-tip transparency mark- 
ers. For both chart production and reading 
I use a metal board with flexible magnets. 

It’s important to consider the size of the 
copied motif in relation to the gauge of the 
varn that you plan to use, since needle- 
point and cross-stitch patterns usually have 
many rows. Even a small border for finger- 
tip towels will often have as many as 20 
rows, which translates to about 2 in. high 
in sport-weight yarn or about 3 in. high in 
worsted-weight varn. 

In addition, the more rows a cross-stitch 
pattern has, the more misshapen it will be 
when knit. A lxnit stitch is about 1.4 or 1.5 
times wider than it is high, which means 
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that you'll need an extra row every two or 
three rows. Tiny cross-stitch borders of fewer 
than ten rows, however, often look fine 
when knit as charted. But even if I think 
the border won't need to be changed, I al- 
ways check by graphing it on knitter’s graph 
paper. These little garlands are my favorite 
floral designs, and I use them often. A few 
are shown in the drawing below. 

Graphing is tiresome, but necessary to 
ensure a well-shaped floral image. Using 
knitter’s graph paper, graph the first two 
rows of the design, one rectangle for each 
square. Leave a line blank; then graph the 
next two rows. Repeat until you’ve graphed 
all the rows of the pattern. Then go back to 
fill in the blank lines to complete the curves 
and shapes of the design the best way you 
can. Refer often to the original design, and 
use your judgment (see first pair of rose 
graphs at left, p. 74). 

Occasionally I convert the original pat- 
tern again, adding an additional row after 
every three rows (rather than after every 
two) and choose the better version. There 
seems to be no way of predicting which de- 
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Niustrations by Lain?! Roundy 


signs should be graphed at which ratio. In 
either case, additional pattern stitches may 
need to be added to shorten long carries or 
to further define the design motif. 


Using your graphs—If you're knitting an 
isolated motif from the chart you converted, 
you may not have to make these changes, 
but the design might look better with a lit- 
tle more leaf or stem. You may want to con- 
sider using duplicate stitch (drawing, facing 
page), rather than intarsia knitting with 
bobbins. However, if you choose to use 
more colors to further sculpt your design, 
use both methods together, reserving du- 
plicate stitching for seldom-used colors. 
When I use duplicate stitch entirely, I 
usually chart the design first and design 


Original rose graph 
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Graph adjusted from a 
to a knitting grid 
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Skip a line after copying every two pattern rows 
to stretch “squashed” square chart for knitting. 


Fill in skipped lines to connect and 
complete design. 
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around its size, counting the numbers of 
stitches—length and width. I outline the 
space and mark the center with contrast- 
ing yarn. Next, I measure the motif in the 
book to see if it needs to be enlarged or 
reduced and choose the appropriate trans- 
parency grid. After transferring the pattern 
from the transparency to knitter’s graph 
paper, I make final adjustments in the pat- 
tern and often regraph. Placing a piece of 
cardboard between the back and front of 
the sweater aids in stitching. It’s also cru- 
cial to tension each stitch carefully and use 
short pieces of yarn. Working vertically with 
a very loose tension helps to retain the nat- 
ural stretch of the stockinette fabric. 

A border pattern often requires changes to 
make knitting easier. I prefer to work in cir- 


Vertical orientation 
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To convert a squashed hori- 
zontal to vertical, delete stitches 
and add or delete some rows. 
Reverse an image drawn on 
a transparent grid by flipping 
grid over and recopying it. 
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Select suitable portions of design for a border. Add 
of a particular color to avoid long floats and to help define design. 


cular knitting so the design always faces me. 
But the way you choose to color the design 
greatly affects knittability. Will you be knit- 
ting in natural-looking colors, in one color, 
or in Fair Isle shaded colorations? 

It helps to limit the number of colors 
worked at one time. Fair Isle colorations 
(two colors per round) are easier to knit 
than naturally colored designs, but you can 
strand the yarns not used for only about 1 in., 
weaving in longer floats. You can get away 
with longer floats if they occur in garment 
areas that are less likely to be snagged— 
sweater yokes or hats, for example. 

A naturally colored border requires ex- 
tremely careful tensioning of the many col- 
ors, plus weaving in of all colors carried for 
more than 1 in. You might want to add 
stitches to avoid long floats or eliminate 
some colored stitches for better design defi- 
nition. Sometimes I use slip stitches to 
avoid carrying an extra color, but I always 
swatch first to check the effect. 

To get adequate detail, I generally use 
sport-weight or finer wools—mostly Shet- 
land jumper-weight wool. And I collect lots 
of yarn and colors. But after my first disas- 
ter, I learned the folly of mixing yarn types 
in a garment. If you must use different 
yarns, swatch to check colorfastness and 
how they wash and block together. 

You can make an allover pattern, like the 
one in the sweater on p. 72, by repeating 
the border up the sweater. I discovered 
that by connecting the bud of one rose mo- 
tif near the upper leaf of another, an attrac- 
tive allover pattern emerged, which I knit 
in only two colors. At a copy center I made 
12 copies of the graphed motif. Then I tried 
various placements until I found the “right” 
pattern. Finally, I regraphed, making sure I 
included an entire pattern repeat. [] 


Mary Rowe of Stevens Point, WI, 1s the au- 
thor of Knitted Tams (Interweave Press, 
1989; $12.95+ $2.50 S&H). Her knit de- 
signs have appeared in Knitters and the 
Strathmore Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
Photos by Susan Kahn. 


Supply sources 


Patternworks 

Box 1690 

Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 

(914) 454-KNIT 

Sells Graph Helps by Hallandall, Inc., 
and metal boards with flexible magnets. 


Schoolhouse Press 

6899 Cary Bluff Road 

Pittsville, WI 54466 

(715) 884-2799 

Sells Knitter’s Graph Paper and 
Shetland jumper-weight wool. 


Tomato Factory Yarn Co. 

8 Church St. 

Lambertville, NJ 08530 

(609) 397-3475 

Sells Shetland jyumper-weight wool; 
shade card and price list, $4. 
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Adapting a chart 





An antique ehart can be a rich souree of desizn ideas, but ) are trimmed with a narrow Knit-lace edging. Yarns include 
even the litth: chart below, with its 15- to 20-row-tall patterns, hdina Konay fingering-weight silk/wool in eeru and Au Ver a 
required major adaptations in order to become kKnittable. The Soe silk needlework thread (3 colors each, rose and green). 
detailed shading made for extremely difficult Knitting, so | The duplicate-stitehed garland on each side of the placket and 
reduced the number of colors, Lalso simplified some of the around the neck is 2/2 in. wide with a 3'/-in. repeat. Both stiteh 


patterns are from Barbara G. Walker's A Second Treasury of 


Nower shapes and eliminated the overlaps because of the 
Knitting Patterns (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1970): 


reduced colorways, 













If l had charted row for row, the patterns would have Wildflower Knot Stiteh (p. 221) for the garment fabric, 
frown & to LO rows. Lostead, | laid my Hallendall transparent sugvesting dotted Swiss, and Fancy Shell 
draphs over the original and colored in the appropriate grid | Rib (p. 236) on each side of the 


units Wilh transpareney markers, For permanence, | waned, —I0K, 
transferred the transparent graphs to paper graphs 
and modified them further to improve 
knittabilitv, Lalso isolated individtial motifs s- 
for different designs, like the one shown here. 
Mv rosebud-garland cardigan has a U-neck, 
button placket, and choice of sleeves. The 
sleeves/armholes, neck, 
and hem 
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Come out at base of stitch, go 
under both legs of next stitch, 
and then go back into base. 
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Layers of Imagination 


If you think of molas as simple blouse 
panels of two-layer reverse-applique 
needlework, Layers of Imagination: 
Molas of the Kuna Indians, the current 
exhibit at The Textile Museum in 
Washington, D.C., will open vour mind, 
Making molas is a complex art. The 
pieces in the exhibit, which runs until 
Jan. 21, are from the early “30s, ‘50s, 
and “GOs. They are inspiring examples of 
stvlized design and multiple colors 

that often combine different applique 
techniques in multiple layers. 

Kuna women in the San Blas [slands 
along the northeast coast of Panama 
have made applique molas since the 
late 19th century, when commercial 
cotton fabries, as well as good scissors 
and needles, became available. Their 
designs include everything from 
geometric figures of native origin to 
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adaptations of commercial graphics 
and were often cut directly, without 
being drawn on the fabric first. 

Each layer of a mola may be one 
color or several colors pieced together; 
each laver is sewn about ‘4 in. inside 
the one below around the outlines of the 
design. Based on pictorial evidence, 
the earliest molas had a single 
monocolor layer of applique, but the 
earliest surviving blouses, from about 
1910, have a single layer in two or 
three colors. Blouses from the ‘20s and 
‘30s often have two or three complete 
lavers above the base fabric. Recent 
mola panels generally have two 
layers, though sometimes three and 
rarely four (circular motif in photo at 
left, facing page) are also found. 
Mola-making reached a peak of technical 
and design excellence in the ‘GOs. 
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In this blouse, 
black fabric and 
toulerlying layers 
were snipped and 
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elaborate work on 
the yoke, sleeves, 
and background is 
unusual for molas 
in general. 





Generally, the lower layers of a 
mola were prepared first, as was done 
for the birds in the piece at bottom 
right on the facing page; for this reason, 
it isn’t really accurate to deseribe the 
process as reverse applique, The 
complexity of the technique is 
enhanced by the addition of small 
patches of color between the layers 
(pieces with Kuna man and hen, facing 
page), and on the surface, as was done 
for the panel in the blouse above. 
Embroidered details may also be 
added. —Ann P. Rowe 


Rowe, who has published extensively 
on Pre-Columbian Peruvian textiles, is 
the curator of Western Hemisphere 
Textiles at The Textile Museum 

(2320 SV St. N.W., Washington, 

D.C. 20008; 202-667-0441). 
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The design of “Gallinita Roja” (Little Ned Hen), above, was taken from a children’s 
book. In the lower left is the hotplate on which the hen is cooking. The technique is the 
same as for the Kuna man in the detail piece at lower left, but with the colors of the 
top and base reversed. Below, ved spirals were appliqued onto a chartreuse ground 
before being covered by layers of black and orange. (Photos by Franko Khoury, All 
pieces from The collection of the Tertile Museum) 
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The complexity of molas from the ‘GOs 
appears in the tivo details above. The 
cireular piece, with a political slogan, 
has four layers above a purple base: 
Jrom top to bottom —vred, orange, black, 
and yellow, 


A layer could have more than one 
color, The outlines of Ue Kio man 
reveal a middle layer made of orange 
and yellow fabrics that were pieced 
together. Bits of color were added 
selectively behind vertical slits as well. 
The ved top layer and black base 

were common in the “GOs, 
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Listings are free but must have broad appeal to 
people who work with fiber. The deadline for the 
April/May issue (available March 15) 1s Jan, 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALASKA: Quilt National ’89, till Jan. 5. An- 
chorage Museum of History and Art, 121 W. 7th 
Ave., Anchorage. 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco Craft & Folk 
Art Museum. Dolls as Mirrors of Culture, till 
Dec. 31. Bldg. A, Fort Mason Ctr., San Francisco. 
The National Needlework Association. Win- 
ter Show, Jan. 20-22, San Diego. Register: TNNA, 
230 Fifth Ave., NYC 10001; (212) 685-1646. 
New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Quilts 
for the Wall, Dec. 2, 1989-Jan. 3, 1990; By the Sea 
(quilts), Jan. 6-31. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 
Charlotte Needlework & Accessories Trade Show, 
Feb. 2-4, San Jose. Register: Needlework Markets, 
Box 533, Pine Mountain, GA 31822; (404) 663-2495. 
American Museum of Quilts and Textiles. 
Personal Landscapes, by FACET (fiber-arts 
group), Jan. 9-Feb. 24. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 


DELAWARE: Susan Isaacs Gallery. Art quilts, 
Dec. 1-80. 709 Tatnall St., Wilmington. 


GEORGIA: Charlotte Needlework & Accesso- 
ries Trade Show, Jan. 5-7, Atlanta. Register: 
Needlework Markets, Box 533, Pine Mountain, 
GA 31822; (404) 663-2495. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Center. Hats, Helmets, 
& Headgear, till Dec. 22; Texas 9 (9 fiber artists), 
Jan. 7-Feb. 9. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 

The Art Institute of Chicago. European Textile 
Masterpieces from Coptic Times Through the 19th 
Century, till Jan. 22. Michigan & Adams, Chicago. 


INDIANA: Artlink. Fiber Celebration, Dec. 1, 
1989-Jan. 12, 1990. 1030 Bdwy., Fort Wayne. 


MAINE: Nancy Margolis Glry. Holiday show, 
mixed media, till Jan. 7. 367 Fore St., Portland. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore Museum of Art. Bat- 
timore Album Quilts, till Mar. 18. Art Museum 
Dr., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Muse- 
um. On the Wall, till Dec. 31. 156 Market, Lowell. 
Museum of American Textile History. News 
89; Contemporary Handweaving, till Jan. 28. 800 
Massachusetts Ave., N. Andover. 

New England Fiber Collective. Visions, 
Dreams and Rituals, till Dec. 22. Federal Reserve 
Bank Gallery, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Textile Master- 
preces, till Dec. 31. 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN: Virginia M. McCune Arts Cen- 
ter. Quilts by Ann Kowaleski, Dec. 1-16. 461 E. 
Mitchell, Petoskey. 





MINNESOTA: Goldstein Glry. Work of design 
professor Charlene Burningham, Jan. 14-Mar. 31. 
Univ. of Minnesota, 1985 Buford Ave., St. Paul. 


NEW YORK: American Craft Musetwm. Afri- 
can-American Quilts, till Jan. 31. 40 W. 53, NYC. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Age of 
Napoléon, Dec. 13., 1989-Apr. 14, 1990. French 
costume, textiles. Fifth Ave. & 82nd, NYC. 

Coo per-Hewitt Museum. 19th-Century Jewelry, 
includes jewelry made from human. hair, till Jan. 7. 
2 E. 91st, NYC. 

The Edward C. Blum Design Laboratory at 
FIT. Alexy Brodovitch, till Dec. 30; The Historical 
Mode, till Feb. 24. 227 W. 27th, NYC. 

The Brooklyn Musewm. The Opulent Eva: Fash- 
ion of Worth, Doucet, and Pingat, Dec. 1, 1989- 
Feb. 26, 1990. 200 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn. 
American Museum of Natural History. See 
“Clothing from the North Pacific,” p. 22. 
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Hudson River Museum. Art-to-Wear, till Dec. 24. 
511 Warburton Ave., Yonkers. 

Julie Artisans’ Gallery. Gallery fiber artists, 
Dec. 1-28. 687 Madison Ave., NYC. 

The National Needlework Association. Win- 
ter Show, Jan. 6-8, NYC. Register: TNNA, 230 
Fifth Ave., NYC 10001; (212) 685-1646. 


OHIO: Cincinnati Art Museum. Norman Nor- 
ell exhibit, till Jan. 31. Eden Park, Cincinnati. 
Butler Institute of American Art. Memories of 
Childhood, crib quilts traveling exhibit, Jan. 18- 
Mar. 15. 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art. In Purswit of 
Fashion: Decorative Textiles in 18th-Century 
France, till Apr. 22. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 


OREGON: Oregon Art Institute. New Look to 
Now: French Couture 1947-1987, Dec. 18, 1989- 
Feb. 4, 1990. 1219 SW Park Ave., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadel phia College of Tex- 
tiles & Science. Scalamandre: Preserving Amer- 
ica’s Textile Heritage, 1929-1989, till Dec. 23. Gol- 
die Paley Design Center, 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology. Fiber exhibits: Selections from 
New World Collections, Thinking About Things, 
Out of the North, till Dec. 31. Tower St., Bristol. 
Rhode Island School of Design. Art for Your 
Collection (textiles, etc.), till Dec. 10; Contemipo- 
rary Crafts: Ten Years of Collecting (includes fi- 
ber), Jan. 19-Mar. 18. 224 Benefit, Providence. 
Hera Gallery. Fiber Arts, Bhakti Ziek and Su- 
san Nutter, till Dec. 3. 327 Main, Wakefield. 


TENNESSEE: Hunter Museum of Art. Young 
Americans ’88 (American Craft Museum show, 
all media), till Jan. 7. From Museum of American 
Folk Art collections: Access to Art: Bringing Folk 
Art Closer, Jan. 8-Mar. 5; Life in the New World, 
Jan. 14-Mar. 11. 10 Bluff View, Chattanooga. 


TEXAS: Cultural Activities Ctr. Donna J. Morrou: 
Fiber Works, Jan. 9-Feb. 9. 3011 N. 3rd, Temple. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Fiber Gallery. 
Any Color, Just So Its Red, natural-fiber Christ- 
mas items, till Jan. 2. 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Natl. Museum of Ameri- 
can History. Men & Women: Costume, Power, & 
Gender, till Dee. 31. 14th & Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Renwick Gallery. Slave Quilts from the Ante- 
bellum South, till Jan. 1. 17th & Penn. Ave., N.W. 
The Textile Museum. Molas of the Kuna Inadi- 
ans (see “Shows,” p. 76), till Jan. 21; Textile Arts 
of the Caucasus, till Feb. 25. 2320 SS’ St., N.W. 
Decatur House. Tactile Architecture IV, quilts, 
Feb. 3-18. 748 Jackson Pl., N.W. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. Central- 
Asian textiles, till Dec. 31. 55 Center Ave., Toronto. 


OVERSEAS (Japan): Quilt National ’89. For 
sites, dates: Dairy Barn Cultural Arts Center, Box 
747, Athens, OH 45701; (614) 592-4981. 


TOURS 


Caribbean Cruise with Kaye Wood. Latest 
strip-quilting techniques, Feb. 3-10. Register 30 
days before tour. World Group Travel, Box 136, 
Downers Grove, IL 60515; (812) 985-4500. 
Brazilian Fiber Arts Trip. May 1-5. Payment 
due Feb. 2. Brazilian Views, 201 E. 66th St., 21G, 
New York, NY 10021; (212) 472-9539. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 


Costume Con 8, Feb. 16-19. Red Lion Inn, On- 
tario, CA. Costume Con 8, 3216 Villa Knolls Dr., 
Pasadena, CA 91107; (818) 791-9195. 

The Knitting Guild of America Annual Con- 
vention, Mar. 1-5. Registerfor classes ASAP: TKGA, 
Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 524-2401. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Coupeville Art Center. Needleworks, Mar. 12-18. 
Register by Feb. 15: quilting, beading, spinning, 
etc., workshops. Judy Suval, Coupeville Art Ctr, 
Box 171 A, Coupeville, WA 98239; (206) 678-3396. 
Gateway Gatherers (SAGA chapter). Needle- 
Arts Workshop, Feb. 15-18. For information, send 
45¢ postage to Rozeta Collinson, 12026 Ambrosia 
Ct., Jacksonville, FL 32223; (904) 260-1764. 
Marlene’s Knitting Machine Seminars, 
Jan. 12-13, Holiday Inn, Rockville Center, NY. 
Marlene Seminars, Box 308, Englewood, NJ 07631; 
(201) 569-8772. 

Mill Valley Quilt Authority. Point Bonita Get- 
away: workshops, plus lectures, demos, slide shows, 
Jan. 26-Feb. 2. Contact MVQA, Box 5427, Mill 
Valley, CA 94942; (415) 388-7578. 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Fiber-arts 
workshops, Jan. 8-Mar. 17. OSAC, 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 
Victorian Tapestry Workshop (Australia), Jan. 
22-31. Kate Derum, VIW, 260 Park St., South 
Melbourne, Australia 3205; 011-61-3-699 7885. 
Whirlwind Gallery. Silk-Painting Workshop, 
available year-round; instruction in wax and 
starch-resist painting. Whirlwind Gallery, 11 N. 
“J” St., Lake Worth, FL 33460; (407) 582-3049. 


COMPETITIONS AND GRANTS 
Paducah Art Guild. Fantastic Fibers, Mar. 7- 
Apr. 29. Slides/résumé due Dec. 15. SASE: Dan 
Carver, Paducah Art Guild, 200 Bdwy., Paducah, 
KY 42001; (502) 442-2453. 

Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Vehi- 
cles for New Forms/New Functions, Feb. 24-May 19. 
All media. Slides/$15 due Dec. 30. ASAC, Box 
567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 
BasketWeave ’90. A traditional and contempo- 
rary basketry exhibition, July 14-Aug. 5. Entry/$15 
due Jan. 1. LSASE: BasketWeave ’90, Box 747, 
Athens, OH 45701; (614) 592-4981. 

Santa Fe International Art Festival. Annual 
fine-arts competition, June 4-10. Slides due Jan. 15. 
Contact ArtFest Partners, 535 Cordova Rd., Suite 
208, Santa Fe, NM 87501; (505) 982-1132. 
Hancock Shaker Village. Shaker Workmanship 
90, July-Oct. Application deadline, Jan. 15. 
Cheryl Anderson, Hancock Shaker Village, Box 
898, Pittsfield, MA 01202; (413) 443-0188. 

The Arts Center. Paper/Fiber XIII, Apr. 1-28. 
Deadline, Jan. 17. SASE: Paper/Fiber XIII, The 
Arts Center, 129 E. Washington, Iowa City, IA 
52240; (319) 337-7447. 

Beyond Tradition 1990. Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of Houston in conjunction with Houston 
International Festival, exhibition and sale of wo- 
ven items, Mar. 19-Apr. 8. Entry deadline, Jan. 26. 
LSASE: Mary Welch, 3131 Cummins Lane #77, 
Houston, TX 77027. 

Tapestry Forum 1990. A Fine Line, Apr. 4-26. 
Entry deadline, Feb. 2. SASE for prospectus: Tap- 
estry Forum 1990, Box 2073, Portland, OR 
97208; (503) 222-2454. 

The Knitting Guild of America Design Com- 
petition. Entry deadline, Feb. 10. TKGA, Box 
1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 524-2401. 
Convergence ’90 San Jose. In the Park, non- 
juried event of the Handweavers Guild of Amer- 
ica; selected works will be exhibited at the con- 
ference, July 13-15. Applications due Feb. 15. 
SASE: In the Park, 5814 River Oak Way, Carmi- 
chael, CA 95608; (916) 482-9776. 


CONNECTIONS 

American Quilter’s Society Appraiser Certi- 
fication Program. Anyone who wants to learn 
to appraise quilts or apply for certification as an 
appraiser may send a LSASE to AQS Appraiser 
Certification Program, Box 3290, Paducah, KY 
42001, (502) 898-7903. 

The Textile Society. Seeking proposals for panel 
dliscussions/presentation of research topics at an- 
nual meeting. Deadline, Dec. 30. Send to Dr. Mat- 
tiebelle Gittinger, The Textile Museum, 2320 ‘S’ St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20008; (202) 667-0441. 
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PRINTED 
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Toiles de Jouy 


Josette Bredif. Foreword by Serge Chassagne. Charming illustra- 
tions and authoritative text document the history of toile de Jouy, 
the printed calico manufactured by theOberkampf family in France 
between 1760 and 1840. Superb color reproductions document the 
full range of the prints, from figurative to floral, while the text 
explains the textile techniques that have made this fabric a standard 
of excellence. 360 pages. 10” x 12'". 390 illus., 150 in color. $60 
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Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 





TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEAR» 


West Newbury, &E OSU0B5 










@ Printed with your name, logo ® Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information ! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 










Dept. CLO85A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 





fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
Starter sets for all fabric paints Jelana dyes for wool and silk 
Belvedere design books color chart silk gauze counter balance scale 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
fiber reactive dyes technical direction wholesale price list 
Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo 
natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt color for the fiber arts 
Safety goggles bamboo fabric stretchers rubber gloves tie-dye kit 
Colour Index Neopaque opaque fabric paint Synthrapol detergent 
artistic guidance dyes for paper makers starter sets for all dyes 
Procion MX fiber reactive dyes instructional books glass pipettes 
natural beeswax 56% acetic acid Euro-tex air cure fabric paint 
detail brushes plastic poly ikattape brushes and tools design books 
tsutsugaki supplies dye disposal information Japanese thimbles 
Neopaque opaque fabric paint Japanese art supplies soda ash 


Fibracron fiber reactive dyes dye transfer paper technical backup 
fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 


brushes komon nuka 
technical direction 
dyes for quilters 
Safety spectacles 


paste resist supplies 
instructional book 
complete resource 
katazome supplies 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE FIBER ARTS 


Dept.TR PO.Box 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168USA 206-443-7744 
1988-89 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (USS) 
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Fall 1989 yarns 
by Theresa Gaffey 


This year, you'll find an explosion of 
colors and textures at your local yarn 
shop. The new yarns for fall 1989 

include soft mohairs in subtle shades and 
sensuous blends of luxurious fibers 

with unexpected flares of brilliant color. 
Below, I’ve described just a few of these 
spectacular yarns. If the description of 
any one of these yarns tempts you to 

try it, go down to your local shop to check 
it out. If the shop doesn’t stock it, ask 

to special-order it, or write to the yarn 
company to find out the shop nearest 

vou that carries the yarn. 


Montana 

Classic Elite Yarns 
12 Perkins St. 
Lowell, MA 01854 
100% wool. Hand- 
wash, dry flat. 

165 yd./100-g hank, 
$7.95. On #10'% 
needles, 14 sts=4 in. 
Montana is a very soft yarn with a 
handspun look. One loosely spun strand 
is plied with a thinner binding strand 
to create a thick-and-thin texture. The 
varn is made from wool that’s grown 
and spun in the U.S. Available in 5 
variegated colors. 








Coquine 

Phildar USA 

6110 Northbelt Pkwy. 
Norcross, GA 30071 
34% rayon, 24% wool, 
19% mohair, 14% 
polyester, 9% nylon. 
Hand-wash, dry flat. 
47 yd./50-g ball, 
$6.95. On #8 needles, 
: 15 sts=4 in. 

A novelty yarn, Coquine combines a 
lustrous slub, a wispy “pigtail,” and a 
metallic strand to create a yarn of 
unusual qualities. It’s ideal as an accent 
varn, and it can also be used for an 
entire sweater. A medium woman’s 
sweater requires a lot of yarn— 
approximately 22 balls—making this a 
very expensive yarn to use. Available in 
7 colors. 
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Multi Flaff 
* Danish Yarn Imports 
317 Rosewood Ave. 
Winnetka, IL 60093 
78% wool, 22% acrylic. 
Hand-wash, dry flat; 
| do not dry-clean. 
77 yd./50-g ball, 
| $6.50. On #9 needles, 

. 18 sts=4 in. 
Multi Fluff’s unusual colors result 
from the spinning of a multicolor, 
thick-and-thin strand with a background 
color and a thin, dark-colored binder. 
For added interest, combine this yarn 
with a coordinating smooth yarn for 
the ribbing. Available in 6 colors, 
including a stunning black spun witha 
jewel-tone strand. 


Tweedy Angora 

Tahki Imports Ltd. 

11 Graphic Place 
Moonachie, NJ 07074 
40% French angora, 
60% merino wool. Hand- 
_ wash, dry flat; or dry- 
clean. 110 yd./40-g ball, 
$6.95. On #8 needles, 
18 sts=4 in. 

A French import, being reintroduced to 
the U.S., Tweedy Angora blends French 
angora with the softest of wools for a 
spectacularly soft varn. Flecks of color 
have been spun into it to add interest. 
Available in 8 shades. 











Wool and Cotton 
Rowan Yarns (mfr.) 
Westnunster Trading (dist) 
5 Northern Blvd. 
Amherst, NH 03031 


50% superfine Botany 
wool, 50% Egyptian 
cotton. Hand-wash, 

@ dry flat; or dry clean. 

» 131 yd/40-g ball, $6.35; 
+ 984 yd/300-g cone, 

Sy $43.20. On #3 needles, 
Pa) 28 sts=4 in. 

Rowan’s Wool avid Cotton is an 
extraordinary blend. It combines the 
highest quality wool and cotton into a 
varn that’s much greater than the sum of 
its parts. You won’t believe the softness 
and body of Wool and Cotton until you 
knit with it. It’s also suitable for machine 
knitting. Available in 6 subtle colors. 
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Mountain Mohair 
Green Mountain Spinnery 
Box 568 

Putney, VT 05346 

30% mohair, 70% wool. 
Hand-wash, dry flat. 

140 yd/2-oz. skein, 
$6.25; 560 yd./8-oz. 

| cone, $24. On #9 
needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
Mountain Mohair is a single-ply, softly 
twisted yarn spun from New England 
vearling mohair and wool. The mohair 
creates a beautiful, frosty luster. 
Garments that are made from this yarn 
will become even softer after they're worn 
and washed. Kits and a number of 
patterns can be purchased for use with it. 
Available in 19 colors. 








* Erdal Yarns Ltd. 
A 303 Fifth Ave. Ste. 1104 
New York, NY 10016 
79% rayon, 25% cotton. 
Hand-wash, dry flat. 
106 yd./50-g ball, $4.60 
(variegated), $4.20 
(solid). On #8 needles, 

| ® 20 sts=4 in. 
Shiny slubs of r rayon add texture to this 
beautiful yarn. To make the most of 
Magic, stay with a simple stitch, such as 
stockinette, which will show off the 
texture of the yarn itself. Remember 
that rayon will stretch and lengthen as 
you wear it, so measure your garment 
carefully. Available in 102 variegated and 
11 solid colors. 





| ) - — 
Linsey 
s§ Berroco, Ine. 
Elmdale Rd. 

Uxbridge, MA 01569 
25% linen, 25% cotton, 
¥ 50% acrylic. Machine- 
wash, dry flat; or dry- 
clean. 135 yd./50-g ball, 
Y $4.95; 1,223 yd./1-lb. 

- cone, $44.80. On #6 
/ needles, 20 sts=4 in. 
This silky linen tweed is just as popular 
this vear as it was last year simply 
because it’s a very attractive yarn suited 
for any season. Garments knit from 
Linsey drape beautifully due to 
the yarn’s linen component. Available 

in 15 colors. 
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20th-century tapestry. 

Freestyle embroidery. 

Dyeing gold and yellow. 
Resisting dyes. The basic knitting 
machine. Inside an expensive 
outfit. Versatile jacket. Sequins. 
Designing the warp. 


Knitting with colors. 

Jeans. Two buttonholes. 

Stretching fabric. Rag 
rugs. Overlock machines. 
Draping a blouse. Combining 
weave structures. Basket willow. 
Silk-and-metal embroidery. 


The shoemaker’s art. 

Sewing swimsuits. Natural 

dyes. Darning. Imitating 
the silkworm. Knitting selvages. 
Textured needlepoint stitches. 
Traditional Amish dress. 
Geometric twining. 


Fashion upstarts. 








The poetry of sleeves. 
Q Chinese embroidery. 

Pa ndau. Knitting with 
cotton. A linen shift. Computers 
and weavers. Bobbin lace. 


Selling handmade fashions. 
Crocheting fabric. 


Color blending in 
10 needlepoint. Battenberg 

lace. Swirly skirts. 
Ironing equipment. Mushroom 
dyes. Bedouin weaving. 


Interfacing. Knitting machine 
geometrics. 


Shetland lace. 
11 Balenciaga. Stitching a 


quilt with curves. 
Sewing patterns. Finishing 
sweaters. Weaving table 
linens. Fancy machine stitches. 
Turkish marbling. 


Painted silk. 
Computerized sewing 
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Fabric collage. 
Faeroe Islands knitting. 


Couching. Make a 


leather bag. Elsa Schiaparelli. 


Hems. Knitting for kids. 
Raglan sweaters. Making a sloper. 
Quilting feather rings. 


Plaid basics. Knitting 

machine survey. 
Oriental-rug quilts. Oddball 
sweater. Coiled basketry. Knit 
to fit. Hmong story blankets. An 
architect’s clothes. 


1 Wedding dresses. 


TO ORDER, write to us using the 
coupon below, or call toll-free 1-S00- 
888-8286 and use your credit card. 


Threads 





The Taunton Press 


Multicolored knitting. 63 S. Main St., Box 
Painting and brocading machines. Knit Newtown, CT 06470 
on the loom. Haute couture. edgings. Preparing fabric for 
BACK ISSUES 


Herbal dyes. Spinning wheels. 
Tatting. Machine-knit 
popcorns. 


Perfect pants. Knitters at 
the fabric store. 


7 Costumes of royal India. 


sewing. Finger weaving. 
Knitting round. Japanese 
embroideries. 


Handknit gloves. 
Pilar Coover. Woven 


coverlets. Dyeing 


Each issue is § 
($6.00 outside 





9.00 postpaid 
the U.S.). CT residents 


please add 8% sales tax. 
Circle the issue(s) you want: 


1 3 5 6 | 8 9 
10 11 12 14 15 16 17 


Tapestry gunner. Weaving fabric. Custom-made suits. Name 
techniques. Knitting a Molas. Aran knitting. Address 
seamless sweater. Beading Diamond cables. Medallion City 
leather. The tuxedo. quilting. Punch-needle rugs. : 
State Zip 


Fair Isle knitting. Resist 
dyeing from Japan. The 





Navajo weaving. 
Collars. Rei Kawakubo. 


Total Amount 


LD Payment enclosed (U.S. funds only) 





pocket. Lamé. Double- Net darning. UD MasterCard UO) VISA UO AmEx. 
weave pickup. Drawn Knitting ribs. Work spaces for | 
threadwork. Textile designs. quilting. Ikat for knitters. Crate. Cale 
Textural fabric from the knitting Waistbands. Hexagonal-yoke Exp Sig, 
machine. Spinning mohair. sweaters. Costumes. 2 § a = — aa ee 
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Icelandic 

Brunswick Yarns 

Box 276 

Pickens, SC 29671 
100% wool. Hand- 
wash, dry flat; or dry- 
clean. 115 yd/100-g ball, 
$5.50. On #10 

needles, 14 sts=4 in. 





This new Icelandic-style yarn is a very 
strong single-ply that knits up quickly 
and easily. It’s ideal for Icelandic 
sweaters or thick jackets. Available in 18 
colors, ranging from natural heathers 

to bold brights. 





Capriccio 

Berger du Nord (mfr.) 

| Bernat Yarn & Craft (dist.) 
Depot & Mendon Sts. 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


40% mohair, 30% viscose, 
16% polyester, 10% wool, 
| 4% nylon. Hand-wash, 
dry flat; or dry-clean. 

67 yd./50-g ball, 

$9.99. On #8 needles, 
16 sts=4 in. 

This unusual yarn combines the fluffy 
softness of mohair, the glitter of metallic, 
and the texture of a multicolor slub. 
Variations in color along the strand add 
depth to the appearance of a garment. 
Available in 8 colors. 


Fox Trot 
Anny Blatt 
24752 Crestview Ct. 

Farmington Hills, MI 48331 
50% viscose, 15% silk, 
15% cotton, 16% acrylic, 
| 4% nylon. Hand-wash, 
| dry flat; or dry-clean. 
88 yd./50-g ball, $13.50. 

» On #7 needles, 
’ » 18 sts=4 in. 

Strands of various fibers and colors are 
spun together with a binder to form this 
worsted-weight yarn. Any garment 
that’s knit from Fox Trot will benefit 
from the subtle changes in color of 
this variegated yarn. Available in 6 
colors, ranging from bright jewel tones to 
rich, earthy shades. 
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Acadia 

Classic Elite Yarns 
12 Perkins St. 

_ Lowell, MA 01854 

/ 85% wool, 15% silk. 
Dry-clean only. 

115 yd./50-g hank, 

| $5.95. On #5 needles, 
. , 20 sts=4 in. 

Classic Elite has added six fantastic 
yarns to its collection, including Acadia, 
which is a tweedy blend of wool and 
silk. Textured stitch patterns will be 
enhanced by the slightly rustic 
character of this yarn. Available in 15 
subtly shaded colors. 


a ™ 


Shetland Yarn 
Bartlettyarns, Inc. 
Box 36 

Harmony, ME 04942 
100% wool. Hand- 
wash, dry flat; or dry- 
clean. 210 yd./4-oz. 
skein, $4.50. On #9 
needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
Shetland Yarn is Bartlettyarns’ latest 
addition to its line of 100% wool knitting 
yarns. A careful blend of dyed and 
natural wools selected from choice Maine 
and domestic fleeces, it’s rich in lanolin 
to ensure softness, durability, and 
weather-resistance, and it’s ideal for 
warm, traditional sweaters or fashion 
designs. Available in 4 colors. 


Boule de Laine 
Fonty (mfr) 
Crystal Palace Yarns (dist) 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
- Berkeley, CA 94702 


70% wool, 23% mohair, 
7% nylon. Hand-wash, 
dry flat; or dry-clean. 
65 yd./50-g ball, $6.90. 
On #10’ needles, 

: 14 sts=4 in. 

Boule de Laine is a bulky yarn, ideal for 
heavy sweaters or jackets. A thick slub 
spun in with the yarn adds both color 
and texture. The mohair adds thickness to 
the yarn without adding weight, so 
you'll be able to knit a bulky, yet 
lightweight, garment. Available in 

12 colors. 














my Palladio-Seta 

“74 Joseph Galler Ince. 

27 W. 20th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
30% silk, 70% viscose. 
Hand-wash, dry flat; or 
dry-clean. 107 yd./50-g 
; ball, $5.70. On #6 or #7 
ETL 2 es needles, 22 sts=4 in. 
Imported from Switzerland, this sport- 
weight yarn, which can be used for year- 
round garments, is truly luxurious. It 
handles beautifully and shimmers with 
soft highlights. The manufacturer 
recommends that you carefully figure 
your sweater measurements because 

the viscose will stretch somewhat. 
Available in 20 colors. 


Tuscany 

Cascade Yarns, Ine. 
204 Third Ave. South 
Seattle, WA 98104 

48% mohair, 30% 
acrylic, 12% viscose, 
10% nylon. Hand-wash, 
dry flat; or dry-clean. 
111 yd./50-g ball, 

$7.50. On #8 needles, 
16 sts=4 in. 

Tuscany is a luxurious blend that 
combines the softness of mohair with the 
luster and vibrant colors of acrylic and 
viscose. It knits up quickly and is suitable 
for pullovers and cardigans, as well as 

for accessories—scarves, shawls, and hats. 
Available in 8 vivid colors. 


Bir are act 


Rusticale 

Bernat Yarn & Craft 
Depot & Mendon Sts. 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
70% wool, 30% mohair. 
Hand-wash, dry flat; 

or dry-clean. 

92 yd./50-g skein, $5.50. 
On #10 needles, 

14 sts=4 in. 

Rusticale is a bulky-weight yarn that 

will work up into a thick, but lightweight, 
garment. The addition of the mohair to 
the wool adds loft without a significant 
increase in weight. Available in 9 solids 
and 6 mar! shades (two strands of 
different colors spun together). 
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Send $5.00 
for samples. 


All wool yarns for rugs, 

tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 


Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


MASTER 
DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 


Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 


grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 


Designing Womens 
wi & 
im Childrens Garments 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-10 
343 So. Dearbom St., Chicago, Iinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 
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ER SEWING MACHINE 
oot _ Ultra SM $1699 
New Quantum by Juki 1399 
6268 Ultra w/cassettes SM 999 





2210 Computer 100 stitches 599 
4623 1|-step Buttonhole SM 499 
4613 Self Wind Bobbin SM 399 
4610 auto tension, stretch stitches 299 
5805 best basic Free Arm, BH 199 
322 Feather weight 11 lbs. 149 
3102 Flatbed zig zag 149 
15c Black treadle head 79 
14U85-5 threadserger 599 
14U34-4 thread serger 469 
14U32-3 thread serger 349 
20U professional Machine 999 
8p blindstitch Machine 999 
Magic press MP4 Iron Press 239 
Glennen yarn stitcher w/case 399 
Port. wa ing foot upholstery SM 429 
Babylock 738D/ 5280ED $649 
Babylock 738/5280E 549 
Babylock 736/5260 429 
Babylock 736DF/5260D 499 
Babylock 428/5 180 499 
Serge Mate 432/5040 399 
Babylock 8000 computer SM 599 
Babylock 2400 24-stitch SM 219 
Babylock 1500 i-step Buttonhole 189 
Babylock 200 Free arm ZZ 149 
INGER KNIT - FI TUDI 
SK580 Computer Knitter $1,099 
LCS80 Lace Carriage 249 
PE-1! Computer - 580 299 
SK700 Punch Card Knitter 549 


L.S.A.S.E. for Accessory Price Lists 


Specify Brands and Models 


VISA 


FAX #504-923-1261 


December 1989/January 1990 


master charge 


describing these books. 


Gs UGGS 


SRP60N Ribber 

SKI55 P.C. Bulky Knitter 
SR155 P.C. Ribber 

SK151 Chunky Knitter 

SR150 Ribber 

SR120 Ribber 

LK140 Hobby 6.5mm Knitter 
LK150 New Hobby 6.5mm Knitter 
LKIOO Bulky 9mm Knitter 
KR1O Electronic Knitter Contour 
KR7-Knit contour Attachment 
ST3 Metal Stand 

L-C2 Lace Carriage 

Y C6 4-color Changer 

SC3 - Linker 4.5mm Carriage 
RT1-Transfer 4.5mm Carriage 
AW1-Weave 4.5mm Carriage 
AG20 Intarsia 4.5mm Carriage 
DL 1000 Linker-Electric 


BROTHER KNIT - FITS KNITKING 


KH940+ Memory Knitter 
KH950 w/Mylar Knitter 

PPD1 10 for 940/930 

FB100 Floppy Disk Drive 
M1109 Printer 

KG93 Garter Carriage 940/930 
KH892 Punch Knitter 

KH836 PC, KM w/Lace Carriage 
KG88/89 IT G-Carriage 
KR850/900 Ribber 

KH260 P.C.Bulky Knitter 
KR260 Bulky Ribber 

KH230 Bulky Knitter 

KR230 Bulky Ribber 

Knit Calculator 

Electric Linker 
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j Knitting in the 90's .. 


THE HOME COMPUTER-KNITTING LINK 


IS HERE AT LAST! 
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Home Computer’ 
* machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk) 
$24.00 plus $3.00 s/h Intro Offer 
$28.00 plus $3.00 s/h after Nov. 15th 
Paint Program/Book Combo available 


Currently for IBM®, Amiga® and Appie 
iGS® using Deluxe Paint |I™ 
by Electronic Arts 


Additional products to be 
released soon. 


PM63 Frontiersman’s 
Shirt Pattern 
(Sizes 36-50 included) 








(Inquire for computer / knitting machine combinations) 
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For more information contact: 


es Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
P.O, Box 4276, Encinitas, CA 92024 « (619) 942° 1957 


METRES 


Patterns 


Our historic pattern brochures feature over 120 
patterns for men, women, and children. Pioneer 
and Indian clothing patterns for shirts, pants, 


leggings, 


moccasins, vests, accessories, 


Ladies’ gowns including wedding gowns, skirts, 
bodices, jackets, blouses, and dresses. Revolu- 
tionary War, Fur Trade Era, Scarlett O'Hara, em- 
pire, crinoline, and bustle styles also featured. 
Send $2.00 for brochures. 


$7.50 + $1.00 shipping 
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KL116 Knit Leader 99 
KRC900 DB 4-color Changer 89 
KHC820 SB4-color Changer 79 
KA87210 Intarsia Carriage 36 
KA8300 Transfer Carriage 69 
KA8310 Linker Carriage 89 
KH400 Convertible Knitter 299 
KE100 Motor Drive 769 

YOTA - KNIT CRAFT 
KS950 P.C. Knitter $499 
KR506 Ribber 289 
KS858 P.C. Knitter 339 
KRS505 Ribber 259 
KS650 P.C. BulkyKnitter 449 
KR350 P.C. Rib 259 
KS610 Bulky Knitter 269 
KR310 Ribber 259 
Bulky 8mm Ribber 199 
K33 Knit Tracer Attachment 86 
K55 Bind Off Tool 86 
K65 Rib Transfer Carriage 59 
K81 Plaiting Unit 13 
K82 Intarsia Carriage 29 
K85 Pile Attachment 25 
K86 Color Changer 86 
Knitting Accessories 

Woolwinder Basic Ball 10 
Yam Twister 2 to 5 yarns 35 
Jumbo Winder 38 
Skein Holder 10 
Hand Punch 15 
Garter Bar 4.5mm Standard-ALL! 29 
Bulky Garter Bar 9mm 59 
Linker A500 Electric 479 
Tilt Stand Metal-Knit. Mach. 59 
Hauge Linker-Electric 499 


1-800-BUY-KNIT or 1-800-289-5648 
We ship same day - UPS/COD/NO Tax 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 / INFO 504-923-1260 
9789 Florida Blvd. Baton Rouge, LA 70815 
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RENO, NV 89512 
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SWISS-MADE PASSAP KNIT 
E6000 Computer KM $2,420 
Roller Stand 601 For E6000 279 
3 Drawer Swingbox Cabinet 225 
RT63 Stand DM80 99 
U-70 Transfer Carriage 79 
U-100E Transfer Carriage 169 
DecoPC Unit 299 
Computer Forina 199 
Paper Forma 99 


4-Color Changer 259 
Motor 3000A II 999 
Cast On Combs 49 
Hand Punch 29 
E6000 or DM80 Video 29 
E6000 Training Manual 29 
Intarsia Carriage 79 
SussmanIron PM ' ae $199 
Sussman Iron Boar 69 
Jiffy Steamer J2 (1 OTank 139 
Rowenta DA-82 Iron 65 
Panasonic #450 Iron 49 
Rowenta Steam Brush 35 
Vapor Simac Deluxe - MX130 199 
Vapor Simac - MX100 159 
Schacht Table Loom 15” 229 
DAZOR Roll Lamp + Bulb 149 
Gingher 8" Scissors 19 
Baby Knit/Bond Knitter 149 
Read Pleater 16 row 89 
Stanley Pleater 24 Row 119 
Dritz Dress Forin My Double 119 
Electric Cloth Cutter Consew 199 
Bernina, Elna, Viking, Acces. VAR 
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A book for every interest 
by Alice Korach 


It’s my privilege to preview a great 

many of the wonderful fiber-arts books 
each year. Unfortunately, I can’t tell 

vou about all of them, but here are a few 
of the best and most tempting. 


Needlework-—I expect three things 
from needlework books: clear how-to 
information accompanied by good 
technical drawings, inspiration from 
extraordinary examples, and accurate 
and interesting background information. 


Lady Evelyn’s Needlework Collection, 
by Mary-Dick Digges, Dolly Norton Fehd, 
Nancy Lawson, & Martha Pearle Vogt. 
Embroidery Research Press, Inc., 
10800 Alpharetta Hwy., Suite 200 G-4, 
Roswell, GA 30076; 1988, $54.95, 
hardcover, 178 pp. 

This collection excels in all three 

of my criteria for needlework books. 
The background information on 

Lady Evelyn Stewart Murray, who was 
born in the latter half of the 19th 
century, is fascinating. The long middle 
section is a photographic catalog of the 
collection with pictures that are clear 
and detailed enough for an embroiderer’s 
guidance. Finally, the authors supply 
patterns for the student with superb 
directions and technical diagrams. 


Needle-made Laces: Materials, Designs, 
Techniques, by Pat Earnshaw. Ward Lock 
Ltd.; distributed by David & Charles, 
Ine., North Pomfret, VT 050583; 1988, 
$24.95, hardcover, 144 pp. 

This book is intended for the serious 
beginner. The chapters cover the types of 
needle laces from the simpler 
techniques to the very complex. Each 
chapter displays beautiful examples, a 
simple pattern, and very clear technical 
illustrations and descriptions of the 
methods of working. Stitching through 
all of them would give one a firm 
grounding in this beautiful needlework. 


Machine Embroidery: Stitch 
Techniques, by Valerie Campbell-Harding 
and Pamela Watts. B.T. Batsford Ltd.; 
distributed by David & Charles, Inc., 
North Pomfret, VT 05053; 1989, $39.95, 
hardcover, 144 pp. 

You may give up dressmaking entirely 
as you discover the wonders that your 
machine is capable of. Campbell-Harding 
and Watts take you through the various 
stitches of machine embroidery, 
introducing wonderful tools and 
techniques as they go. Later chapters 
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offer further developments, color, 
combining stitches, and design 
interpretation. Inspirational pieces 
abound along with relevant diagrams 
and machine settings. 


Northern Athapaskan Art: A 
Beadwork Tradition, by Kate C. Duncan. 
University of Washington Press, 

Box 50096, Seattle, WA 98145; 1989, 
$45, hardcover, 224 pp. 

Recently, attention has focused on the 
culture and craft of northern Native 
Americans. Duncan’s scholarly text 
gives historic and ethnographic 
information about the major 
Athapaskan groups. Floral beadwork, she 
informs us, is the result of Indian 
exposure to Europeans in the 18th 
century. We’re treated to over 32 pages 
of colorful examples, as well as to many 
exceptionally clear black-and-white 
illustrations. In addition to telling us the 
how of beadwork and embroidery 
techniques (with excellent diagrams), 
Duncan explains motifs, materials, 
traditional costume and ornament, and 
regional variation. She also explains 

and clearly demonstrates quill work. 


Fashion—From the bizarre to the 
sublime, from the pragmatic to the 
artistic and elegant, these fashion 
books show it all. 


Revolutionary Costume: Soviet 

Clothing and Textiles of the 1920s, by 
Lidya Zaletova, Fabio Ciofi degli Atti, 
Franco Panzini, and others. Rizzoli 
International Publications, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10017; 1989, $25, 
softcover, 193 pp. 

This book is a fascinating presentation 

of an exciting period in Soviet history, art, 
and design. The merging of aesthetics 

and industry is beautifully and intelligently 
presented. Reproductions of period 
photographs, printed fabrics (in color), 
fashion sketches, and actual garments, 
along with brief manifestos and articles, 
bring the decade to life. 


Lace: History and Fashion, by Anne 
Kraatz. Rizzoli International 
Publications, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
NY 10017; 1989, $60, hardcover, 192 pp. 
If you can tear your eyes away from the 
lavish and extraordinary photos—most 
previously unpublished—long enough 

to read the text of this book, you'll learn a 
great deal about the technical and 

design characteristics of different laces, as 
well as their social and historical 
contexts. This book is a treasure trove for 
the lace lover as well as the lacemaker. 


Balenciaga, by Marie-Andrée Jouve 
and Jacqueline Demornex. Rizzoli 
International Publications, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10017; 1989, $110, 
hardcover, 368 pp. 

Worth every penny, this beautiful book 
is thoroughly enrapturing. Balenciaga, 
“the Master” and the man of mystery, is 
presented. We learn some little-known 
facts about the man and a great deal 
about the premier designer, but the 
essential mystery remains, most clearly 
revealed in the purity of form and line 
and the continuity of style—the real 
story told by the clothes. The photos are 
wonderful, many taken by some of the 
greatest photographers of the century. 


Knitting and crochet—From designs 
to designing, the latest books for those 
who knit by hand or machine offer a 
wealth of inspiration and information. 


Sweaters for Men, by Alice Starmore. 
Ballantine Books, 201 E. 50th St., 

New York, NY 10022; 1989, $25, 
hardcover, 152 pp. 

You may have trouble deciding which 
sweater to start with, but you'll have no 
trouble finding the perfect sweater for 
each of the men in your life. In fact, a lot 
of women will want these sweaters too. 
Designs are bold, strong, and 
sophisticated with the attention to 
detail we expect from Starmore. 


Wooln Magic, by Jan Messent. Search 
Press Ltd.; distributed by Arthur 
Schwartz & Co., Box 434, New York, NY 
10028; 1989, $382.95, hardcover, 144 pp. 
One seldom thinks of wool as a fantasy 
material, but Messent knits a spell with 
her appealing sheep and the charming 
mermaid Miranda (directions included). 
She invites you to play with wool. She 
combines knitting, crochet, wrapping, and 
embroidery in one piece and inspires 
her readers to take risks, experiment, 
have fun, and exceed their self-imposed 
limits. You may soon find yourself 
wearing a woolen art coat based on her 
designs or your own. 


Creative Machine Knitting, by Sally- 
Anne Elliott. Barron’s, 250 Wireless 
Blvd., Hauppauge, NY 11788; 1989, 
$24.95, hardcover, 144 pp. 

This is one of the best books I’ve ever 
seen on designing attractive, stylish, 
machine-knit garments and on getting 
the most from your machine. Elliott starts 
with excellent advice on designing, 
styling, and materials. She then takes you 
through a series of samplers that will 
teach you about the various stitch 
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Color Slides 


Antique Lace and Whitework 


Study museum-quality lace in detail; Use 
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* complete instructions 


Sally Stanley Pleater. 
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e24 needles 
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techniques. A dozen handsome 

garment patterns that use the techniques 
vou’ve just learned follow. And the 

book concludes with well-illustrated 
technical information. 


Victorian Lace Crochet, by The 
Vanessa-Ann Collection. Ballantine 
Books, 201 E. 50th St, New York, NY 
10022; 1989, $11.95, softcover, 95 pp. 
From collars and edgings to Christmas 
ornaments, coverlets, and doilies, this 
little book gives you patterns for lovely, 
lacy Victorian projects. Directions are 
included for finishing pieces, including 
cutting out and sewing fabric parts. 


Quilting —Here are some gems for 
quilters as well as quilt aficionados. 


The Romance of Double Wedding 
Ring Quilts, by Robert Bishop, patterns 
and instructions by Carter Houck. 

E.P. Dutton, in association with the 
Museum of American Folk Art, 2 Park Ave., 
New York, NY 10016; 1989, $18.95, 
softcover, 85 pp. 

Although the discussion of the 
controversies surrounding this popular 
pattern is interesting, the book’s appeal 
is the nearly 60 beautiful color plates of 
outstanding quilts. Clear instructions 
and templates are included for seven 
variations of the double wedding ring 
pattern, which should delight many 
quilters, especially after they've seen 
the historic examples. 


Baltimore Beauties and Beyond, 

Vol. 1, by Elly Sienkiewicz. C&T 
Publishing, 5021 Blum Rd. #1, Martinez, 
CA 94553; 1989, $23.95-softcover, 
$39.95-hardcover, plus $2 S&H, 176 pp. 
The goal of this outstandingly detailed 
book is to teach the design characteristics 
and techniques typical of these 

exquisite album quilt blocks. There are 
12 lessons of graduated complexity in 

the various appliqué techniques and 27 
block patterns. More blocks, sets, 
borders, and quilting patterns will follow 
in the next two volumes. The color 
section in the middle of the book includes 
all of the pattern blocks in addition to 
classic examples to stir admiration 

and aspiration. 


Gallery of American Quilts, 1849-1988, 
by the American Quilter’s Society. 
American Quilter’s Society, Box 3290, 
Paducah, KY 42002; 1988, $19.95 plus 
$2 S&H, softcover, 128 pp. 

This full-color catalog of quilts that 
were offered for sale during 1987 and 
early 1988 will help you place a 
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realistic value on your own or others’ 
work. If you want to buy quilts, you can 
subscribe to Quilts for Sale, a quarterly 
publication ($14 per year). Each issue 
contains 100 quilts for sale, each witha 
description and a price. 


Sewing —With this year’s offerings, 
sewers have been treated to both 
technical expertise and inspiration. 


Pleats, by Lois Ericson. Eric’s Press, 
Box 1680, Tahoe City, CA 95730; 1989, 
$15, plus $2.50 S&H (1 to 3 copies); 
softcover, 79 pp. 

Warning: Buying this book may cause 
vou to buy a pleater. Ericson tells you 
how to use two pleating systems and 
stimulates you with a wealth of 

ideas for using pleats to enhance 
various types of fabric. A gallery of her 
designs follows, along with a glossary 
explaining the techniques she used in 
each garment. 


Tailoring, by Singer Sewing Reference 
Library. Cy DeCosse, 5900 Green Oak Dr., 
Minnetonka, MN 55343; 1988,; $12.95- 
softcover, $16.95—hardcover, 127 pp. 
Beautifully illustrated, this book takes 
vou step-by-step through the process of 
tailoring a jacket or coat, either lined or 
unlined. You learn to make appropriate 
material and method choices and to 

alter your pattern. Tailoring and finishing 
techniques are clearly explained. The 
photos show you exactly what you need to 
see at each stage of the process. 


Sewing for Children, by Singer Sewing 
Reference Library. Cy DeCosse, 5900 Green 
Oak Dr., Minnetonka, MN 55343; 1988; 
$12.95-softcover, $16.95—hardcover, 128 pp. 
The real strength of this book is its 
inspirational value. You'll learn how to 
make well-fitting, appropriately styled, 
attractive, and interesting clothes 

for children. Unfortunately, the 
illustrations in the section on heirloom 
sewing don’t quite get vou close enough 
to see what you need; instructions 

are good, however. 


Weaving and basketry —Whether 
you make cloth and baskets or merely 
appreciate the finest examples of both, 
these books will delight you. 


Ideas in Weaving, by Ann Sutton and 
Diane Sheehan. Interweave Press, 

306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, 

CO 80537; 1989, $29.95, plus $3 S&H, 
hardcover, 160 pp. 

Most weavers don’t control their tools 
and materials but are controlled by them. 


The purpose of this exciting book is to 
stimulate creative thinking so that you 
can learn to design and produce shaft- 
controlled, innovative fabric that is 
structurally sound. Careful study of this 
book will change your attitude toward 
handwoven fabric forever. 


Southwestern Indian Baskets: Their 
History and Their Makers, by Andrew 
Hunter Whiteford. School of American 
Research Press, 1988; distributed 

by the University of Washington Press, 
Box 50096, Seattle, WA 98145, $18.95 — 
softcover, $35—hardcover, 236 pp. 

This beautiful book presents a great 
deal of technical and historical 
information about prehistoric and 
modern Southwestern Indian basketry, 
tribe by tribe. Basketmakers and basket 
lovers and collectors will find it 
stimulating and inspiring. 


Shaker Baskets, by Martha Wetherbee 
and Nathan Taylor. Martha Wetherbee 
Basket Shop, Eastman Hull Rad, 

Box 116, Sanbornton, NH 03269; 1988, 
$29.95-softcover, $39.95-hardcover, plus 
$2.95 S&H, 221 pp. 

For many years, Wetherbee and Taylor 
have been studying and identifying the 
elements that distinguish authentic 
Shaker baskets. This splendid, lavishly 
illustrated book is both a tribute to the 
Shaker spirit and an engaging history and 
analysis of Shaker life, particularly as it 
relates to basketry. It is a major 
contribution to Shaker research and to 
fine basketmaking. 


Business-—If you want to market your 
own craft work, here’s one offering that’s 
worth checking out. 


You Can Make Money from Your Arts 
and Crafts, by Steve and Cindy Long. 
Mark Publishing, 15 Camp Evers Lane, 
Scotts Valley, CA 95066; 1988, $14.95, 
softcover, 231 pp. 

The Longs offer coherent, thorough, 
and practical marketing advice 

about how to turn a hobby into a 
viable business. They concentrate on 
craft shows of all types, explaining why 
vou should begin in this arena even if 
vou hope to move into nontraveling 
marketing opportunities later. 

Anyone who is considering becoming a 
self-employed craft artist should 

read this book carefully, as it explains 
both the pluses and minuses of such 

a decision. 


Alice Korach is an associate editor 
of Threads. 
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foe aca aooaGae A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
OH Free @ Neatlystoresyour straight & circular needles. | 
40 East Main e Bozeman. Montana 59715 @ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
Near Yellowstone Park & Ski Areas @ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
@ Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 
At last! An attractive, organized 





SINGER cei” 


Micro - 
Computer 


Wholesale to Public 
for only 


$448.00 


BRAND NEW 


SERGERS STARTING 
AT $299.99 CALL 
US WITH YOUR MODEL & 
ORDER TODAY 








BASKETRY SUPPLIES 


Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced e Top Quality e Prompt 








: home for all your needles and supplies. 
@ LIMITED SUPPLY © PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE S.A.S.E.& 25¢ For Catalog e Samples $4.00 The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
@ 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY @ CLOSED WED. & SUNDAY — compact (814” wide x 6” high x 15” long) 
© SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS @ NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK Ozark Basketry Supply | nd canny ECON es gift for SRY 
§ e4%% TAX-VARESONLY = @ ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED Z SeuisN P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 a dah Le knitter, including yourself! 
: ; s : 501-665-2281 -_ aril $58, postage paid (U.S. Only). 
Sewing Products, Inc. SP retail Wholesaie TP. mm Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
P.O. Box 6694, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 Be le 
1-800-447-SEWS — . 3.7 Send check or money order to: 
A The Original Knitting Needle Box « 
% \ MAGNIFY ING GLASS P.O. Box 397, Dept. T13 @ Peterborough, NH 03458 


PENDANT , <eansannannem 


; eereoenes | 
\ old, 1 3/4" optical quality § . ® 
3% magnifying glass pendant on_ | | AaAno~RINSEe 


a 30" tubular link chain 





BUTTON HOLE 





HAND CRAFTED PORCELAIN BUTTONS " A i Contains Lanolin Oil 
IN MANY STYLES AND COLORS a Free Catalog! A natural conditioner for hand 
Send $1.00 for a color brochure. $23.00 + $2.50 shipping washed woolens that replenishes 


] . é the lanolin oil lost in*-processing 
Mail Check or M.O. and laundering. Add to the rinse 
: TO: PS UNIQUES, water. Soak. Feel the results/ 


BUTTON HOLE 


RT. 1 Box 263-8, Madison Hts., VA e43/2 e (B04) 384- 0539 











1 | 3330 So. Columbine () ¢ Enriches dry wool « Softens fibers 
" Circle, Englewood, _f) ¢ Revives old sweaters * Smells fresh 
[. i co 801 ae | 
x, hy (ef unck Woo 4 = - ‘i 4 Available at local yarn shops. Or, send 
handspun ¢ plant dyed yarns ™ $7.50 PPD (for a 16 oz. bottle) to: 
of woolsilk»mohair carded blends for spinners Ke." s the Quilter'’s Wishbookl was Soltec, Inc., Box 11D, Redding, CT 06875 







send SASE for ordering information 
P.O. Box 2461 « Taos e NM 87571 « 505-758-9631 





Money Back Guarantee 





HIP REESE CURR ESR R RRR RRO 








| eon Quiltin ig” 


ze Catalog! 


‘Now ey Chock full of all the quilting 
goodies you could wish for! 


100's of quilting books, patterns, 
" notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, 
; scrap bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, bat- 
ting and more! Send for your catalog today! 
F L) Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
your catalog in ournext3rd class mailing. 


I (_} Almost Free. Include $1.00- we'll rush 
your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


I sendto: Keepsake Quilting, 
i iTS Dept. TMC12, Dover Street 
P.O. Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


Sse ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 







SEW RIGHT AND SEW FAST 
WITH “BOBBETS” OF THREAD 


All shades, re wound. More thread than sewing ma- 
chine Noun bobbins. NO BOBBIN WINDING, THROW 
AWAY WHEN EMPTY, Fits all round bobbin machines, 
One pair, top & bobbin thread. 


100 yds 60¢. Ask for “Bobbets” when buying thread. 
50 “BOBBETS” guaranteed to fit all sewing machines. 


100 yds of 25 shades. FREE bobbin box. $10.00 
prepaid. 


— «= 
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CONE THREAD - Spun polyester for serger and all lock- 
stitch sewing. 100 shades - send sample. 3/3000 yds 
$10.00. 3/6000 yds white $14.00 prepaid. 


Sew Fast Products, 3506 Oak Ave. N. Fort Payne, Ala. 35967 
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Marketplace 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED YARNS 


j KALEIDOSCOPE 


() Discount Designer Yarns 


at up to 40% off retail! 
Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
$6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 


LACE KITS FOR BEGINNERS 


BOBBIN LACE: Self-teaching instructions $36.00 
TATTING: Right & left-handed directions $8.50 
BATTENBERG: Collar or 3 Snowflakes $8.50 
EMBROIDERED TULLE: $8.50 
KNITTED LACE STAR: $10.50 

Catalog $1.00 


SNOWGOOSE 

P.O. BOX 927-T1 
CONIFER, CO 80433 
(303) 838-2276 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL : 
FIBERS 
OUR | 
SPECIALTY 


* alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 





Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 








Machine Knit Kits 


for Catalog with Swatches & Illustrations 
send $.6.00 For Kit Model 031 {includes 
detailed instructions & 100% Cabled Merc. 
Cotton Yarn) - $36.00 


Knitting Machines 


with free video & manual for seif-teaching 


Special for Dec/Jan 

KnitKing CompuKnit !V 940 
$1198.00 free video 

4 Send for complete discount price list 
Yarns & Accessories 


















Sr Kits available only from 

4 Knit Collections 
, P.O, Box 1304 - Dapt, T-3 
sun City, AZ 85372-1304 






Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
falent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Write or call 
(616) 245-9456 


rita 


FREE 
INFORMATION 





P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, Mi 49510 
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PIECES OF @LDE/ | | 


French Ribbons™ 
Victorian Evening Bags Deel Zor 22 


Paes Ne 


* Handmade black velveteen / =f 
or Ivory moire 8-1/2" shoulder/, Ups 

bag with fine ribbons, satin 3 “1 
rope and vintage button. $32 ne) 


* Complete Kit (includes 
above materials plus pattern). 
$18.95. * Pattern only, $4.95. 
More French Ribbons accessories patterns: 
Petite Saqueday andevening bag: White Laces.™ Cardigan sweats... 
plus our classics: Hugging Bear™(17"). Country Hare™(17") and 
two new doll patterns: Victoria™ and Violette.™ $4.95: 3 or more, 
$4. each. Add $3.75 postage for each item, add .90 per pattern. Send 
$2. for color catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dolls and 
pillows. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949, Dealerinquiriesinvited. 
Pieces of Olde Dept. T190. P.O Box 65130, Baltimore, MD 21209. 
When in Baltimore, visit us at 716 West 36th Street. 
















Fe eOCpeeveqeveeCrevraeseee FH COR ESGOE 
: RUGMAKING oH 
° EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES ° | 
. Free Catalog . 
5 THE RUGGERY ° 
“4 565 CEDAR SWAMP ROAD ° 
° GLEN HEAD, NEW YORK 11545 > 
*, 516-676-2056 SINCE 1921 3 
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REAL SHETLAND, 

mohair, sport | 

and bulky weight | 
yarns. | 

Skeins. Cones. 

Penny Straker 
patterns. Send $3 for 
pattern portfolio, 
book list and 109 
yarn samples to: 

Shetland Importers 

PO. Box 2215T 

Pittsfield, MA 01202 


A shetland Importers 


(413) 447- 8 





SSE EEE SEES) 
~ BROTHER» ¥N 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 


DISCOUNTED [ 
We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 
‘ Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. ¥ 


Yarn-lt-All f 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 

(248) 822- 2989 
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Fine fibers 


SPINNING 
WHEELS 


from Texas and other rice places 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 





SILKe ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


fiber samples $2.00 


919 Lake Or. Weatherford, TX 76086 


NEW Video Catalog 


FREE 


Latest VHS releases: 
How to Buy a Knitting Machine $19.95 
A Knitting Machine Video Sampler $12.00 
Direct order line: 201-569-8772 
Send SASE for complete catalog 
Marlene's Videos for Machine Knitters 
PO Box 308, Dept TH, Englewood, NJ 07631 


for Machine Knitters 
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Color: in Depth 


170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 
Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 
60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
yarn shop. 


Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, button samples - $10.00 
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Jesse s Spring 


Route 1, Box145 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 
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a. oH Button Creations 


ba BUTTONS DON’T HAVE TO BE THE SAME! 







Military Cloisonne Mother of Pearl 

Reproductions Cast Metal Pewter 

1776 & 1865 Crystal Porcelain 
Wood Unique Horn & 

Novelties Antler 








Call for $2 catalog 







OFFICE & MFG SHOWROOM 
3801 Stump Road Green Acres 
Doylestown, PA Route 313 





18901 
1-800-346-0233 


Fountainville, PA 
FAX# 2153485025 















WOLF FORM COMPANY, INC. 
49 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 255-4508 
Designers ® Manufacturers 
Patentees Of Garment Model Forins 
People Come in All Sizes - So Do Our Forms 
Men’s, Women's, And Children’s 

From Newborn To Size 52 and Larger 

Forms Made To Special And Individual 

Measurements 















Dresses 

Evening Wear 
Coats And Suits 
Bathing Suits 
Intimate Apparel 
Panty Hose 
Maternity 
Miniature Forms 
Forms For Schools 
Jackets And Shirts 
Pants And Skirts 
Leg Forms 















When quality matters, work with the form 
used by designers and clothing manufacturers 
the world over 






Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 


is 
a 


a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Knot Just Quilts, Center Shoppes 
E. Granby, CT 06026 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


| EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 


*" FROM THE NECK UP * 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 

MN residents add $1.20 tax. 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Foreign orders add $1 postage 

and pay in U.S. funds 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D. 


SASE for more information. | 


Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS | 


P.O. Box 7480-T 
SF me ane tee, MN 55407 


sri Pere 


We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1.25 

Regular yarn samples of over 60 fantastic 

yarns — $3.00 set 
Spinning fibers—$3.00 
Catalog—$1.00 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus, catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 





- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 

Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 


New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Trioia 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $8.00 
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MAKE BIG MONEY—ALL PROFIT—AT HOME 
BS SETS TTI: 


Pays up to $10 an Hour! Lida aes 
Make moth holes, cigarette burns, ty 
‘tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. 
Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE! CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (In Illinois 1-800-972-5858) 
or write FABRICON COMPANY 















ae SUPPLIES 


RUSH TODAY! 
} &] Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quilting 
Supplies . $5.00 


O Designer Fabric Ordering Swatches & cages. 
ot Quilting Supplies . . $5.00 

O Catalog of hard to find Quilting Supplies. kits. 
books and videos . $1.00 

€@ Brochure of handcrafted Quiits $1.00 


The Quilt Patch 
208 Bigham St. Geot S&S MWanbors, MA O1TS2 
ei Shoo Hours: Wea. Thurs. Fri & Sar 10-4 


Teieonone 508-480.0194 
ine 
1 i 
cs al 
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COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


~pure cotton thread - patteris~and more | 


~pure cotton fabrics ~ 


_ FREE CATALOG 
' | send $200 fer 
swatch collection 


ew Natural // | 
ew JM (i fl fabrics by mail 


Ls “:, 


Soar yi 
| Fay < 


| rere 7/8 White w/Biue & Gold 

re a a- eo | Sa enee, 1090 44/4 White w/Ghote 
63 5/8 White w/Goid 

‘orto 


Mant Tice ® ). 
‘ceeae } 


BO00K 1 g00K 14/4" White Tievey 2c 5/8" White w/ Bue & Gold 
81K 7/8” Whitew/Grey 6000 1 1/a° Witte =/Hue b Gold 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing touch” for your handiwork. 
Other styles pius size and care labels available. No C.O.D.’s please. 
US. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 
42 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 
100 for $14.00 © 250 for $24.00 © 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one siyle. Do not spli- order) 
Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 « Dept. T + Portland, OR 97230 








Body Blueprints +f é 

#1 Lower Via Casitas 
Greenbrae, CA 94904 fe | 
$19.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax P| ‘ 


A treasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 photos with instruc- “"} 
tions for bows, cockades, ruching, trims, corsages, garments, +} 

decorative ems, and flowers. “The most complete ribbonwork al i 
book of cur century!” al i 


We 


ey to ripened 


lle hand or machine) 










Chart for 
_ back view of 
_ each Nursery 


Boaa-Aaa 
Alack Sheep, § 
Cow Jumped 5 


Over the Moon, Rhyme 
Oul and the character (for 
Pussyveat, the other side 

Humpty of each 


Dumpty, Queen | 


sweater) is 
of Hearts. 


also provided. 


16 page Instruction Book with full size charts 
for 5 favorite Nursery Rhymes on sweaters 
sized for all ages - $11.50 ppd. 


NY residents please add sales tux. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send CK/MO to: Val Love, Dept. T, 


WILD SILK NOIL 
YARN $11.00/Ib. 


A very special purchase allows us to offer this 
yarn, also known as "Bourrette Silk", in a stun- 
ning range of over 25 colors. Put-up on approxi- 
mately 2-3 Ib. cones; runs4,600 yds/lIb. 

For a color card, send $2.00 to Dept TH8901, 
Silk City Fibers, 155 Oxford Street, Paterson, NJ 
07522. (201) 942-1 1000r(800) 942-SILK. 


‘Superwash Anti-Tickle Wool’ 


and other machine washable yams, on 
cones from England. COLOUR CARD $2 


Everything you’ve always wanted to do to 
wool, but were afraid to! 


Exquisicat Imports 
PO. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


804-784-4024 


a ay 
| 
‘Guatemala! 
Stunning handloomed ikat fabrics from 
| Mayan weavers. Machine washable 
100% cotton. As low as $5.99/yard! 
For generous swatch selection & info, 
send $3.50 (applicable to first order). 
Ask about our catalog of fine handmade products. 


GLOBAL —_195-2nd Ave. #6, Dept. TH 
VILLAGE, anFrancisco,ca 94118-1450 


IMPORTS — wxotesacewounieswetcome 


FREE 


Sew & Save \ 
Catalog 


Sew luxury comforters, down | 5 
robes, warmcoats,jacketsand 
baby wear...and save 30-50%. 
NEW FROSTLINE® Catalog 

has 32 pages of pre-cut kits 

for your whole family . . . even 
beginners get professional re- 

sults! 


, 
| 
fast! Ii hits 


‘() 1-800-548-7872 r 
Dept. TH99, 2512 W. Independent Ave. 
Grand Junction, CO 81505 





PO Box 1163, New York, NY 10028 (212)534-4976 





Marketplace 


OFFICIAL IRON ON POWER PATCHES 
CHOOSE FROM NINTENDO, 
GHOSTBUSTERS, TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES, DOUBLE DRAGON 


$2.49 EACH 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 


KRANE ENTERPRISES, INC. 
1505 McDANIEL DRIVE 
WEST CHESTER, PA 19380 
215-430-2024 


PLEASE SPECIFY PATCH DESIGN(S) DESIRED 


SEASONS 


Charming 
Christmas 
Stockings 
$5.50 ppd. 


sew-easy Patterns 
& Instructions 


Bring the SEASON of 
Christmas into your home. 


| Elegant Christmas S EASONS | 


Tree Skirt 


$6.00ppd 2217 LOS ALTOS 


CLOVIS, CA 93612 


Swi, I'm a Quilter, & my Hundreds of 
EBihouse is in Pieces! SPECIALTY GIFT ITEMS 


HANNDY HINTS 
PO. Box 830 15-T ¢ Milwaukee, Wi 53223 


Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 

@ Israel - January 90 - Quilting, embroidery, and 
beadwork with Virginia Avery 

® Switzerland and Bavaria - May ’90 - “In Praise 
of Creation”: White lace, costumes and textiles, 
and the 1990 Oberammergau Passion Play with 
Lore Senseney and Marion Scoular 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 


Designer & manufacturer of: 
¢ The Rio Grande Wheel® 
¢ The Rio Grande Loom® 
- Hand-dyed 
yarns 


complete 
weaver’s, and 
‘Le supply shop. 
Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. 
Send $1 for complete catalog 


216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 





90 





KUMA’ Beads 


Quality Jade, Coral, Turquoise, Silver, 
Garnet, more. Beadstringin Book $5. 
Beadstringi (en kit $11. postpaid. 
Catalog $1. add tax. Instructions, 
tools, su plies. KUMA, Dept F40T, 
Box 271 Glenville, NY 12325. 


5 NOMIS 


Coned Yams 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 
$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 
DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 


Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


Handuraving With Robot t Keberte 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 





related assignments to advance you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish. For details, send a 
SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 

|]: 
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= Py +." as CENTER SANDWICH,N.H. 








Smocking 


‘Bonnet 









SPECIALIZING IN: 


¢ English Smocking + French 
Handsewing °¢ Fine Fabrics 
- Laces « 


Catalog Set $6 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 






WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 


RUGS AT HOME! 
Pal , aa: + . 


Enjoy the fascinating ¢ craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 

Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36'' wide, comes already 





threaded, fully equipped...ready 
} to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 
Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 5992, Lima, Ohio 45802 
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in all stages of preparation: 


* dyed 
* combed 


* grease *%* scoured 
*%* soft-washed * carded 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 





Australian Needlepoint 


eeu eee 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED 7*: ty 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’. Ja ? 
CANVASES. CATALOG, $2.00 : 


refun ; \ 
Ouran Industries = > 
P.O. Box 24102 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


om 


i ty ti ll 


i Sania Fe Festa Skirt 


Create an authentic Navajo 
skirt. 


Easy to follow instructions, 
_-| include “broomsticking.” 


Fun to wear. 
» Let your imagi nation go 
with color. 





All sizes, one envelope, $9.00. 
| » Add $2.00 UPS, NM residents 
| | add .51 tax. 

_ MC, VISA or money orders 
please. 


AM Wholesale information 
} available. 





ai Natural i INC. 


500 Montezuma, Suite lit Santa Fe, NM 87501 (505} 982-8389 
rr eS SS a dP 2 
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Materials for 18th century Needlework | 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics forreproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers —- pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


| 


New Catalog $3. or $12. wamples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 
Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





| Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 

















BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 


BOBBIN LACE $29.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 

BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 

TATTING $9.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 
TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $24.00 


BEGGARS LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 
(303) 722-5557 





Cémplete Pacemiaking 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48470 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
Fun and Easy! 
Try it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS’ BASKET KIT 
Reg $1495 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $4.00 


A Grace Kabel! Basket 


HE vEAVERS STORE 


11 So. 3th Street 








Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 





Many books on coverlets. 










The Wool Room 


Sehacht. Louet & Ashford products 
free shipping— 

Woolee Winders for Schacht. Louet and Ashford wheels 
BOND knitting frames (8200), discounted knitting and 
weaving yarns. knitting needles, reed and cane 
exotic fibers and fleece. books and more! 

faa LSASE for catalogue (65 cents postage) 
Mail order: 
The Wool Room 


Dept. T, Laurelton Rd. 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


by appointment: 
(914) 241-1910 
Susan and Nancy 





HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 


BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER 
MODEL 500-1 


Supplies Catalog $2.50 





& DOROTHY DELLS DESIGNER YARN, 


HANDSPUN ANGORA 
6 Natural Colors 


$14000z 
(Approx. 60 Yards) 
Plus $2.50 Handling 
(805) 481-4808 


1194 Hetrick Ave. 
Agtoyo Grande, CA 93420 
Samples $2.00 & SASE 


Our wool is tenderly cut from the 
bunnies and skillfully handspun. 
The rabbits are not harmed or 
put through any discomfort. 


Carded wool $7.00 oz. 





December 1989/January 1990 





| HANDSPUN ¢ NATURALLY DYED 


WOOL YARN 
WORSTED WEIGHT YARN. 
150 YARD SKEINS - DYED $72 5 
NATURAL WHITE, GREY, 08 BROWN S44 
You will need 3to5 skelns for a child's 
Sweater and 7 told skeins for an adult's 


INBOW SKEINS 
RAYNBOW SK EIS COLORS 
| 20 YDS oF EACH COLOR sd Sasa 


SAMPLES # BROCHURE $329 | 
JAMIE HARMON 


Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 
WEAVERS’ WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul NE Rlbuquerque, NM 87107 e 505-884-6044 





Save money, time and frustration with - 


v The SourceLetter v 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| Unbiased source information for needlework, | 
| sewing and craft enthusiasts. Three unique | 
| quarterly newsletters f eaturing ... | 
| *UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources | 
| *Up-to-date descriptions of catalogs, | 
roducts, ordering and price information | 
*Money back guarantee | 
| “FREE personalized source finding service 

| *Annual source index, and more! : 
| 

| | 
i | 
| 
| | 
| | 
I | 
| | 


You won’t find the SourceLetters at any store 
or news stand. Don’t miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 


$15 per year, sample issue $4 
* Specify Sewing, Stitchery or Craft edition * 


SourceLetter, Dept TX4 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


F  THREADNEEDLE 
unique yarns FIBERS 


ANNY BLATT 
FEATHERED YARNS 


and 


IRISH FLECK YARNS 


For samples send $2.00 to: 
Box 129, Dept. T 
Pasadena, MD 2112 


; a St 








PTPL6 YOBaID ‘eaois ‘aBny05 


CRAZY QUILT STITCHES 


A book of over 1000 embroidery stitch variations 


eel et ee ee ed el ee 


(KNIT! 


The Puffin Hat : 
| Well written instructions for brimmed S 




















wool hats with 6 band designs - 

) puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 
booklet, postage included. Write: ' 

Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 Dana St.,W.Lebanon,NH03784 





BEADED EARRINGS 
An tnstructlon Bookiet 
for 10 styles | 

of beaded earrings, 


from simple to 
complex. 





All earrings pictured 
In full cotor. 
$4.95 + 65¢ postage 


SHERWOOD DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 
Calif. Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesaie inquires welcome. 





202-686-KNIT 


4614 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


Promenade s 


LE BEAD 
SHOP 


™, - Beads 
y +» Beadwork Supplies 
« Bead Embroidery Kits 
« Instruction Books 


Instruction Booklets 
“Beaded Earrings" 
"Beaded Clothing Techniques” 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork" 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 + Boulder, CO 80306 + (303)440-4807 
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T he natural colours of cotton are now available in 
yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by nature 
within the cotton boll itself, these fibres have a 
presence all their own. 








SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 
| | P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 


For samples send $3 to: 


NaturaL Cotton Co.tours, 'xc 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 








Dut 

Cloth ayailatt un “ght, 

muduum, dark. ov 

| amsoaiag igh V's ¥ 22 — 
/ Sa paces 7 /0%ea. *22— 








ATTENTION KNITTERS AND WEAVERS! | | 





Rowan Designer 





Special offers NOW in progress. 













Coned Yarns for machine and hand weavers! ' $3.00 Shes hnd- Knitting Kits 
$1.75 — $4.25 per pound nid Sine eid Weanekear came Peace Kaffe pa 
COTTONS, WOOLS, BLENDS aaasle Donn ond aE |i eae Kaeahe 
SINGLES, PLIED, FANCY AND NOVELTY 2880 Aas tevin 7 and others. 
LOOPERS — $ .90 PER POUND | AowAe erin Czokbtm O20} 
Send for your FREE samples! | BT-I 70% CLT AH Th Qtton $ PSY hk Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 
Ask about our SPECIALS! a 
John Perkins Industries, Inc. 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 


Ready tu Spin Fibers 
Knitting Yaans 
Samples: Fibers $3 
Vaan $3 Catalog $1 
1509) 659-1913 







2 Exotic and Specialty Yarns 
| 700T Welch Rd. 

) | Palo Alto, CA 94304 
BOOKS (415) 327-5683 
LARGE SELECTION, FAEE LIST ; 

DISCOUNT PRICES 






























aaa service co posoxssy | | CURTIS FIBERS RIVERWALK YARNS 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-999-2275 HCO] BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 Mill Ends 
' = , — = — ~ for hand and machine knitters and weavers 
e 2/8 wstd. 










@ 1/2 cross and Ratine Boucle wools 
@ cotton flake 
@ 8/2 plain cotton 
@ 5,10,20 wgt. merc. cotton 
@ 2,500 yd/lb air brushed acrylic 
@ variegated rayon slubs 
@ pastel rayon frills 
AND MORE! 
priced from 50% - 95% off retail 
Send $2 and LSASE to 
1912 River Road 
Burlington, NJ 08016 
STORE OPEN 7 DAYS 609-386-9245 


shannock 
TAPESTRY 


D’ Anton | | 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


NEW YORK CITY YARNS... 
Close outs of New York City 
designer yarns. Large selec- 
tion of luxury yarns on cones 
| for regular or bulky 
machines. 

Low low prices. 
Send $4.50 for color card to by 
Danmake wy > 


| P.O. Box 478 r= 
Ridgefield, CT 06877. Danmake = 


Send SASE: D'Anton 

Rt.2 Box 159 

Phone: West Branch, 

| (319) 643-2568 lowa 52358 



























| Anne FACTOp,. 


YARN ©. 


8 Church Street « Lambertville, New Jersey 08530 


Genuine Shetland-- 
Complete Jamieson & Smith Collection 
* 2-Ply Jumper * Soft Spun * Unst 
Fleece * Embo * Lace * Cobweb * 
All shades in stock. Send $5 for shade card. 













GREAT BOOKS ON PATTERN 
DSTO ree RELI ALE 
by Grace Auditore 
Write for free Booklet 

describing these books. ) 

Auditore Pattern Design | 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd., Dept. T2 | 

Phoenix AZ 85032 ib. 





High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 
or write to: 

10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 
———$—_————— SS LE ———E—E——————————— 


brother. 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 


Basic Technique VCR 
instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 Z 
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‘ Sweaters for Menby Alice Starmore \ 

: 22 designs from the Scottish Isles | 

\ $26.50 ppd 7 
Mastercard/Visa Telephone Orders 
609/397-3475 Wed-Sat 10-5 Sun12-5 













NEW KIT designed by 
Elizabeth of SHERIDAN YARNS 
| Woman ’s Vest with Cables - open sided 
Scheepjeswol Voluma yarn - 15% kid mohair 


\/ 
" 


ese 
} 


BE 


Select your color 
blue, yellow, green, orange, gray 
Each kit $9.00 pp 


New catalog of kits, with yarn samples 
$3 with $2 refundable 


is 


Supplies 


sex° 


Send order for kit, 
catalog, or both 
SHERIDAN YARNS 
PO Box 468 


Free pattern with 


$2.00 catalog 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace Fs-r: 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept T z 
Metairie, LA 70002 


Coldspring, TX 77331 
fashion yarns 
at discount prices 


cs 


; 
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Marketplace 


Add To Your 
| Needlework Repertoire... 


A monthly needlework learning pro- 
gram includes clear, illustrated instruc- 


tions with exquisite fabrics and threads 
for practice. This will become your per- = 
sonal, treasured reference work. 
Twelve lessons, plus free gift, 
only $59.95. 
SPOONER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 414, DEPT. T109, ACTON, MA 01720 
(508) 264-4849 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
= eh Ney Pe 


ity 





Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 

e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 


e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 
e Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


¢ Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 




















NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


Be adworks 


Treat yourself to a 
bead shopping experience. 


More than 2000 types 
of beads and findings gathered worldwide. 













Visit our shop or send 
for 48-page color catalog. 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 





BEAOWORKS, CAT/T 
139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 


[ Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts 
| $3.00 for next three catalogs. | 
WOODEN PORCH BOOKS | 


Box 262T, Middiebourne, WV 26149 |) 


eS 
== 
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BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 
Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 
Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 


100% VT Wool 
Comforter Batts 


Custom Carding Service 
for all your fleece needs 


Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 


$3.00 for brochure 
& newsletter 


Route 30 @ Box 687 @ Pawlet, Vermont 05761 


(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard @ Visa 


“FUR DESIGN for the 


Non-Professional" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 
PURCHASING, CUTTING, 
ASSEMBLING 
& REMODELING FURS 
PP MO of CHECK - US FUNDS 
MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 4™% TAX 
BOOK PRICE (INCLUDE $2.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
$] 6 95 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
= FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHEA FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLI 
SENDS ASE 


Qirs and Mere 


P.O. BOX 2206 - MIDLAND, Mi 48641 





















CIVIL WAR LADIES: 


Fashions and Needle-Arts of the Early 1860's 


CIvIL War LaDIes: 


ee 


© Hundreds of Fashion {llustrations 

© Practical Instructions and Patterns 

© Sewing, Knitting, Crochet, 
Embroidery, etc. 

* Underwear 

® Accessories 

® Bonnets, Caps and Hats 

® Hair Sryles 

® Hair Jewelry 

® Children’s Fashions 

© Parlor Songs and Dances 

® Articles on Correct Dress 


“ox 





348 pages, paperbound 84x E1 
LC#69.091791 ISBN 0-914046-07-8 
ORDER FROM: 
R. L. Shep - Box 668 T+ Mendocino, CA 95460 


$26.50 includes shipping (Californians add $1.50 tax) 
a 7% = a 


eS ‘ ee oe =) JS 






“| 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 





if Fabrile Studio © Fiber eae 


Restoration of Navajo Rugs 
Fiber Workshop Retreats in beautiful 
rural New Mexico 


Natural & Synthetic Dyes, Books, 
Natural Pot Pourri & Herbal Body Products 
Send SASE for information. 

P.O. Box 2143, Corrales, NM 87048 
(505) 898-5752 











Hard-to-find notions 
at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. 
They’re in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional 
sewer. 

To get your catalog, send $1 to 


The Perfect Notion, 
| The Perfect 


Dept. TT, 
566 Hoyt St., 
Darien, Ct. 06820 —_ ly ION 


R.H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
P.O. Box 218 
Boston, MA 02124 


WOOL FOR HANDCRAFTERS 


Send $3.00 For Sample Card 


Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 


All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


S20 tee 


SHED 


| 
[OUTDOOR FABRICS) 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE AN 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus,Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 












SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for info. 


a 


MARR HAVEN a 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 












a 
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Hummingbird House 





A Needle k Catalog. 


¢ Needlepoint 
¢ Counted Cross Stitch 
¢ English Smocking 

¢ French Hand Sewing 


Vol. III — $3.00 


to: Hummingbird House 
P.O. Box 4242, Dept. T 
Palm Desert, CA 92261-4242 



















Es: asket Making Supplies 


a) * Chiality Pasks er a at Neath Laghtahan 
. > Fiewsrerialsle Fr ia Presh.& 
a White Oak Besket Harve bes 
a E Syplites Meer din Chor Sehge 
/ * (0. CUARANTER 
| : ® Suppling the Vatican's 
Few Pheskort Atak 
@ We Ship UPS. Daily 


atwlony 3 | OD Refillable 1 


THOS @ 7) Fast Walnagt Steet TH ® Scotteille, EW 426-4 





CM PROM 





The Country 
Craftsman 









V ) ; £ “SS Post Office 
jm “~ * * Dept. T 
i Spiigy eres Littleton, 
Sa 2i \ 4 / MA 01460 

“he -  * 508/486-4053 






“Send for free brochure 


Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


# SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 


















SILK SCARF BLANKS 
FOR PAINTING / DYEING 
* Natural White Silk 


* Top Quality 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Introductory 3 Scarf Assoriment...$ 12.95 
(CA Residents Pis Add $0.79 Sales Tax) 


UALIN - Limit Two Per Address - 
INTERNATIONAL 
P, O. Box 31145-T San Francisco, CA 94131 (415) 647-1329 





ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


3 r ~~ ~Aran, Cashmere, 
| | 7 3 | Icelandic, Merino, 
, Norwegian, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
» Skeins and Cones 
| For free 
information write: 
AURA 
Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 














SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 

$150.00 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfe. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 












——<e~E) BOOKS * KNOTS & TREADLES 
101 E. Pittsburgh Street * Delmont, PA !5626 
—— Catalog 3~.25 Stamps * (412)468—HANK 
——! Odd Lot Plaid Cotton Flannel For Rag Rugs $2.50/Ib. 
ema | VS Video Rental Library via UPS! * DYES 
Spinning & | Weaving * Supplies & Equipment 








SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 


NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR tell | CARDS: 
SPINNING ey'a FLEECE & 
KNITTING ~  ROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
$1.00 FOR YARNS $5 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 


P.O. BOX 271 LEXINGTON GA _ 30648 


The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating thése looks: 
pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product 
information and more! Ezght big pages every month! 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $31.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39, Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 J 


——————————————————— 








;FULL COLOR CATALOG 


be Shipwreck Beads 
) Doct a Socal S02 1(7) ld ay Ba " 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, MI 48151 
(313) 534-2277 





HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indivo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 
MERONG RIVER TEXTILES 


Ma24 QUEEN ANNES DK. 
SUVER SPRING, MID AY10 


ip AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS i 
PLAIN & SIMPLE 


PERFECT FOR TODAY'S NEEDS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG $1 
FOR MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 


p REFUNDABLE FIRST ORDER 
my 
Vv 


#510 
WRITE HEART SHAPED 
FRIENDS HEADCOVERING 
INCLUDING 

PATTERNS WOMEN CHILDS SIZES 
50305 SR 145 $3.50 POST PAID 
HOLLYHOCK HOUSE OH.RES. ADD 6% TAX 
WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 CATALOG FREE WITH ORDER 


IR Es 






nae eI 





The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


2BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS: 


[he World's | argest Selection of Beads 
» OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


x RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES | 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 





PEOCR CREE 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


FAIR- WINDS 
PAT TERN: “CONS 5 rier 


CLASSIC 
LOR HING 
OF-A 





KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN 


60 Patterns For Gifts, Holidays, Household, 
Babies, Children, And Adults. Use Up All 
Your Leftover Yarns With These Cute, Fun, 
And Quick Projects. 


Complete, Easy Patterns With Full Color Illustrations. 
Each Pattern Includes Suggestions For Multiple Uses, 
Giving You The Flexibility To Create Hundreds Of 
Different Hand Knitted Items. Send Only $14.95, Plus 
$2.00 Postage And Handling, (CA Residents Add 6% 
Sales Tax), Check Or Money Order, Or Send A SASE 
For A Free Brochure Describing Each ake To: 


Aap *™ 









Frugal Knitting Haus As 

P.O. Box 30036 By @| An 

Stockton, CA 95213-0036 4A 0 
face 









SMOCKING 
=e Pleaters for S e 
Stanley 24-row $120 ppd. 
: Pullen 16-row $ 95 ppd. 


® Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow $2.50 ea. 
e Gourmet Sewing" Supp ies 
®@ A Kitty Benton Designletter Source 


Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg 
Lace supplies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy 
Patterns, Notions, Books & Henry’s Attic yarn. 

Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate 
cottons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded 
w/fabric order - catalog included). 


Garden Fairies Trading Company 
P.O.Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 
707-526-5907 





Order 
Flower Basket, Honey Bee 
Bridal Wreath, Bear Paw 
Flying Geese, Wild 
Rose, School House 
$4.50 each ppd. 
Stamp Pad, $3.25 
4-Color Prism Pad, $5.50 


SASE for catalog 


Books * Unusual Gifts 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS COAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603)924-6683 


Pine Tree 
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HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 for 
swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 3 yard 
order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON label for 
your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM'S, Dept. 434, North Manchester, 
IN 46962 



























Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substantial sav- 
ings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 credit on first 
$20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue toreceive swat- 
ches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 435, North Manchester, IN 46962 


KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines « Accessories e AudioTapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yarns...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $3.00 to: 


KRUH KNITS 
P.O. Box 1587, Dept. T 
Avon, CT 06001 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 
Price: From US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mohair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 
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NEW! 1990 Sewing Catalog 


128 pages of 
Books - Notions - Videos - Fabrics 


Order your FREE Nancy's 
Notions Catalog Today! 
¢ Call (414) 887-0690 


¢ Or, send your name & address to: 


Nancy's Notions, 
P. O. Box 683, Dept. 98 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916 
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KNITTER’S SWEATSHIRT 


Now available - 
sweatshirts with our 
Don’t Just Sit, Knit! 


logo! In pink or light ‘i. 
blue, sizes are medium, | 


=) 


MOLT co 
<a i 
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large and extra large. 

Great gift for knitters! 

Be sure to state color & 

size desired when. 

ordering. 

Send $16.50 plus $2.00 

for ship. & handling for 

each shirt. Freecatalog . ' 

($1.00 value) included OU <2, 

with every order! 

HAZELCRAFTS @ Box 175-T © Woburn, MA 01801 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited 


{THE LAP QUILTER = 
150 WHITE STREET - 7 | 


HENDERSONVILLE, NC 28739 | 


Georgia Bonesteel’s 
——— ~ SUPPORTED LAP HOOP 
16” hoopall wood collapsible. Price: $26.45 pp. 


GRID-GRIP - re-pressable gridded pattern 
paper. As seen on PBS-TV and in New ideas 
for Lap Quilting. $3.95 pp. 

“InVest Your 
Lap Quilting”: 
Instructions and 
guidelines for mak- 
ing patchwork and 
quilted garments. In- 
cludes threestylesin 
| Pricesfor | adult and children’s 

4S tamp U.S. orders only. sizes. $7.50 pp. 
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41006 - Toddler %-3T ory 
J Child 4-6¥,Qirls 7-12 
$10% each plus $2.75 post 


checks or MO. only 
Brochure. — 
or free with order 


| P0.B0x 476 (T) 
, . GOFFSTOWN N.H. 


The ADDI Circular and Jumper 
Knitting needle made for extra 


speed and natural fee! using 
nickel piloted brass. The cord 
is extra soff ond will not 
snag. Professional knitters 
love It. Comes in lengths 

of 16" 20% 24” 32” 40” 47% 


/ skacel 
‘ collection 


224 S.W. 12th St, Renton, WA 98055  §PH/FAX: 206-255-3411 
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Machine Knitting Projects 
| announces: Vol. 2, Gift ideas - $19.95 | 


24 pages of illustrated instructions include 
Soft Sculpture Baby Toys, Runners, & more. | 


Special Feature 
How to make perfectly scaled punch card 


patterns from pictures or drawings. 


Order from: Kwik-Knit Krafts 
303 Wynell Ct, Timonium, MD 21093 














Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 

Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 
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TEXTILE RESOURCES 
he DYES © CHEMICALS @ WAXES @ FABRICS 
a MATERIALS FOR 
v, HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 
; CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
“ 10591 BLOOMFIELD ST. 


LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 
(213) 431-9611 
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From the desert southwest... & the Storytellers 


Introducing the Kachina Series of soft sculpture 
NIGHTWATCHER » MOONGLOW * STORYTELLER OWL 


Finished dolls stand about 15% fall. 

Symphony of vibrant color and soft earthtones. 
Patterns are full-sized and simply clear. 

Kits of materials and notions available. 





Our initial line of patterns are still available 
and increasingly popular. . . 
STORYTELLER DOLL FAMILY « DESERT CRITTERS 
FETISH BEAR pillow appliques 


Send 50¢ coin or stamps for color brochure 
The Storytellers, Dept TDS 
PO Box 958, Fort Collins CO 80522 
telephone (303) 226-4710 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment viust accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the Februrary/March issue 1s Oc- 
tober 10. 


ANTIQUE PEARL BUTTONS. We will match to your 
garment. Send $1 for how to and prices. We will also 
send three FREE buttons. Over 600 styles and colors 
available. Landish Pearl Button Co., 1601 East Central, 
Wichita, KS 67214. 
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LEATHER FOR GARMENTS plus other projects. 32- 
page catalog includes hardware, patterns, books, and 
kits. Catalog, $2 (refunded first order), garment sam- 
ples, $4. Berman Leather, 25T Melcher St., Boston, MA 
02210-1599. 


KNET, a quarterly networking newsletter edited by Ju- 
dith Eckhardt Greer for KNITTING BUSINESSPEOPLE. 
$16/year. 214A Third St., Honolulu, HI 96818. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for free 
catalog. Optional Extras, 150A Church St., Dept. 103, 
Burlington, WT 05401. (802) 658-0013. 


HAND-DYED, MARBLED RAYON, COTTON, SILKS. 
Brilliant colors! Starhawk Designs. Catalogue, $2.50. 
P.O. Box 1161, Olympia, WA 98507. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD. Make your own inexpensive dress 
form, any size, shape, Easy, illustrated directions., $8.95. 
Sewing, 121 5th St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


JOIN CONTEMPORARY HANDWEAVERS OF TEXAS, a 
regional eductional organization. Five newsletters 
(with samples) annually, $10. 1991 conference in 
Houston. Mail check to CHT, Marion Sullivan, 3302 
Suffolk, Houston, TX 77027. 


PARIS DIRECT AIRMAIL. Milpoint® Masterkit Needle- 
point Tapestry for home furnishing. New creations. 
Trendy. The Louvre Museum is Milpoint’s client. Send 
$2 for brochure to Pointillés, Dept. THD1, P.O. Box 
681907, San Antonio, TX 78268. 


VERINA WARREN printed picture panels for quilting/ 
embroidery. Send $8 for sample panel and airmail 
catalogue to: Jan Davies (Fine English Textiles), P.O. 
Box 23, Newmarket, Suffolk CB8 OCQ England. 


FUR AND LEATHER coatmaking and more. Learn to 
make fur coats for profit. Easy, complete step-by-step 
videos. For details, send $2 (refundable). Creative Vid- 
eos, P.O. Box 299T, Greenville Junction, ME 04442. 


CLAIRE SHAEFFER’S FABRIC SEWING GUIDE,$27.95 
postpaid. Claire Shaeffer, Box 157, Palm Springs, CA 
92263. 


SHEILA MCGREGOR OF EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, au- 
thor of several classic texts on knitting, will be on tour of 
the US. in 1990 and is willing to teach workshops on any 
aspect of traditional hand knitting, patterning techniques, 
Fair Isle and Scandinavian patterns. If your group is inter- 
ested, please contact Mrs. M. Frost, 20770 Lake Rd, Rocky 
River, OH 44116, for details, costs. 


BABY CLOTHES— Delightful designs, natural fibers, 
machine-washable. Complete kits to knit. Catalogue 
with samples: $2. Oat Couture, P.O. Box 799, Talent, 
OR 97540. 


Classic British Knits, $22. Starmore’s Scandinavian 
Knitwear, $18. Art to Wear, $92. All postpaid. Looms, 
wheels, knitting machines. Low prices. Catalog, $1. 
Woolery, R.D. 1, Genoa, NY 13071. (800) 441-9665. 


FLORAL APPLIQUE PATTERNS for decorating sweat- 
shirts, etc. Large SASE for brochure that includes oth- 
er books and patterns. Designer Publishing, P.O. Box 
26142, Los Angeles, CA 90026. 


EXOTIC CREATIONS. Southeast Asian ikat and other 
woven remnants. Margaret slattery, R.R. 2, Megquier 
Island, Oxford, ME 04270. 


TEXTILE RESIDENCY available in any fiber-art area. 
Studio, home at nominal cost, teaching, exhibition op- 
portunities in exchange for managing textiles studio. 
Peters Valley Craft Center, Layton, NJ 07851. (201) 
948-5200. 


PELLON WONDER-UNDER—35-yard bolt, $1.35 per 
yard. Send $47.25: Oregon Dry Goods, Box 1572, 
Grants Pass, OR 97526. WE PAY FREIGHT. We buy 
fabric. Send list, samples, price. 


MAIL-ORDER SOURCE for hundreds of patterns, no- 
tions, fabrics and more. Call for free brochure. (800) 
344-2199. 


BELTS-BUTTONS covered professionally/your fabrics. 
Free catalog. Fashion Touches, Box 1541, Bridgeport, 
CT 06601. 







































Attention 
Retailers 


If you would like to carry 
Threads in your store, 
just write or call 1-800- 
243-7252, and find out 
how easy it is to set up an 
account directly with 
us—no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press 
63 8S. Main St. 
Box 355 
Newtown, CT 06470 


THREADS 





Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
may be of interest to 
you. If you prefer not to 
receive this mail, just 
send your mailing label 
(or an exact copy) to 
the address below. We'll 
take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 

Box 355, 63 S. Main St., 
Newtown, CT 06470 
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Fabric 


Amanda Scott 
Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
Cotton Club 

D’Anton 

Global Village Imports 
Homespun 

Mekong River Textiles 
Mini-Magic 
Oppenheim’s 

Qualin International 
Sew Natural 

Shades 

Sillx City Fibers 
Smocking Bonnet 
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Thai Silks 


Fiber 


Bare Hill Studios 

Black Sheep Knitting 
Carol and Malcolin Dewe 
Curtis Fibers 

Cyril LieschkKe 

Norsk Fjord Fiber 

R. H. Lindsay 

Texas Fibers 
Threadneedle Fibers 
WoodsEdge Wool 


Kits 


Amanda Scott 
Aura 

Beggars’ Lace 
The Fiber Studio 
Frostline Kits 
Gossamer Web 


—«Jo-El Enterprises 


Knit Collections 
Pieces of Olde 
Printables 
Royal “T” 
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Straw Into Gold 


Knitting Machines 


Concord Yarn Bar 
Knitting Machine Sellers 
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Dorothy S. Grubbs 
Fabric Fancies 
Fairwinds Pattern Co. 
Friends 

Frugal Knitting Haus 
Kwik-Knit Krafts 
Mediaeval Miscellanea 
Past Patterns 
Patience & Purity 
Patsy B 

Penelope Craft Programs 
Rain Shed 

Seasons 

Sew Natural Inc. 
Taunton Press 

Val Love 


Periodicals 


Sewing Sampler 
SourceLetter 
Spooner Publishing 
Taunton Press 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 


Quilting Supplies 


American Quilter’s Society 
Buffalo Batt & Felt 
Fairfield Processing 
Joseph’s Coat 

Keepsake Quilting 

Knot Just Quilts 

The Quilt Patch 

Rucker Rack 


Sewing Machines 


Sears 

Sewing Products 
Suburban Sew ‘N Sweep 
T & R Distributors 


Shows/Exhibits 


Convergence ’90 


Weaving Supplies 


Ayottes’ Designery 

Batik & Weaving Supplier 
Great Northern Weaving 
Harrisville Designs 

Or Rug Co. 

Real Ewe 

Rio Grande Weaver’s Supply 
Shannock Tapestry Looms 
Weavers’ Store 

Weavers’ Warehouse 


Yarns 


Beau Monde 

Bonnie Triola 
Concord Yarn 

Cotton Clouds 
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—— CUSTOM MADE 


ABELS 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 





























WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 

TEL: 213 234-8221 

FAX: 213 234-8215 
OR WRITE TO: 


C=zC aLPHa) 


IMPRESSIONS INC. | 


| 4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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| SILK THREADS | 


e High quality filament SILK threads 
for crafts, needlepoint, machine 
and hand sewing. 


ge Cutout this coupon and return it TODAY! wy 
i Special Introductory Offer f 


I Send $1.60 for additional information I 
j about the TIRE filament silk thread [ 
J weights, available colors and a 


valuable coupon 


Send $3.50 for one spool of 
"MACHINE TWIST" (50 denier) TIRE 


I 
| 
[ filament silk thread, in your choice of | 


[ color (postpaid) i 


9805 N.E. 116th St. 


JAPANESE Suite 7160 
(206) 821-2287 Kirkland, WA 9803< 
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Passion at loose ends 
by Laura Wallins 


When I was a teenager, my father 
once said to me as I unraveled a sweater, 
“Don’t worry. Your grandmother once 
knit and unraveled a sweater so many 
times that by the end, 


A lot is being written about my 
favorite pastimes—knitting and : 
crocheting—but not about if 
unraveling, the natural corollary of 
these two passions. Shakespeare 
wrote about “sleep that knits up the 
raveled sleeve of care.” ’[m more 
likely to lose sleep if I don’t unravel 
the sleeve that went wrong 30 rows 
ago. Only then can I go to bed, to start 
fresh in the morning. 

I once bought a book of elegant 
Guernsey patterns and some lovely 
gray tweed wool. I knit a slim 
cardigan with lots of 
subtle knit- 
purl patterns 
and closed 
it with ( 
Norwegian 
pewter clasps. 
Alas! When I So. 
tried it on, I found a: 
that I wasn’t as 
svelte as the sweater. I 
undid the seams, / 
unraveled the knits and |: 
purls, and knit a 
simpler, but more fitting, 
cardigan. Should I have 
given the original to a slimmer 
friend and begun from scratch? Maybe, 
but an unraveler doesn’t deal with 
setbacks that way. 

Some might argue that if I paid more 
attention to patterns, stitch gauges, and : 
body measurements, I’d never have to 
unravel. But that’s not the issue. Most of 
my unraveling is inspired by 
unpredictable bursts of creativity. 

Suppose you have a sleeve almost done 

and then decide that an inch of garter 

stitch above the cuff would be very Do you have a humorous story to tell 
chic. What can you do? You have to drop . Se about your adventures in fiber arts? Send 
all the stitches and start unknitting. it to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


the yarn was three 
times longer.’’m not 
sure I swallow this 
apocryphal tale, but I’m 
willing to believe there’s a 
/ genetic component that drives 
the unraveler. Once I heard my 
infant son humming in a peculiar, 
rhythmic way. When I looked to see 
im what he was doing, I found him picking 
out the end of a circular-knit nylon 
shoelace and unraveling it into a cloud of 
fluffy nylon filaments. Since then, I’ve 
been careful to keep my projects out of 
his reach. One unraveler to a 
household is enough! 


Laura Wallins knits and unknits in 
Brookline, MA. 
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Donna Salyers’ 
Fabulous-Furs 


Enjoy the fabulous feel of a 
full-length “fur” coat! 





¢ Warm yet lightweight; luxurious yet affordable 


* The kinder, gentler fur to wear guilt-free 


¢ Kit includes pattern plus appropriate amount of “fur” (approx. 3 


yds.)—choose from six Fabulous-Furs 


¢ Patterns describe the sewing methods furriers use to create a 
sorgeous, authentic-looking, full-length “fur” coat. 


+ Average sewing time: 8-9 hours; Skill level: advanced beginner 


“| knew | had done a fairly good job in sewing a full-length black 
“fox” coat when the doorman at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York commented on my ‘beautiful fur.’ After being refused 
checking service in an exclusive New York restaurant because 
‘we can’t assume responsibility for a coat of that value,’ | 
needed no further convincing that | had created one smashing 
coat,” says syndicated columnist/author/TV personality Donna 
Salyers. 


FABULOUS FABRICS! Create your own Fabulous-Fur with an 
incredibly gorgeous fur-like fabric. The rich sheen, guard 
hairs, even pelt lines that create a scallop along the hem, add 
up to a million dollar look. Lynx, leopard and raccoon have 
been added to our classics—dark brown ranch mink, black fox 
and silver fox. 


NEW PATTERN! This classic straight-cut coat with square 
shoulders offers a choice of collars plus a jacket cutting line 
(Pattern #02). Or choose our original pattern with a face- 
framing boa and natural shoulder line (Pattern #01). The coats 
in both patterns have set-in sleeves and are fully lined. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: if not satisfied, return uncut 
fabric and pattern in original packaging within 10 days of 
delivery for a full refund. 


ABOUT THE FABRICS - Raccoon: Dark brown frosted with 
white guard hairs and 4 1/2" pelts, considered by many to be 
the most fabulous of the fakes. Kit $129; Per yd.: $49.95. 


Leopard: Velvety soft and unpelted—perfect for a full-cut coat, 
has spots of beige, tan and black. Kit: $129; Per yd.: $49.95. 


Lynx: Black markings on creamy beige make this unpelted fur 
a spectacular alternative to the endangered species. Kit: 
$129; Per yd.: $49.95. 


Black Fox: Plush 4” pelts with shimmering guard hairs (often 
mistaken for sable). Kit $109; Per yd.: $42.95. 


Dark Brown Ranch Mink: Ideal with our new pattern to create 
the sophisticated “Fifth Avenue” coat; has 2 3/4" pelts. Kit: 
$109; Per yd.: $42.95. 


Silver Fox: Stunning on a woman with blond or silver hair, this 
fur has luxurious, full 4 1/2" pelts. Kit: $119; Per yd.: $45.95. 


PATTERN ONLY: $7 includes shipping; may be applied to kit 
purchase. 


LINING KIT: $30 includes shipping; contains 3 1/2 yds. satin 
lining fabric, shoulder pads, 3 fur hooks, thread, stay tape, 
velvet for pockets. Indicate black or grey. 


FABRIC: 60" wide, acrylic/Kanecaron blend; dry-clean; fabric 
may be purchased separately—one yard minimum. 


SIZING: Patterns follow conventional home sewing pattern 
sizing; all sizes contained in each pattern. Petite 6-8; Small 
10-12; Medium 14-16; Large 18-20. 


O Pleaserushmy: s—‘ MU Ckit 
| insize , and pattern# priced at $ 

I'm adding $9 for shipping for a kit or fabric. 

0 I'dalso like aO black or 0 grey lining kit. 


| 
0 I'm not sure which fur I'd like, so I've enclosed $8 for a set 
| of 6 swatches. 


| O I'd like to first take a look at one of the patterns and have 
enclosed $7 for Pattern O Ol or O 02. 


Name 
Address 
City/State/ZIP 
Telephone ( ) 
O Mastercard OF Visa Acct. No. 
Exp. Date Signature 
Send check or money order to: 
| Fabulous-Furs P.O. Box 40425 Cincinnati, OH 45240 
(513) 851-8936 
Ohio residents: please add 5.5% Ohio sales tax 


| Allow up to 4 weeks shipping - US Funds Only 
Canada: $18 shipping - Alaska: $30 shipping 
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There was never any reason for the Warthers to leave 
their home in Dover, OH, to tour with Ernest’s fam- 
ous carved steam engines, since Frieda “had all her 
buttons.” She attached them to 30-in. squares of Mar- 
lite, a locally made white hardboard, in assorted 
quiltlike block patterns that she designed. The 73,000 
buttons that are on display at the Warther Museum 
(331 Karl Ave., Dover, OH 44622; 216-343-7513) cover 
both the walls and the ceiling of the original build- 


== a 





ing. It took Frieda more than 35 years to assemble 
the buttons, and of the first 50,000, no two are alike. 
Blocks are generally arranged according to button 
type: jet, pearl, wood and bone, brass, even Cracker 
Jack prizes. Mrs. Warther’s favorite button came from 
Mary Todd Lincoln’s second inaugural ball gown. 
She never considered the collection complete, and in 
her 90s, she snitched the buttons from a nurse’s new 
a 


raincoat. (Photos by Susan Kahn) 


